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ARTICLE No. l. 


Studies on Rigvedic Deities—Astronomical and 
Meteorological. 


By EKENDRANATH GHOsH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The present work is a collection of twenty-one papers — 
which were read in the monthly meetings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in the course of two years or so. These papers, 
Srginelly without any arrangement, are now published together, 

and are arranged according to the ag matter. 
The numerous deities invoked in the hymns of the Rigveda 
_ comprise celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial objects of various 






forms. Even common articles of daily use and various abstract 
_ matters (as mind, soul, ete.) have been personified as deities. 
Rte present series of articles, we are concerned only 
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fat i _ with deities whose physical nature can be interpreted from the 
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(D) Deities connected with entrazodiac constellationa. 
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I. Heaven (Drv), FremMament (ANTARIKSA), AND 
Earta (Prrsutv!). 





1. Worlds in general. 
> 
Throughout the ten mandalas of the Rigveda, we have 
numerous references to different worlds, under ‘lifferent names, 
either individually or in groups. 
First, let me enumerate the different worlds as they are 
mentioned in groups. 
(1) Dyaus (Dyava, Div), DTLArIEEs and Prthivi (1. 115. 1; 
Il. 12. 2, with parvatas; III. 22. 2, with water and herbs ; 
Til. 54. 19, with the sun; VII. 35.5; X. 59. 7; ete.). There 
are references to objects ‘pertaining to them in several gets 
(VI. 22. 8; VIII. 6. 15; X. 65. 9). 
(2) Div, Rodasi and prthivi (wide) Antariksa (II. 15. 
X. 88. 3). 
(3) Div, At (occurring as Adbhyah, from the sky according 
to Siiyana) and Prthivi (IT. 38, 11). 
(4) Div, Prthivi (Antariksa, according to the Nighantu) 
and Bhimi (V. 85. 4). 
(5) Div, Apa and Prthivi (X. 88. 2). 
(6) Div, Jma (Prthivi—Nighantu, I. 1), Apam (sky) (VI. 
52. 15). = 
iS Div, Rta, Prthivi (VI. 41. 1). 
8) Div, Apa and Ksiti (III. 13. 4). 
ORES Ksama (heaven and earth) and prthivi (wide) 
. ga (III. 8. 8). They have also been used in plural for 
. thee objects connected with them (VIII. 70. 4). 
Ly = eu Rodasi Wipe eae and Antariksa (I. 73. 8; 
— WV, 85. 3; VII. 12 +x. 139.2). 
m4 1) Rodasi and i Sadhve (middle region) (X. 55. 3). 
See and Div (sky as Seay applied) (I. 33. ©. 
Rodast, Rsva (highly p ) Naka (Div or Aditya 
antu, 1. 4) nad: : Nabsaiea (VII. 86. 1). 
eo D yeyeob mi, Antariksih and svarnaram 


Reem soe ee ‘which is said to be 
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(3) Three Divas (I. 35. 6; VIL. 101. 4), 

(4) Three upper Rocanas (luminous regions or bodies) 
(IIT. 56. 8). 

(5) Three Bhimi (in dual), that is, three Dyaivabhimis 
(VIII. 41. 9). 

(6) Three Prthivis (1. 34. 8) ; also tridhatu (three-regioned?) 
Prthivis. 


Next, we are told something about the creation of the 
worlds. 


(1) Div (heaven) arose from the head, Antariksa (sky) 
from the navel, and Bhiimi (earth) from the feet of Purusa 
(X. 90. 14). 

(2) ‘Ka’ (Who ?—Brahman) is the Creator of the Div, 
Ap, and Prthivi (X. 121. 9). He placed Div and Prthivi in 
position (X. 121. 1). | 

(3) Brahman made Div and Prthivi firm (in position) ; 
Svar and Naka are supported by him; he arranged for water 
in the sky (X. 121. 5). 

(4) ViSsvakarman spread the extensive Div after having 
created the earth (AX. S81. 2). 

(5) The Creator created the sun, moon, Div, Prthivi, and 
Antariksa in proper time (X. 190. 3). 


Lastly, we are informed of some general facts about them. 


(1) There are thirty-three Devas in all: Eleven in heaven, 
eleven on earth, and eleven in the sky (I. 139. 11). 

.(2) The two Rocanas (luminous regions) are placed above 
the sun and Apa (sky) is situated below it (III. 22. 3). 

(3) Indra by Sact (ability) holds Div and Prthivi all round, 
as a wheel is held by an axle (X. 89. 4). 

(4) Piisan remains in the high Div, Soma on the prthivi 
Antariksa (sky) (Prthivyim here is better and more reasonably 
made to qualify Antariksa and signifying vast in extent) (II. 
40. 4). ; 

(5) The Sun has been requested to protect from (the dis- 
turbances arising in) Div, Vayu from (those of) Antariksa, and 
Fire from (those of) Prthivi (X. 158. 1). 

(6) The Soma goes round the high regions of Prthivi from 
Div and Antariksa (IX. 63. 27). 

(7) The Dawn spreads over Div and large Antariksa (IV. 
52. 7). . 


All the passages above referred to lead one to the idea that. 


the Rigvedic sages recognised three well-defined worlds, viz. 
heaven, sky, and earth. A fourth region is also mentioned as 








luminous bodies. It is the highest of the three worlds 
indicates the highest region of the 
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(I. 34. 8; ITT. 2. 12; ete.) ; it may have been referred to as the 
higher region of the sky (I. 19. 6), where it is said that the 
Devas live on the top of the Naka in the luminous region ; it 
might have indicated the boundary line between the heaven 
and sky. 

The heaven and earth have been mentioned or addressed 
many times under the names of dydvdprthivi, dydvaksdmd, 
dyavabhiimi, rodasi, and rajasi. 

The sky or firmament has usually heen mentioned as 
antariksa (literally meaning ‘the region below the stars’). It 
has also been named rajas, madhya (middle region), @pa (region 
of waters), and sometimes prthivi (extensive region). Sometimes 
the word ‘div’ has been loosely used for it. It is distinctly 
the world (or rather the space) between the heaven above and 
earth below. 

The earth is usually named prthivi, but is also called by the 
names bhiimi, ksdmd@, and jmd. 

These three regions have been further subdivided, usually 
into three each. It is rather difficult to form an idea of the 
extent of these subdivisions from the meagre materials we 
have at our disposal. 

There are three divisions of the heaven. Ndka is the 

* highest region with stars, according to the majority of the 
sages. Further, there is mention of two (other?) luminous 
regions of the heaven above the sun. Even a superficial observer 
of the heaven, after having looked at it for several nights, will 
be able to distinguish three strata of the heaven, the lowest 
one with the moon, the middle one with the planets, anda the 
topmost one with fixed stars. The sun’s place, according to 
several passages, is also in heaven. 

I shall consider this again, in connection with heaven. 

Sky has a similar threefold division. Here, with still 
more uncertainty, we take the highest region with the path 
of the sun (T. 35. 11), the middle clear region and the lowest 
cloudy region. Here, too, we have mention of three antariksas 
and three rajasas in the same passage (IV. 53. 5). This can 
only be reconciled if we think of three clear upper layers and 
three cloudy lower layers. 

Lastly, we find the same threefold division of the earth. 

. These may doubtfully be taken to be the mountainous regions, 
‘e, the plains and the watery tracts. 


2. Individual Worlds. 


: As we have still much to learn of the three individual 
worlds, I shall discuss them one after another. 


(a) Heaven.—This world has been addressed as div, svars 
naka, and tridiv. 


ti 





»* 
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Heaven has been addressed as the father (I. 89. 8). It is 
regarded as the grandfather of the ASvins (I. 184. le X. G1. 4) 
and of Indra-Varuna (ILI. 38. 5), and as the father of the ASvins 
(i. 117, 12; ete.), Agni (IIT. 1. 6, 9; IIT. 31. 9), the sun (IV. 
15.6; X. 37. 1), the Maruts (X. 71, 2). Parjanya (VII. 102. 1), 
the dawn (IV. 30. 8 : ete. many times), and the night (X. 127. 8). 
Avain, Indra (VIIT. 36. 4: VIII. 63. 2) and Soma.and Pisan 
(If. 40. 1) are regarded as the fathers (originators) of the 
heaven, , 

Asvins (VI. 62. 1; X. 143. 3) and the Maruts (Il. 36. 2) 
are the leaders of heaven, Maruts, again, are the guides of 
the heavenly path (V. 54. 10). Indra is the lord of heaven 
(VITT. 13. 8, 12; X. 111. 3). Heaven is made to tremble by 
Indra (I. G1. 14: [V. 22. 3) and by the Maruts (1. 37. (3). 

Heaven is the abode of gods and other objects. We find 
mention of Agni (IIT. 27. 12), Asvins (I. 30. 9: I. 180. 10; 
IV. 43. 5), Indra (V. 74. 1 ; ete.), Rbhus (IIT. 33. 1+ IV. 36. 1), 
the dead Fathers (X. 15, 14), Piisan (II. 40. 4), Maruts (V. 87. 
3), Mitra-Varuna (X. 65. 7), Rudra (I. 114. 5; I. 122. 1: VII. 
45. 3), Vrhaspati (X. 67. 10), Vena (IX. 85. 10), Soma (LX. 
97. 13; IX. 85. 9; ete.) and the sun (IX. 113. 10. referred to 
as the ‘root’ or basis of the worlds). Indra is said to have 
disposed the ‘month’ on heaven (X. 138. 6). The sun rises 
in heaven (I. 50. 11; VII. 63. 4), his disc remains in heaven 
(V, 27. 6) and his chariot moves in heaven (X. 138. 3). The 
circular path of the sun, consisting of twelve divisions, lies 
in the heaven (I. 164.11). The eye of the sun appears in heaven 
after an eclipse (V. 40. 8). The three regions of heaven are 
laid in Varuna, who made the golden sun swing in heaven for 
benefit (VIT. S7! 5). Sarama, the bitch, came to the Panis 
from heaven above (X. 108. 5). There are eagles in heaven 
(X. 92. 6; X. 94. 5), evidently referring to the constellation 
Aquila. Night and dawn come, one before another, in heaven 
and earth, and travel in them (I. 62. 8). The light of dawn 
arises in heaven (VI. 64. 2). Dawn spreads over heaven (IV. 
52. 7). 

Again, heaven is the place of water. Extensive tracts of 
water are located in heaven (IX. 113. 8). Three streams of 
heavenly water flow away in three directions (VIT. LOL. 4). 
These evidently refer to three branches of the milky way. 
Tae cloud (versabha) arises in heaven (VII. 36. 3). Water is 
formed in heaven (BR 33. 10; IV. 57. 5; VI. 13. 1) by the gods 


(X. 114. 1). Rainwater is held in heaven by Prajaipati (lL. — 


164. 25). The Maruts also hold water in heaven (VI. 66. ore 
Mitra-Varuna are the lords of water in heaven and earth (VII. 
Gt.1). Indra (I. 54.7; I. 56.5; VL. 44. 21), Maruts (V. 57. 1; 
V. 83. 6), Soma (IX. 108. 10) and Mitra-Varuna (V. 63. 6; 
V. 83. 6) help in downpour of rain from heaven. The Visva- 
devas milk the lying one (that is, cloud) in heaven (IIT, 57, 2). 
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All these passages may refer to the milky way (celestial waters) 
or they maw really indicate the sky, the word div being loosely 
applied. 

Now let us consider the position of heaven and how it is 
held in its place. Heaven is distant from us (VI. 40. 5) and 
is placed above the sea (sky, according to Siyana) (VIIT. 97. 5). 
Heaven is held by itself (V. 32. 10) and is supported by Indra 
without a pole (avamée) (II, 15. 2). Indra held it so firmly 
that it may not fall down (Il. 17. 2, 5; IL. 27. 8; ILl. 30. 9). 
He supports it high above the earth (X. 55. 1). The sun also 
holds the heaven without support (X. 149. 1) and is regarded 
as the supporter of heaven (ITV. 13.5), He has placed it higher 
up (1V. 31. 15). Soma, again, is said to support it like a pillar 
(IX. 74. 2) and she is regarded as acting as a pillar (IX. 57. 2). 
In one place (VI. 72. 2), Indra and Soma are regarded as having 
held the heaven by a support (sky, according to Sayana). Lastly, 
Agni (IT. 11. 5), Mitra (IIT. 59. 1), Mitra-Varuna (V. 62. 3), 
Varuna (VIIT. 42. 1), and Rbhus (X. 66. 10) are also said to 
support the heaven. 

There are other characteristics of heaven. (1) It 1s con- 
stantly bright (IX. 113. 7), with bright regions (IX. 113. 9). 
It is called luminous (devi) (V. 32. 10). It is decorated with 

= stars (II. 2. 5; Il. 34. 2; VIII. 55. 2; X. 68. 11; X. Il. 7). 
There is mention of meteors in heaven (X,. 68. 4). It 1s re- 
cognised by Navahs (Adityas according to Saiyana) (Il. 4. 6). 
(2) There are two gates (I. 48. 15), a staircase (1. 52. 9) and the 
sea (X. 98. 10) in heaven. (3) Heaven is imperishable (LX. 113. 
7), undecayable (IX. 113. 7). There is every kind of pleasure 
in heaven and all desires are fulfilled there (IX. 113. 10). (4) 
Vaivasvata is the king of heaven (LX. 113. 8)- 

Lastly, we may consider briefly the divisions of heaven 
already alluded to. We are informed of the highest (utlama), 
middle (madhyama) and lower (avama) regions of heaven (V. 60. 
6). There are three Divas and three Nikas in heaven (LX. 
113. 9). The three Divas are said to hold the luminaries 
(rocanas) (II. 27. 9) the regions of which are again three in 
number (1. 105: 5; VIII. 10. 1; VIII. 82. 4; IX. 17. 5). Naka 
is the highest region of heaven (IX. 73. 4; IX. 85, 10; X. 130. 
2): it is the back of heaven (IIT. 2. 12). The wide, high Naka 

a —s- was: held up by Visnu (VII. 99. 2). It is provided with stars 

. (1. 68.5; VI. 49. 12). It is the abode of_gods (I. 19. 6; 1 @ 

164. 50: VII. 58. 1; X. 90. 16; ete.). The Rocanas (lumi- 

‘naries) shine in heaven (I. 6.1; 1.81.5; VI.7.7; TX. 37.3; 

ete.). They are said to form the third region of heaven (VI. 

44. 23°. UX. 75. 2). Commencing from below, we may take 

the three strata of luminaries (those of the sun, moon, and 

anets) hs forming the third (lowest) region, the regions of the 
livided into three) as forming the highest region and an 
ediate second region of the heaven. 
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(6) Earra.—The earth has been mentioned or addressed as 

prthict in most of the passages, ksité (I. 65. 3: Ve3d5. 2: VI. 
46. 7; ete.), prthivt (X. 31. 9, the word elsewhere signifying 
‘spamous’ and used for qualifying various regions), bhiimi 
(IIT. 30.9; V. 85. 4; EX. 61. 10: ete.. the word being also used 
for ground in IT. 11. 7; IV. 26. 2; IV. 57. 8: VI. 47. 20), avani 
(II. 13. 7, also used for river, as in T. 190. 7; V. 85. 6; ete.) 
and gali (earth or ground, V. 32. 10). The word kesitt in the 
plural has been used to mean people on earth (V. 32. 10; V, 
326. 6: VI. 1. 5). 

Earth is regarded as mother (V. 72. 2: VITT. 103. 2X; 
62.3; ete.). Indra (VIII. 36. 4) and Soma and Pisan (IT. 40. 1) 
are the fathers or originators of the earth. Indra (II. 15. 2: 
VILL. 89. 5) and Indra and Soma together (VI. 72. 2) make 
her spread (that is, become vast in extent). 

Indra made the shaking earth firm and the trembling 
mountains quiet (IT. 12. 2). This probably refers to an earth- 
quake. Again, the earth trembles from fear of Indra (I. 61. 

14; IV. 22. 3) and Maruts (I. 37. 6). Indra shook the earth 
and produced curls (clouds, according to Siyana) in the heaven 
(VIII. 14. 5). 

Downpour of rain occurs on the earth through the a ency 
of Indra (VI. 44. 21), Maruts (VI. 54. 8) with the help of clouds 
(I. 39. 9; LT. 164. 47; V. 83. 4) and Soma (IX. 8.8; LX. 96. 3). 
Lightening appears on earth in a downward direction (I. 168. 

S$). Vayu travels on earth by scattering dust on all sides 
(X. 168. 1). | 

Earth is supported by Indra (I. 67. 1; IT. 15. 2; II. 17. 
5; X. 89. 4), Mitra (IIT. 59. 1), Mitra-Varuna (V. 62. 3) and 
Soma (IX. 86.°29; IX. 100. 9; ete.). Indra fixed the earth 
in her own place (III. 30.9). Varuna holds the eastern side of 
the earth (VIT. 99. 2). 

Varuna is said to know the extent of the earth (VIII. 42. 1) 1 
and he measured her extent through the sun (V. 85. 5). The 
sun holds all the worlds. He gave origin to the earth and 
heaven, after having measured them with good fingers (IV. 
54. 8). 

As regards the position of earth, we find it mentioned that 
it is placed at the base of (that is, below) the sky (II. 2. 3). 

She is the abode of water (V. 66.5: X. 73.9: ete.), herbs _. 
(IIIl. 22.2; X. 27. 23; X. 73. 9) and trees (I. 39. 3 ; III. 8. 3). 
She holds the motfitains (V. 84. 1) and the trees on the grounc 
(V. S4. 3). She is the abode of men (I. 22. 15; VIT. 59. 3; 
VI. 1. 5; VILE. 100. 4). Men travel in different directions 
on earth by land (X. 56. 7). 

There are several other characteristics : it is wide (1. 131. 
1; ILL. 30. 9), unlimited (ITT. 30. 9), coi III, 30.°9),. giver 
of comfort (ILT. 30. 9), and is sustainer of all (IT. 17. 5). 

There are eight directions of the earth (I. 35. 8). 
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There are three regions of the earth (VIT. 104. 11); they 
are disposetl in six ways (VII. &7. 5; Sa&yana takes them to 
mean Six Seasons). 

Again, in Puruga-sikta (X. 90. 1), we are told that Purusa 
(the Divine being) has one thousand heads, a thousand eves, 
and a thousand feet. He extends over a space of ten fingers 
after having fully spread over the earth. 

Lastly, there are passages in the Rigveda which tend to 
suggest that the Rigvedic sages had idea of the axial rotation 
and orbital motion of the earth. Although several Vedic 
scholars had already tried to produce evidences on this matter, 
Pandit Tarakesvar Bhattacharya discussed it fully in Bengali 
in the periodical, Bhdratavarsa, Bengali era 1326, Vol. 7, Part 
I, p. 729. The evidences are quite convincing. As the paper 
is out of reach beyond Bengal, the subject is briefly dealt 
with here. First, on the rotation of the earth. The earth 
is revolving (uruci) (VII. 35. 3). The sun, having fixed the 
earth so that she may not fall down, has put her in her place 
and is making her revolve (VI. 8. 3). The heaven and earth 
is revolving together (VIII. 6. 5). The earth is revolving 
with day on the eastern half and with night on the other (V1. 
9.1). Again we are told that what is the upper region becomes 
lower and what is the lower region becomes upper ; the moon, 
sun, and the other heavenly bodies seem to be in motion to us, 
as (a fixed place) to one on wheel (that is, moving in a carriage) 
(I. 164. 19). The dawn is making the sun visible on the eastern 
half of the earth (I. 92. 1); she is giving birth to the sun on the 
east (VII. 78. 3). These two passages evidently indicate that 
the rising of the sun is the work of somebody else. There is 
a long passage in Taitt. Br. (3. 4. 6.), which distinctly points 
to the fixity of the sun: The sun never sets, nor he ever rises. 
When he appears to set, he terminates the day in that region 
and does the opposite, that is, gives rise to night in that region 
and day in the other; again, when he seems to rise in the 
morning, he gives rise to day in that region and night in the 
other. Next, on the orbital motion of the earth. The earth 
is movable and is capable of travelling (V. 84. 2). The sun is 
making the earth travel (IV. 56. 3). The sun is making the 
heavy earth move with his fingers (VI. 54. 4). The earth's 
motion is not irregular (I. 160. 4). The sun, by his attraction, 
thas placed the earth in space (without support) and is making 
her move (X. 149. 1). The long, eastward and heavenly path 
of the earth extends on the east (X. 110. 4). 

(c) Heaven anp Eartru.—tThese are mentioned or addressed 
in a large number of passages under the names of dydwiprthivi 
(in five hymns dedicated to them and elsewhere), dyd@vdksama. 
dyavabhiimi, rodasi, and rajasi. They have also been referred to 
as Father and Mother (1. 121.5; I. 161. 10; X. 54. 3) and have 
also been qualified as such (V. 43. 2; VI. 70. 6; X. 65. 8). 
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The term rodasi has also been used to qualify dyaivaprthivi 
(Il. 1. 15; VIL. 5. 4) and dyaivibhimi (X. I2.°4) showing 
its significance. The term, however, has also been applied to 
the earth only (as in Rodasi and Div—V. 6], 12: VI. 48. 6: 
IX. 74. 2, if we do not accept ‘div’ to mean the sky). In 
another place (VIII. 70. 5), rodasi might have meant the sky. 
Lastly, there is a phrase prsni suretas vrsabha and the word 
dhenu (I. 160. 3) which seem to refer to heaven and earth 
respectively. The phrase evidently means spotted (starry) 
(downpourer with good germs (one capable of fertilising by 
rain), 

We have references to objects relating to heaven and 
earth (X. 32. 2). 

The gods are regarded as their sons (I. 185. 4). 

They are paired (I. 159. 4; III. 54. 7) and are like two 
sisters (I. 159. 4; I, 185. 5; TL. 54. 7). They have a com. 


He spread over them all round (II. 15. 2). He follows them 
as he does the circle of Etasa (VIII. 6. 38). Again, he made 
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they are youthful (IIL. 54. 9) and ever remain so (I. 185. 5); 
they are witle in extent (I. 185. 6; I. 160.2: IV. 56. 3: etc.), 
limitless (I, 185. 7) and deep (ITV. 56. 3). 

(7d) Sky or FremMament.—The sky is referred to as Antariksa 
(signifying the region below the stars) in a large number of 
passages, but is also addressed by the name of Antar (I. 105. 1), 
Abudhna (rootless) (VIII. 77. 5), Rajas (I. 50. 7; 1._56. 5: 
I. 62. 5; etc.; also used in other senses elsewhere), Apa and 
Nabhas (VII. 97. 6; IX. 71. 1; X. 30. 9; ete.). The words 
Div and Naka have also been loosely applied to it. 

Rbhus are considered as the leaders of the sky (I. 110. 6). 

: Indra (III.°30. 9; III. 49. 4) and Soma (VI. 47. 4) are 
said’ to hold the sky. 

The sun (VII. 45. 1), dawn (VII. 75. 3; X. 95. 17) and 
Indra (I. 51. 2; IT. 15. 2; VII. 98. 3) are said to fill the sky 
with light. Again Indra (IT. 12. 2) and Varuna know the 
extent of the sky through the sun (V. 85. 5). 

The sky is the abode of the gods (I. 48. 12: IIT. 6. 8: 
V. 53. 8;. IX. 5. 2; ete.). Vayu spreads in the sky (I. 161. 
14; X. 168. 3). The sun’s path is on the sky (I. 35. 11). 
Paisan’s boat travels in the sky (VI. 58. 3) and that of Aévins 
(I. 116. 3) as well. 

The sky is blue (VII. 97. 6), wide in extent (I. 91. 22: 
Il. 15, 2; ete.), spacious (III. 55. 191; IV. 52. 7; ete.), bright 
(VIII. 14. 7) and decorated with stars (IIIT. 55. 19). Rain- 
water collects in the sky (IX. 7]. 1; X. 30. 9) and clouds 
spread in the sky (V. 83. 3). 


3. Remarks. . 


Considering the various facts regarding Div, Antariksa, 
and Prthivi and the different characteristics assigned to them, 
we may take them to represent the heaven, sky, and earth— 
the three regions of the universe. The sages also recognised 
a fourth very distant space under the name of parama Vyoma. 

In this connection we must consider the views of V. G. 
Rele, as set forth in his work entitled ‘The Vedic Gods as figures 
of Biology’. This scholar regards the heaven, sky, and earth 
as the three portions of the human Central Nervous System. 
He cites numerous passages from the Rigveda, mostly irrelevant, 
as evidences in favour of his view. I shall select the more 
important ones and see how far they actually support his views. 
. Heaven is identified with the brain, or rather the two 
cerebral hemispheres together. These are two large bodies 
With a deep cleft between them. They are comparable to 
the kernel of walnut. He tries. to prove the dual nature of the 
heaven and earth (that rapes rhs pptiorn and awe “ee 
_ from various passages (I. 159. 4; I. . 2.5; _ 38. 3; 
IIT. 55. 20; VIII. 37. 4; X. 89. 4; ete.) all of . however, 
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simply mean ‘heaven and earth’ and not ‘ two heavens" or 
‘ two earths *. . 

Earth is identified with the spinal cord, the long cylindrical 
body which occupies the canal of the back bone. He cites a 
few passages (I. 24.7: II. 38.3; X. 81. 4; etc.) as a proof 
that the earth of the Rigvedic sages is not a circular body but 
a long narrow rod-like structure, like the spinal cord. The 
first passage has a phrase vanasya stu pa which he takes to mean 
‘the stem of a tree’, but, considering the context, vana really 
means ‘rays’ (Nighantu, I. 8). A portion of the second 
passage means ‘from what wood or tree were heaven and 
earth fashioned?’ It does not necessarily mean that the 
earth was rod-like in shape. Even if we take it to be so, we 
should also consider the heaven of the same shape. In the 
third passage, he takes redasit as two earths and mdatrd as a 
‘measuring rod’, but rodasi actually means heaven and earth 
and if matra be an indication of the * lengthwise expanse of the 
earth ' according to his interpretation, then both the heaven 
and earth would be rod-like. 

Lastly, the sky is identified with the middle portion of the 
central nervous system. It is a short pyramidal body lying 
in an oblique direction beneath the cerebral hemispheres 
connecting them together with the spinal cord. He cites a 
few passages (II. 15. 2; LV. 56. 3) to indicate that the sky is 
rafterless, but they refer to the heaven and heaven and earth 
respectively and not to the sky. Another passage (I. 56. 5), 
referred to as an indication that the sky ‘is located on the 
top of the posts that support the heaven’, has nothing to 
suggest this import. He also cites another passage (VII. 99. 3) 
interpreting it that Visnu fixes the earth to the heaven by 
pegs. .Mayukhah which he takes to be pegs, mean sun’s rays 
(Nighantu, I. 8). In much later times it is made to represent, 
evidently secondarily, the pin of a sun-dial. 

Taking these facts into consideration, I cannot accept his 
views. The various characteristics of the three regions, as 
we find them in the Rigveda, seem to be quite clear and to show 
that they are really the heaven, sky, and earth. 








Il. VISIBLE PORTION OF THE CELESTIAL SPHERE. 
Dirt AND ADITI. 


The word difti occurs three times. Once (VII. 15. 12) 
she is simply invoked for wealth. In two other places Diti 
and Aditi are prayed to together. In one passage (V. 62. 8) 
we are informed that in the morning at sunrise Mitra and Varuna 
look at Diti and Aditi in their golden chariot with golden spokes. 
In the other (1V. 2. 11) Agni is invoked to grant Diti (perhaps 
meaning a ‘ giver’) and protect from Aditi (perhaps signifying 
a ‘non-giver °), 

Diti is also mentioned with Aditi in Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(15. 22) and Atharvaveda (XV. 18. 4; XVI. 6. 7). We also 
get the mention of Diti’s sons in the Atharvaveda (VII. 7. 1) 
as the Daityas, who were regarded as the enemies of the gods. 

The word aditi occurs about one hundred and forty times 
in the Rigveda. ‘The term seems to refer to the goddess Aditi 
in more than hundred passages, where she has been invoked 
or incidentally mentioned either alone or with other deities. In 
the remaining passages the term has been used to qualify or 
mean some other deities. Thus in several passages it is made 
to qualify fire (as boundless or without limit or division) 
(1.94.5; If. 1. 11; IV. 1. 20; VIII. 19. 14) and Vivasvat (the 
sun) in one (VII. 9. 3). Again, Soma (the moon or the soma 
plant) has been addressed as Aditi (VITI. 48. 2). The intoxication 
due to the drinking of soma juice has been sajd to be aditi 
(very intense) (V. 44. 11). Again, we have the phrase aditi 
gravana (V. 11. 5), which probably means a vast (widespread) 
cloud ; probably the same significance is to be held in the phrase 
aditeh vrsneh (from the vast cloud) (X. 11. 1). Lastly, it seems 
to have been used for the earth and cow. In several passages 
(VII. 88. 7; IX. 26. 1;. 69.3; 71.5; 74. 3, 5) we get the 
phrases aditeh wpastha, aditeh upasthat and aditeh upasthe, 
signifying “on or over Aditi’. Sfiyana takes them to mean the 
) earth (or the ground), but in all of them we may take adifi 

to mean the heaven as well. In another passage (V. 59. 38) 
we have the clause mimdtu dyauh aditi vitaye nah— let the 
boundless heaven bring forth (rains) for our nutrition’. In one 
| been made to mean the ‘ cow’ 
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and the Earth, some twenty times with Sindhu (the river Indus), 
some twelve times with Aryaman and Indra, niné times with 
Bhaga, six times with Agni and Maruts, four times with Pisan, 
Visnu and Savitar, three times with Soma and Vavu. twice 
with Rudras, Vasus and Brahmanaspati, and once with several 
other deities. 

In the various passages devoted to Aditi, we find her qua- 
lified with a number of attributes. She has been called a goddess 
(devi) (V. 69.3; VII. 38.4: VII. 18.4: X.10.2: X. 36. 3: 
ete.), huge or vast in extent (mahati) (1. 24. 1, 2; VIII. 25. 3), 
non-moving (that is, fixed and unchangeable) (anarvd) (IT. 
40.6; VIl. 40.4; X. 92. 14), sinless (unchangeable) (andqa) 
(1. 24. 15; I. 162. 22), inaccessible (not liable to be injured— 
Silvana) (anehasa) (X. 63. 10), the mother (VIIT. 25. 3), one 
with good sons (ITT. 4. 11), one with princely sons (II. 27. 7), 
all-spreading (sarvatdti, uruvyacd) (X. 100. 1; V. 46. 6), well- 
invoked (suhavd) (VIL. 40. 4), provided with a good house 
(dome) (susarma) (X. 63. 10), without a second (unique) (VIII. 
Is. 6), provided with brightness (luminous bodies) (rtdvati) 
(VIIL. 25. 3) and growing (or moving) with brightness (or brilliant 
bodies) (ridurdha) (VIL. 82. 10). 

There are several other characteristics of Aditi. She is 
quick-moving (IV. 3. 8). She has been described as one not 
going backwards (X. 92. 14), where she has been prayed to with 
all the women (celestial goddesses). She has been called adri- 
varha, pre-eminent or widespread like a cloud (X. 63. 3). She 
has, again, been represented as the heaven, the sky (antahriksa), 
the mother, father and son, all the gods and the five places 
(of the Panjab) (1. 89. 10), evidently indicating that she practi- 
cally pervades or covers everything ; she represents birth (pro- 
bably the origin of the celestial beings) and is the cause of the 
birth (I. 89. 10). Again (I. 196. 6), she is called the sister, 
whereas the heaven is designated as the father, the earth as 
the mother and the Soma (the moon), as the brother, Aditi 
and the Adityas (IV. 25. 3) have been begged for their brilliancy. 










(I. 24. 1). According to the sage Dirghatamas (I. 152. 6), 
Mitra and Varuna, pipes he 
onee spread over Aditi lh 
one passage (X. 63. 2) the Visve Devas were invoked 
down on the earth from Aditi and the sky above. 
been addressed as the mother of the gods and as the 
of Aditi (I. 113. 19). : 
Lastly, we may consider a few other rtant passages 
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(existent); he is placed in the highest space (parama wvyome) 
above Aditi, above Daksa, Secondly, in X. 72 we have a 
concise account of the creation of the universe. Brahmana- 
spati, like a blacksmith, created the Devas (luminaries) with 
blast and smelting. The existent came out of the non-existent 
before the time of the Devas (X. 72. 2). In the’age of the 
Devas (that is, when they were created), the existent came out 
of the non-existent. Then d@sd@ originated. Above it (arose) 
ulfdanapad (one with the legs spreading upwards) (X. 72. 3). 
From ulldnapad arose bhu. From bhu arose isd. From aditi 
arose daksa ; again arose aditi from daksa (X.72.4). Oh Daksa! 
Aditi, who is your daughter, gave birth to (the Devas). The 
glorious Devas, held by indestructible ties, originated from her 
(X. 72. 5). The Devas, who remained in that space well 
bound down, threw hot (fivra) particles, as if dancing like us 
(X. 72. 6). The Devas, who by stirring (agitation) pervaded 
the worlds, brought out the sun concealed in the ocean (X. 
72. 7). Of the eight sons, born from the body of Aditi, she 
took away seven to the heavens and cast away Mdrtanda (X. 
72. 8). In the early age Aditi went with her seven sons and 
delivered Martanda for birth and death (X, 72. 9). 
cen I shall now consider the sons of Aditi or Adityas, as they 
have an important bearing on the determination of the physical 
nature of the deity. The following deities have been distinctly 
mentioned as the sons of Aditi. Mitra and Varuna (VI. 67. 4 ; 
VITI. 25.3; X. 36.3; X. 132. 6; X. 185. 3; etc.), Aryaman 
(VII. 60.5; VIII. 47. 9), Bhaga (VII. 41. 2), Indra (IV. 18. 4, 
8) and Soma (IX. 69. 3). Im one passage (X. 72. 8), we ae 
informed that eight sons were born from Aditi. The number 
of Adityas has been differently stated in the ‘various hymns 
of the Rigveda, the number going up to twelve in the Puranas. 
The lowest number is found in Il. 27, where we have the names 
of Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksa, and AmSa, The 
| number has also been given as seven (IX. 114. 3), but no names 


*- 


are cited. Scattered throughout the Rigveda, we find the 
names of the following deities designated as Aditwas. Savitar 
(about eleven times), Mitra (about nine times), Varuna (about 
| eight times), Aryaman (about eight times), Vasus (about 
| eight times), Rudras (about six times), Indra (about five 
_ times), Maruts (about five times), Visnu (about three times), 
 Bhaga (about three times), Asvins (twice), Rbhus (twice), 
Brahmanaspati (twice), Daksa (ogee), AmSa (once), Agni (once), 
 Viiyu (once), Piisan (once), Sir (once), Brhaspati (once), 
 Apah (once), Parvata (7) (once), and Visvadevas (once). 
¥ The lowest number of Adityas in the Brihmanas is given 
_ a8 seven, as in Satapatha Brihmana (3. 1-3. 3) and Tandya 
Brihmana (23. 15. 3). Again, we have the number eight in 
atha Brihmana (3. 1. 3. 3), Tandya Braihmana (24. 12. 4), 
Taittiriy Braihmana (2. 6. 19. 1-2). Satapatha Brihmana 
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and Tindya Brihmana repeat the sense of the passage X. 72. 8 
of the Rigveda. The names given are Mitra, Varuna, Dhiatar, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Amsa, Candra (in Tandya Brihmana) or Indra 
(in Taitt. Br.), and Vivasvat. Lastly, in Satapatha Braihmana 
(11. 6. 3. 8), the twelve months of the year are considered as 
Adityas. 

Again, in Satapatha Brihmana (2. 2. 8. 9) the sun (as an 
Aditya) has been said to comprise all the (five) seasons: as he 
rises, it is (represents) spring ; as he is higher up, it is summer ; 
it is rainy season in the midday ; it is autumn in the afternoon : 
and it is hemanta as he sets. 

In Talavakaéropanisad Brihmana (4. 5. 1-3), we have a list 
of deities, evidently the Adityas, with the parts of the day and 
night over which they preside. Savitar in the morning ; Visnu 
before sunrise; Indra (Maghavendra Vaikuntha) in the fore- 
noon ; Bhaga in the midday ; Ugradeva (Rudra) in the afternoon : 
Yama in the reddening (of the sky) in the sunset ; Soma in the 
darkness (evening); Pitar at night, entering (or pervading) 
persons in dreams and the beasts by water ; Bhava in the depth 
of night (midnight), Angiras (Agnihotra) at the end of the night 
after Bhava, and Bhrgu at the beginning of the (next) day. 
Again, in another place (4. 10. 10), we are told that Indra 
(Vaimrdha) is at the sunrise, Savitar after sunrise, Mitra at 
the forenoon, Indra (Vaikuntha) at midday, Sarva Ugradeva 
(Rudra) in the afternoon with reddening (of the sky) and Prajia- 
pati at the sunset. In Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad (3. 9. 5), the 
twelve months have been considered as the Adityas of the 
samvatsara (year). 

In Mahabharata, we have the mention of twelve Adityas, 
but the names enumerated are somewhat different in different 
places, so that the number of Adityas becomes more than twelve 
inall. Taking them together, we find that the following deities 
were considered as Adityas: Dhatr, Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, 
Indra (Sakra), AmSa, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Pisan, Savitr, Tvastr, . 
Visnu, Parjanya, and Manu. 

In Visnupurana (I. 15. 90) the eight Adityas have been 
thus enumerated : Visnu, Sakra, Vivasvat, Savitr, Mitra, Varuna, 
AmSsa,and Bhaga. This, no doubt, refers to the earlier counting. j 
In many Purfinas we are told (as already indicated in Brhad- 
franyaka Upanisad) that the twelve Adityas make their appear: 
ance in the twelve months (of a year), one in each month. ey 
are thus enumerated: Vivasvat, Aryaman, Fowen. Tvastr, 
Savitr, Bhaga, Dhatr, Vidhatr, Varuna, Mitra, Sakra, and 
Urukrama. | 

In Nirukta (1. 15. 9) we are told that Aditi is all-in-all 
(saream) and that she is the heaven and the sky. Again, the 
term aditi is also a synonym of the earth (2. 5. 1), speech ee / 








(2. 23. 1), cow (3. 9. 11), and Dydvaprthivi (heaven and earth) 
(3. 21. 7); she has also been called the mother of the Devas 
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(4. 22. 1; Il. 22. 1), the daughter of Daksa (11. 23. 3) and 
Agni (IL. 28. 5). 

As regards the significance of the two terms, difi is derived 
from the root dit, to bind, to divide or to cut. Hence it means 
one which is bounded, limited or divided ; whereas aditi means 
boundless, unlimited or intact. 

Let us now consider the views of the oriental scholars. 
Roth considers Diti and Aditi of V. 62. 8 as ‘ the eternal and 
the perishable’ and Muir as ‘the entire aggregate of visible 
nature *. Sfiyana has considered them as the indivisible earth 
and the separate creatures on it. In one other place (IV. 2. 11) 
where the two terms are mentioned together, they do not seem 
to refer to the two goddesseg in question, but rather means a 
‘giver’ and ‘non-giver’ as explained by Siyana and followed 
by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 123). Roth interprets 
them as ‘wealth and penury’. As regards Aditi, Max Miller 
regards her to represent ‘the visible infinite, visible by the 
naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky (Rigveda, translation, I. p. 230). 
Roth at first considered her to mean ‘ inviolability, imperish- 
ableness” and later on as the goddess of ‘ eternity’, the principle 
which sustains the Adityas, or imperishable celestial light. 
Pischel and Hardy take her to represent the earth. Colinet 
considers her as the female counterpart of Dyaus. Macdonell 
discusses at length (Vedic Mythology, p. 122) the nature of 
the goddess Aditi, He considers the two characteristics, or at 
least the only prominent ones, of Aditi are her motherhood 
and * her power of releasing from the bonds of physical suffering 
and moral guilt’ (also accepted by Wallis and Oldenberg). He 
suggests that the term aditi in the phrases aditeh putrdh, sons 
of Aditi, might have originally meant * freedom ’ and ultimately 

| led to the idea of motherhood. He cites, as examples, the 
terms savasah, son of might, and Sacipati, lord of might. Iam, 
however, more inclined to think that the idea was originally 
that of a vast boundless space on which the stars and other 
luminous bodies were distributed and hence taken to be her 
sons, or that the wide distribution of the celestial bodies on the 
“s firmament led to the idea of a vast boundless space on which 
| they are scattered or held together. As regards the second 
characteristic, namely the power of releasing from the bonds of 
___ physical suffering and moral guilt, we do not find that the 
attribute is solely confined to Aditi, for the same attribute, 
more or less in the same form, has also been assigned to many 
_ other deities who have been invoked for such relief. 
_ —~—s&dT.:« shall now express my own views of the physical nature 
of Diti and Aditi—as Vedic deities, and omitting the other 
significances in which the terms have been used. 
- First, regarding Aditi. We know that a number of stars 
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twenty-cight) naksatras comprise the Zodiacal circle of 360°. 
This cirele extends north and south of the ecliptic for a few 
degrees. In the ancient astronomical treatises, viz.. Arca- 
jyotiga (AJ '), Viijusa-jyotisa (YJ), Pitimaha-siddhanta (PS), 
Vrddhaviasistha-siddhanta (VS), Brahma-siddhanta (BS), Soma- 
siddhinta (SS), and Sirva-siddhinta (SuS), we find the names 
of certain deities (most of which have been included in the list 
of Adityas) connected with the asterisms. In the first two 
treatises we find the names of deities (or one or more syllables 
of their names) used in place of the usual names of the asterisms, 
or else the deities have been called the presiding gods of the 
asterisms. In the other works we find the names of the deities 
in place of the asterisms. We append below two lists, one of 
the deities with the asterisms arranged in an alphabetic order 
7 another of the asterisms with their presiding gods in a serial 
order. 


|. Lost of Deities with their connected asterisms. 


Agni, lord of Krttika (Junction star Aleyon): AJ. 25, 
YJ. 32 (as lord of the asterism); VS. 8.7 (Agni in place of the 
name Krttikfi); SS. 4. 6. 7.; 4. 6. 34 (Agneya in place of the 
name Krttiki); SuS. 8. 18. 

Aja Ekapét, lord of Pirvaprosthapada (or Pirvabhadra- 
pada) (Junction star « Pegasi): AJ. 9 (Aja for the asterism), 
14 (the abbreviation ja for the asterism), 27 (as the presiding 
deity of the asterism); YJ. 10, 18, 34; PS. (Aja for the asterism) ; 
VS. 8. 8 (Ajapada for the asterism). 

” Aditi or Aditya, lady or lord of Punarvasu (Junction star 
Pollux): AJ. 25, YJ. 32 (as lord of the asterism) ; VS. 8. 18 (called 
Aditi); SS. 4. 6. 35 (called Aditya); SuS. 8. 19. 

Aryaman, lord of Uttaraphalguni (Junction star 8 Leonis) : 
AJ. 14 (abbreviation md for the asterism), 27 (as the Sap: 
deity): YJ. 18, 32; PS. (called Aryamaé); VS. 8. 18 (call 
Aryamii). : 

A&Svins, lord of ASvini (Junction star a, 8 or y» Arietis): 
AJ. 14 (the abbreviation jyau for the asterism), 27 (as the 
presiding deity of the asterism); YJ. 18, 34; VS. 8. 19 (Dasra 
in place of the name of the asterism). 

Ahirbudhna, lord of Uttarabhidrapada (Junction star 
« Andromedw or 6 Pegasi): AJ. 14 (the abbreviation hir 
for the asterism), 27 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 18, 34; 
PS. (asterism Ahirbudhna); VS. 8. 18 (asterism called 


gm of Pirvaesdhs (Junction star © Seater. 
AJ. 9 (asterism named jalah), 14 (the abbreviation pa for 
26 (as the presiding deity); YJ. 10, 18, 33; PS. 
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(asterism Apa) ; BS. 2-178: SS. 4. 6.4, 12: SulBS., &. 21 (called 
Apa in all the three works). 
Indra, lord of Jyesthi (Junction star Antares): AJ. 26, 
YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity); PS. (asteriam called Indra). 
Indrigni, lord of Viéakha (June tion star « Libera): A.J. 
26, YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity of the asterism). 
Tvastr, lord of Citra (Junetion star Spica): AJ. 0 (asteriem 
called Tvast&), 26 (as the presiding deity): YJ. 10, 33. 
Dhaitr (called Yama by Somikara, the commentator on 
YAjusaj votisa), lord of Uttaraphalguni (Junction star £ Leonis) : 
AJ. 9: YJ. 10. 
Nirti, lord of Mala (Junction star A Scorpionis): AJ. 26, 
YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity). 
Pitarah, lords of Maghi (Junction star Regulus) : 25 ; 
YJ. 32 (as the presiding deity of the asterism); VS. “2 21 ; 
SS. 4. 6. 34: SuS. 8. 18 (called Pitr in the last three rep ee 
Piisan, lord of Revati (Junction star £ Piscium): A.J. 
(as the presiding deity); YJ. 34; SS., SuS. Pausna. 
Prajaipati (or Kah), lord of Rohini (Junction star Aldebaran) - 
AJ. 25 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 32; VS. 8. 11; BS. 2. 176; 
SS. 4. 6. 11; SuS. 8. 20 (asterism named Prajapati in the 
last four works). 
Bhaga, lord of Pirva-phalguni (Junction star 5 Leonis) : 
AJ. 14 ee as the abbreviation), 25 ; YJ. 15, 32 (as the presiding 
deity) ; (asterism called Bhagya) ; Vs. 8. 8, 18S (asterism 
called Bhagey 
Mitra, lord of Anuradha (Junction star 8 or 6 Scorpions) : 
AJ. 9 (asterism called Mitra), 26 (as 5 aan deity); Ps. 
ana called Maitra); SS. 4. 6; 8* 18 (also called 
aitra in the last two works). 
Yama, lord of Bharani (Junction star 35 Arietis): AJ. 
| 27 (as the presiding deity); YJ. 34; SS. 4. 6. 9 (called Yamala). 
Rudra (or Bhava), lord of Ardra (Junction star « Orionis) - 
AJ. 9 (called eT ca nf (Rudra as the presiding deity); YJ. 
10, 32: SS. 4. 6 ed Rudra). 
Varuna, lord "f sab ick (Junction star ~ Aquarii): AJ. 
he the presiding deity); YJ. 38; PS.; VS. l74 (Varuna 
e last two works). 
een” 2 (ealled Va of comes (Junction na “ or Fiance gid 
Se asu), 27 (as the presiding deity) ; » 34. 
ey, As fiyu,. lord of sph BS. 2. ar Arotaras) AJ. 26 (as 
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Brhaspati, lord of Pisya (Junction star 5 Canceri) : AJ. 
25 (the presiding deity) ; YJ..92; S88: 4.6. $4; °SuS. 8. 18 
(Barhaspatya in SS. and SuS.). 
Savitr, lord of eee ee star y or 6 Corvi): AJ. 
26 (the presiding deity) ; 
Soma, lord of Me cakick Hh unction star A Orionis): AJ. 26, 
YJ. 32 (the presiding deity). . 


2. List of the Naksatras with their presiding Deities. 


(1) ASvini [also named Dasra (VS)]; abbreviation jyau 
(AJ., YJ.). Presiding deities the Asvins. 

(2) Bharani (also called Yamala). Presiding oetey Yama. 

(3) Krttik& (also called Agni, Agneya). Pr. d. Agni. 

(4) Rohini (also called Prajaipati). Pr. d. sasat (Kah). 

(5) Mrgasira. Pr. d. Soma. 

(6) Ardra (also called Bhava, Rudra). Pr. d. Rudra. 

(7) Punarvasu (also called Aditi, Aditya). Pr. d. Aditi 
(or Aditya). 

(8) PisyA (also called Barhaspatva). Pr. d. Brhaspati. 

(9) Asles& (also called Sar pa). 

(10) Magha (also called Pita). Pr. d. Pitarah. 

(11) or ver poeleunt (also called Bhaga, Bhigya, ga as 
abbreviation) Bhaga. 

(12) Uttara-phalguni (also called Dhiatiér in AJ. and YJ., 

yama). Pr. d. Aryaman. 

~ (13) Hast&. Pr. d. Savitr. 

(14) Citra. Pr. d. Tvastr. 

(15) Svati.e Pr. d. Vayu. 

(16) Visikha. Pr. d. Indragni. 























(17) Anuradha (also called Mitra, Maitra). Pr. d, ‘Mitra. | 

(18) Jyestha (also called Indra). Pr. d. Indra. . ie. 

(19) Mila. Pr. d. Nirrti. er 
(20) Pa Pe (also called Apa, sales pa as an abbrevia-— = 
tion d. 4 aad 
| Yay t Uttarisadha. Moet called Vais aigva, Vaiéva Deva; * Aes / 
as an abbreviation). d. Visve ‘Devah. Lon 
(22) Geavank. Pr a. Visnu. weet ae = 
(33) hanistha false sailed. ware). ae i a. Vasus. a 
24) Satabhist (also called Varuna). Pr. rsa ne re 
(25) Piirva-bhadrapada (also called Aje a, Ai da fs as ~~ 
ass ep hkesiaton). Pr. ct Aja Ekapid. ne =e 
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- 
ficance of the names of and the various attributes assigned 
to these deities may be supposed to have been derived from the 
various physical phenomena observed by the Vedic sages and 
correlated with the rising of groups of stars or asterisms, perhaps 
at dawn. As more and more of the asterisms came to be re- 
cognized, more and more deities were created and named after 
the physical phenomena noticed with their risings. Hence 
we may reasonably suppose that the Adityas, or most of them 
at least, represented a group of stars or asterisms, including 
as well the large luminous bodies, as the sun and the moon. 
We may thus account for the gradual increase of their number, 
even exceeding twelve and reaching nearly the number of the 
naksatras. Thus, the Adityas are ultimately to be taken as the 
luminous bodies of the heaven. Considering that some of 
the Adityas recognized at an early period were called the sons 
of Aditi and others, by their name, signify (luminous) bodies 
situated on (or pertaining to) Aditi, we may take Aditi to re- 
present the celestial dome (sphere) studded with stars. Lastly, 
taking Diti as the counterpart of Aditi, that the Adityas are all 
confined to the Zodiac and the northern hemisphere and that 
the Adityas are opposed (as enemies) to the Daityas, we may 
take Aditi to represent the northern hemisphere and the Zodiacal 
signs (the part of the heaven which could be seen from the 
latitude of the North-West India throughout the year) and 
Diti to represent the limited, visible portion of the southern hemi- 
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seems to indicate a space which can be determined by our 
senses. It seems to be identical with the first adit’ from which 
daksa had his origin. So far as we can interpret the signi- 
ficance of daksa, it seems to indicate the space where energy 
(perhaps in the form of luminous particles) has appeared. The 
second aditi arising from daksa, scems to be the one widely 
recognized by the Vedic sages; she has given origin to the 
Adityas (the luminous bodies). Here we should take her to 
represent the whole celestial sphere (as the counterpart Diti 
does not seem to have been taken into account). We further 
see that the Pauranik Daksa takes the place of the second 
aditi and represents the celestial sphere, his daughters represent- 
ing the lunar mansions and the constellations of the northern 
hemisphere. A scholar named Binod Bi hari Ray, in his work 
‘The Universe’, has interpreted these passages in the light 
of the five physical elements—earth (ksitt), water (ap), fire 
(tejah), air (marut), and sky (vyoma). He takes @$@ for the sky, 
ultanapad for air, bhit for tejah, daksa for water, and aditi for 
earth (solid matter). Although the idea of creation from the 
five physical elements was in vogue at a later period, we cannot 
apply the same idea here, the great drawback being the six 
dea we have here in place of five. Thus the present 
hypothesis of the creation of the universe is different from that 
developed at a much later period. 
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III. CrELeEstratr EQguator. EQUINOXES AND SoLsrTices. 
SUN'S NORTHWARD AND DOWNWARD SHIFTING 
IX A YEAR. 


1. Trita and Visvaripa. 


Trita.—Trita is a minor deity of Rigveda. No particular 
hymns are dedicated to him; but he is mentioned incidentally 
- in some twenty-nine hymns, where his name is scattered through 

different passages (rks). = 
He is sometimes called by the name of T'rita Aptya (Trita 
of the waters) or only by the name of Apfya (1. 105.9; V. 41. 
9; VIIT. 47. 14; X. 8. 8). Again we get the mention of a 
sage named Trita Vaibhuvasah (X. 46. 3) who is said to have 
obtained fire on the ground. In many places (X. 46. 6; X, 
115. 4; ete.), Agni has been qualified as trita, that is, with 
three forms. Trita Aptya also appears in the personification 
of a sage and several hymns are assigned to him (I. 105; VIII. 

47; IX. 33-4; 102; X. 1-7). | 
Trita is associated or mentioned with several other deities. 
He is closely associated with Indra, and we shall study this 
association later. He is closely related to Soma; we shall 
follow the relationship in connection with Trita’s works. Trita 
is connected with Agni (celestial fire—the sun?) in several 
ways, which we shall discuss below. Trita is mentioned with 
‘the Maruts (II. 34. 10; V. 54. 2; VIII. 7. 24; etc.). We 
are told that the Maruts killed the enemies of Trita (II. 34. 10). 
When the Maruts, having harnessed their steeds, traverse 
every place and meet the lightening, Trita roars and widespread 
showers of rain fall to the ground (V. 54. 2). Further, the 
i Maruts preserved the strength of Trita (VILL. 7. 24). Trita 
eee. further mentioned as holding Varuna in the sea (LX. 95. 4). 
Lastly, we find that the Vayus (winds) asked the help of Trita 

(X. 116. 4). 







shaft (X. 99. 6) and his arrows (II. 11. 20); we are also told 
that he slew Visvariipa with his weapons (X. 8. 8). Trita has 
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food (the Soma beverage) (I. 187. 1). Again we are told that 
he helped Indra in his fight with Vrtra and in giving this assist- 
ance he was further aided by the Maruts (VIII. 7. 24). Further 
Indra seized the cows from Ahi and gave them to Trita (XxX. 
48. 2). Ahi seems to be identical with Vrtra. In this con- 
flict with Vrtra, Indra acted according to the will of Trita (VIII. 
52. 1). Secondly, the slaying of Visvariipa. Urged by Indra 
and knowing his paternal weapons Trita slew Visvariipa, the 
three-headed, seven-rayed son of Tvastr (X. 8. 8). Visvaripa 
was delivered by Indra to Trita (II. 11. 19). The same feat 
is also attributed to Indra himself elsewhere (IT. 11. 19: X. 
S, 9). Indra, while subduing the Disa, also subdued the 
three-headed six-eyed ; Trita, empowered by the vigour of Indra, 
killed the boar by his finger-tips which are as sharp as the iron 
(the iron-tipped shaft) (X. 99. 6). Thirdly, the breaking of 
the fence (paridhi) of Vala.  Trita cleft the fence (paridhi) of 
Vala (1. 52. 4, 5). Again we are told that Indra strengthened 
by the Soma-pressing Trita, possessed of good arrows, cast 
down Arbuda and with the Agnirasas rent Vala (II. 11. 20). 
Fourthly, Trita’s work in connection with Soma. We are in- 
formed of Trita as a preparer of Soma (II. 11, 20; IX. 32. 2: 
IX. 38. 2; ete.) and as a purifier of the same (IX. 34. 4). 
Trita’s maidens (fingers according to Sayana) urge the pad 
coloured Soma-juice with the stones for Indra (IX, 32. 2; 1X. 
38. 2). Trita becomes drunk with Soma-juice (VIII. 12, 16). 
In this connection we should note a few passages on Soma. 
Soma lies in the secret place near the two pressing stones of Trita 
(IX. 102. 2). Soma caused the sun along with the sisters 
(j@mivih ; or by growth, by increase in strength) to shine on 
the top of Trita (IX. 37. 4). Soma placed in Trita nourishes 
Indra situated in the sky (IX. 95. 4). Again we are told that 
fas if) Soma has created the name of Trita (LX. 86. 20). Indra 
drank Soma beside Manu, Vivasvat, and Trita (Va@lakhilya 4. 1). 
FPifthly, we are told that Trita harnessed a steed given by Yama ; 
Indra mounted the steed first. This steed was united with — 
Yama, Aditya, and Trita by a secret operation. Sixthly, Trita 
blows upon the rising flame of Agni like a smelter and sharpens 
(atrengtheniyeiins as in a smelting furnace (V. 9. 5). ‘Trita, 
eagerly seeking Agni, found him on the head of the cow. Trita 
surrounded by flames seated himself within his place (X. 46. 
3, 6) 
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extended (connected) and was praying to them to get out of the 
pit (1. 105. G). Fourthly, the horse killed in the horse-sacrifice 
is said to stay with Yama, Aditya, and Trita (I. 163. 3). This 
horse is said to be tied to heaven in three places. Fifthly, 
Adityas and Usias are prayed to transfer ill deeds and evil 
dreams to Trita (VIII. 47. 13-17); such an idea is also suggested 
vaguely in Atharvaveda, where it is mentioned that the guilt 
or dream is transferred to Trita. 

Trita is also mentioned in other Vedic literatures. In 
Taittiriya Samhita (I. 8, 10. 2), Trita is considered to be the 
bestower of long life. We find this mentioned in several other 
treatises in association with Ekata and Dvita,. as noted 

below. . 
The three deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are closely asso- 
ciated. We do not find the word Ekata in the Rigveda, but 
the term Dvita occurs in the Rigveda as the name of a sage 
who is called Dvita Aptya (IX. 103). There is another sage 
who has been called Dvita Mrktavaha of Atri family (V. 18). 
All the three names, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are found together 
in Taittiriva Samhita (I. 8, 10. 2), Vajasaneyi Samhita (1. 23), 
Taittiriya Brihmana (III. 2, 8, 10-11), and Satapatha Brihmana 
(I. 2, 3. 1). Sayana, in his Introduction to Rigveda I. 105, 
says that, according to the Saityinas, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita 
were in ancient times three sages ; once upon a time they were 
in a desert and having felt thirsty came to a well. Trita en- 
tered into the well to drink the water and also brought water 
out of the well for the other two. These two sages, after they 
have had drunk the water, seized the money of Trita, threw 
him into the well, covered the mouth of the well. with the wheel 
of a chariot, and went away. Trita prayed to the gods in his 
mind to get him out of the well. Having seen the moonlight 
inside the well at night, he worshipped the gods. Yaska in his 
Nirukta (IV. 6) Seclainn the word frifa as meaning * very pro- 
ficient in wisdom’ and as a numeral referring to one of the 
three brothers, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. In another place 
(IX. 25) he considers Trita as * Indra in three abodes’ (that is, 
heaven, earth, and air), Lastly, we have the mention of three 
deities in Mahabharata (XII, 12,772), where they are called the 
desired (md@nasa) sons of Brahma. 
We have references to Trita in the Avesta, where he appears 
as Thrita and Thraetaona, perhaps as two distinct persons (?). 
‘Thrita (Yasna IX) was the third person in the corporeal world 
who prepared Haoma (Soma), the others being Vivanhvant 
_ (Vivasvat) the first, Athwya (Aptya) the second, and Pouru- 
shaspa (Parucchepa ?) the fourth. Thrita had two sons (Vendidad 
I. 68, 69). Thraetaona was born to help Varina (Varuna ‘) with 
our corners and killed the serpent Dahika (Disa). In another 
orda Avesta XXI, 33), Thraetaona is mentioned as 
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34), the snake, has three jaws, six strong eves, and of thousand- 
fold strength. q 

Visvaripa. The word occurs some twenty times in the 
Rigveda. Except in four passages (II. 11, 19- X. 8, 8-9; 
X. 99. 6.), the term has been used to qualify various deities 
(as, the Sun, the Maruts, Tvastr, Brhaspati, etc.) and perhaps 
means “omniform’ or ‘having the sum-total of the world’s 
beauty". In the above-mentioned four passages we have 
the indication of a story in which Visvaripa appears with a 
distinct personality. 

Visvariipa is the son of Tvastr (IT. 11, 19). He had three 
heads (X. 8. 8; X. 99. 6), six eves (xX: 99. 6), and seven rays 
(X. 8. 8). 

We are informed of the conflict between Visvaripa on one 
side and Indra and Trita on the other. Indra killed Visvartipa 
to gain the friendship of Trita (II. 11, 19). In another place 
we are told that Indra raised a loud noise around the cattle of 
Visvaripa and cut down the demon’s head looking upwards 
and full of glory and valour. His three heads hang down. Again 
we are told (X. 99. 6) that Indra struck the roaring demon 
(dasa) and to subdue the three-headed and six-eyed one, lent 
his might to Trita who tore the boar into pieces with his sharp- 
nailed fingers. Lastly (X. 8. 8), we are informed that Trita 
Aptya, sent by Indra, killed the three-headed, seven-rayed one. 

The above-mentioned story has been much expanded in 
Taittiriya Samhita (IT. 5. 1), Maitriyani Samhita (IT. 4. 1), 
Kathaka Samhita (XII. 10), and Satapatha Brahmana (I. 2, 3. 
2; 1. 6. 3. 1-5; V. 5. 4. 2-6). The bodily characteristics of Vis- 
varipa have also been described in the last-named work (I. 7. 
3.1; V. 5. 4, 2) as having three heads, six eyes, three faces, 
and similar (that is, similarly peculiar) form. Of the three heads 
of Visvariipa, one used to drink Soma, one wine, and one used 
to eat food. When Indra cut off the three heads, the first 
one became a hazeleock, the second a sparrow, and the third 
a partridge. | 

4 I et now deal with the views of oriental scholars on the 
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was a god of the sea and waters; later he took Trita to be 
originally ae human healer who was subsequently deified. 
Hillebrandt regarded 'Trita as a deity of the bright sky. Perry 
believed him to be a god of the storm, older than Indra. Hardy 
took him to be a moon-god. Maccdonell regarded Trita as the 
god of lightening or ‘the aerial form of fire, originally the 
middle member of the triad Agni, Vayu or Indra, Sirya. 
Plunket (Ancient Calendars and Constellations. pp. 176-7) 
regarded Trita as a * personification of the third of the moon's 
course through the constellations of the Zodiac at the season 
of the summer solstice (in Aquarius or in Piscis, sometimes 
indeed at the junction of these constellations) ’. 

Coming to Visvaripa we find that Ka&linath Mukherji 
is his Popular Hindu Astronomy, pp. 125, 139, suggested 
that Visvariipa is the constellation Orion (Kala-purusa). He 
regarded the three prominent stars in the head of the Orion 
as the three heads of ViSvariipa. 

I shall now discuss the physical nature of Trita and Vié- 
varipa and shallexpress my own views. We find that the latter 
has been described as a serpent with three heads, six eyes, seven 
rays, and of thousandfold strength (in the Avesta and Rigveda). 
Hence we cannot identify him with Orion. We know that 
from ancient times a large snake-like constellation figure has 
been recognised on the south of the ecliptic (the sun's apparent 
circular path in the heaven) sweeping over nearly one-fourth 
the entire circle of the heaven and lying beneath the Zodiacal 
constellations Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. This is named Hydra. 
The posterior part of its body hes beneath Citra (Spica), 
the presiding deity of which is Tvastr, the father of Visvaripa. 
The number of heads of the Hydra has been variously counted 
from 7, 9, several to 100, according to various records and 
legends (Brown's Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, pp. 104-5). 
It is the storm and ocean-monster of the ancients and has been 
also called the water-snake. From these evidences we are 
inclined to identify Visvaripa as the constellation Hydra. 

Coming to Trita, we find that he is closely associated with 
Indra, Soma, Agni, Maruts, and Vayu, and hence he cannot 
be identified with any of them. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence for the belief, already held by the oriental scholars, 
that some of the feats attributed to Trita in the Avesta and 
in the earlier hymns of the Rigveda have been transferred to 
Indra in the later hymns of the latter work and that Trita has 
been thrown into the background, That Trita is closely con- 
nected with the rains in the season of the summer solstice is 
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Plunket), Maruts and Vaivu, as well as with the thunderstorm 
and downpour of rains, Further, considering his *abode in the 
heaven, the position of the sun on his top, and his slaying of 
Visvariipa (Hydra), we can definitely assign his place to that 
part of the heaven which lies beneath the summer solstice 
im the ecliptic in close connection with the Hydra. When 
one thinks of the three brothers, Ekata. Dvita, and Trita and 
of Trita’s cakra, one is inclined to entertain the idea that they 
form together a complete circle, each representing its one-third. 
Taking into account the close connection of Trita with the rainy 
season and finding that he has two other brothers. I think it 
probable that the three brothers are in someway connected 
with three seasons, recognised in the early Vedic period. 
Plunket also holds the view that the three form a circle and he 
considers that Trita represents one-third of the circular path 
of the moon. Trita’s close association with Soma (which he 
takes as the moon) has led Plunket to arrive at such a con- 
clusion. But | am unable to adhere to his view and am led 
to the conclusion that Trita represents one-third part of the 
equator connected with and lying beneath the summer solstice 
for the following reasons: (i) ita’s slaying the Visvaripa. 
This is easily explained if we think that the equator was passing 
through the constellation figure Hydra. This actually peppenss 
sometime about 3000 B.c., when the equator passed through 
the neck of the figure. (ii) Trita’s fall into a pit. This state- 
ment can be reconciled if we remember that half the equator 
is placed beneath (on the south of) that half of the ecliptic 
which has the summer solstice in the middle. This depression 
of the equator has been allegorically described as Trita’s fall 
into a pit. Again all the statements concerning the close 
connection of Trita with Soma, on which Plunket has based his 
conclusion, can be reconciled for the following reason: The 
moon's orbit cuts the ecliptic at two points (spoken of as the 
ascending and descending nodes) and the plane of its orbit is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 5°8’ approxi- 
mately. nen these two points are known to shift along the 
ecliptic and the plane of the moon’s orbit is known to 
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lightening, although he is distinctly mentioned as the rain- 
giver ; he is connected in a general way to all the phenomena 
we see connected with the rains. 

Some of the feata of Trita remain unexplained until we can 
find out the physical nature of the personalities connected with 
such feats. 


2. Mitra and Varuna. 


Mitra and Varuna, being closely associated in the Rigveda, 
are here considered together. 

They are invoked together in some nineteen hymns and 
in about two hundred and thirteen passages in addition, with 
or without other deities. Mitra has been praised alone in a 
single hymn (III. 59) and with or without Varuna in about 
two hundred and forty-one passages. Varuna has been ad- 
dressed alone in seven complete hymns and with Indra in seven 
complete and parts of two hymns. He has been altogether 
invoked about three hundred and fifteen times, with or without 
Mitra and other deities. Their wives are also mentioned in 
several passages (I. 22. 12; I. 109. 2). They are associated 
with Aryaman in a large number of passages. 

There are many physical features attributed to Mitra and 
Varuna, They are visible (I. 35. 13; V. 65. 1), bright (1. 
136.4; If. 27.2; V. 67.1; VII. 66. 17; ete.), full of strength 
(III. 59. 8; VI. 48. 1; VII. 66. 2; ete.), producers of sound 
(X. 102. 7) and fire-tongued (VII. 66. 10). They are emperors 
(V. 63. 2, 3; VII. 25. 4). Their brightness illuminates the 
heaven and earth and sky. They are unequal (asamea) (Vi. 


67. 1). 

We are informed of Varuna’s traits. He is irritable (IV. 
41. 4), ord (dhrtavrata) (I. 141.9; IL. 1.4; ete.) and white 
in colour . 41. 9; ete.). We are told of Varuna’s wrath 


(I. 24. 6; VII. 84. 2; ete.). Agni is invoked for relief from 

| Varuna’s wrath (IV. 1, 4) and from Varuna’s mischief (1. 128. 

: 7). Soma and Rudra have been invoked to save from Varuna’s 

Varuna’s garments are all golden (I. 25. 13). 
fcienally to each, other (V. 41. 3). 

Mitra and Varuna are Adityas (I. 14. 3; LI. 27. 2, 6; 
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| Mitra and Varuna always travel in the same chariot (Vv. 
62. 2). They remain in the highest region in their chariot 
(V. 63.1). Their chariot is golden with metallic pegs (V. 62. 
8); it remains in the sky, shining like lightening (V. 62. 7). 
Varuna’s steed is of a tawny colour (V. 62. 7), 

Mitra and Varuna live in the heaven (I, 137. 1); their 
abode is old (VIII. 25. 17), golden (1, 136. 2.) and very lofty 
(VII. SS. 5); their house has a thousand doors (VII. ‘88. 5). 
The sun, rising from his place, goes to the abodes of Mitra and 
Varuna (I. 152. 4; VII. 60. 1 ‘ 

Let us now consider the usual works of Mitra and Varuna— 
(1) Mitra and Varuna, like several other deities, are closely 
connected with the heaven and earth and sky. They hold 
the three worlds (IIT. 59. 1; V. 69.1; X. 132, 3: etc.). They 
have separately fixed the heaven and earth by their strength 
(VIT. 61. 4). With Aryaman, they support the three grounds 
(three regions of the earth) and three (regions of the) heavens 
(Il. 27.8). Mitra and Varuna point out the path to the heaven 
(V. 64. 1). Varuna made the sky spread all round (V. 85. 2). 
Varuna has measured the extent of the earth (VIIL. 42. 1). 
(2) Mitra and Varuna are the regulators of time. With Arya- 
man, they have established the autumn (year), month, and day 
and night (VII. 66. 11); with Indra and Agni, they originated 
the day (V. 49. 3). Dawn is, so to say, the lustre of Mitra 
and Varuna (IIT. 61.7). Mitra destroys the darkness (I. 141. 
%). Varuna knows the twelve months and knows how the 
months originate (I. 25. 8). Varuna makes his own lustre 


cow (VIL. 87. 4). (3) Mitra and Varuna are regarded as the . 
givers of rain. They are lords of water (VII. 64. : 
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sun. The sun is regarded as their eves (VI. 51. 1; VII. 61.1; 
X. 37. 1; etc.) as also representing the eyes of Mitra, Varuna, 
and Agni (I. 115. 1). Again, the sun is Varuna himself (1. 
50. 6G). The sun is their friend (I. 152. 4) and is as if it were 
their weapon (V. 63. 4). Mitra and Varuna exhibit their 
brightness in the sun's abode (VIII. 28. 19) ; .they increase the 
sun’s brightness (V. 62. 2). They hold the sun in the aky 
(V. 63. 7; V. 66. 2). The sun exhibits his bright form to 
make Mitra and Varuna visible (J. 115. 5). The sun's motion 
and setting are the works of Mitra and Varuna (III. 55. 6). 
When the sun rises in the morning, Mitra and Varuna, riding 
on their chariot, look at Diti and Aditi (V. 62. 8). Agni is 
called Mitra and Varuna (VI. 12. 3). Mitra and Varuna epread 
light all round (X. 31. 9). Again, Varuna is said to hold his 
brightness high up in the sky (I. 24. 7). He fashioned the 
sun for brightness (VII. 87. 5). Varuna surrounds his well- 
nourished body with golden garments and spreads his golden 
rays all round (I. 25. 13). Varuna arranged for the sun’s 

and separated the days and nights from one another 
(I. 24. 8; VII. 87. 1). Varuna, with Indra, made the sun 
move in the sky (VII. 82. 3). Lastly, Varuna measured the 
sky with the suf like a balance (V. 55. 5); he fashioned the 
sun in the sky for brightness, like a balance (VII. 87.5). Visnu, 
again, is said to have his three steps by the laws of Mitra for 
Indra (VIII. 52. 3). 

We should also consider some minor deeds of Mitra and 
Varuna. (1) They became four-cornered (provided with four 
weapo yana) killed the three-cornered (three-weaponed) 
one (V. 152. 2). (2) Varuna holds the directions on the earth 
(VIII. 41. 2); he extends to (all) the directions (VIII. 41. 2). 
(3) It is by Varuna’s order,that the moon shines at night (1. 
24.10). (4) Mitra and Varuna hold Dadhikra (IV. 31. 2, 5). 

y, there are several myths connected with Mitra and 
Varuna. (1) They know the AéSvins (VI. 62. 9). (2) When 
Purukutsa, the son of Durgaha, was imprisoned (killed /), the 
seven sages (saptarsis) became the lords of the country. Puru- 
kutsa’s wife performed a sacrifice for Indra and Varuna and 
was gifted with a son, Trasadasyu (IV. 42. 8, 9). (3) When 
s was bound down to three wooden pillars, he prayed 
Varuna to release him by loosening the ties above, below and 
in the ery He got free (I. 24. 13-15). There is a detailed 
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myth regarding Vasistha (VII. 88. 3, 4). Vasistha was com- 
piled to go on a boat with Varuna. The boat was made to 
move on the sea (sky) during the day time by Varuna. Vasistha 
was happy on this boat-like swing. (6) When the king Sudisa 
was attacked by ten aboriginal kings he defeated them with 
the help of Indraeand Varuna (VIL. 83. 7, 8). 

» Lastly, we find many requests to Mitra and Varuna. A 
few of these entreaties are of importance to us. They have 
been invoked for protection from great distress (Vrhadvarutha) 
(VIEL. 18. 20) and three distresses (trivarutha) (VIII. 18. 21), 
Indra and Varuna together have been invoked for progeny, 
fertile land, and long life (IV. 41. 6). 

We find mention of Mitra and Varuna in the Brihmanas. 


Opposing qualities have often been attributed to Mitra and | 


Varuna: Mitra is right, Varuna left (Taitt. 1, 7. 10. I); 
water (payah) is Mitra’s and Soma is Varuna’s (Satapath. 4. 1, 
4, 9); Mitra is prdna, Varuna is apina (Satapath. 8. 4. 2. 6: 
ete.); Mitra is day, Varuna is night (Aitareya. 4, 10); and so 
on, Again, Varuna has been called the year (sambatsara) 
(Satapath. 4. 1, 4, 10). 

In the ancient astronomical treatises, Mitra is regarded 
as the presiding deity of Anurddhad naksatra (Yajusa. 10, 33; 
Are. 10, 26; Soma-siddhanta 4. 6-34: Siirva-siddhinta 8, 18) 
and Varuna is that of Satabhisa (Yaj. 34; Are. 27; Brahma- 
siddhanta 2. 174; Pitimaha-siddhanta). The saptami tithi 
in connection with the Satabhisd naksatra in the month of 
Agrahdyana is recognised as Mitra-saptami. | 

Mithras is the Iranian form of the Vedic Mitra (Plunket, 
p- 81). He was the sun-god of the Persians and his worship 
was introduced into Rome about the time of the fall of the 
Republic. The birthday of the sun-god was kept at the winter- 
solstice, but the great festivities in his honour were held at the 
season of the spring equinox. Mithras used to be represented 
in sculpture as thrusting his dagger into the neck of the mystic 
bull. metimes ® scorpion was made to join with Mithras 
in his attack upon the Bull (Plunket, pp. 61-64). 





Coming to the opinion of the V scholars, we see that 
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as the sum-god coming in conjunction with the sign ‘Taurus 
in the day time and at night by Scorpio, the constellation in 
opposition. “This triumph of Mithras was associated tradi- 
tionally—in Roman days it could only have been traditionally 
—with the occurrence, at a remote date, of the spring equinox 
during the time the sum was in conjunction with the - 
stellation Taurus’ (Plunket, p. 64). We have already 

that the birthday of Mithras used to be taken as the winter 
solstice during the Roman period. From our side, we see that 
the asterism Anuridhi, of whom Mitra is the presiding deity, 
is placed in the sign Scorpio. Again, the asterism Satabhiai 
in the month of Agrahfiyana is dedicated to Mitra. T aking all 
these facts together we may take Mitra to be the presiding 
deity of the winter solstice or vernal equinox. Considering 
that dawn is the lustre of Mitra, that Mitra destroys the 
darkness, that Mitra increases the brightness of the sun, that 
Mitra can look at both Diti and Aditi, and that V isnu had 
three steps by the laws of Mitra, I take Mitra to be connected 
with the vernal equinox. Further, in his many functions, 
Mitra is directly opposite to Varuna, who appears to be the 
presiding deity of the autumnal equinox. We find Varuna 
to be closely connected with water and to be associated with 
Indra. He is also closely connected with the sun. The 
great fact which reveals his true nature is that he swings the 
sun like a balance. This is very suggestive of the equinoctial 
point from which the sun is known to move on either side to the 
solstitial points. His opposite position and nature to Mitra 
and his special connection with water and the growth of herbs, 
make me believe that he really represents the autumnal 
equinox or its presiding deity. All the facts which we find in 
connection with Mitra and Varuna can be very well reconciled 
if we accept this view. Varuna’s irritability may refer to the 
distress from flood in the autumn or to the trying moist heat 
at this period of the year. Varuna’s messengers seem to be 
the clear sky studded with stars. The same chariot for them 
both evidently refers to the same position of the two equinoctial 
points. The progress of the dawns daily from the abode 
of Varuna at a distance of thirty yojanas has been explained 
by Sfaiyana thus: The period of dawn is that when the stars 
cannot be seen and the sun has not risen. It extends from 
2ist to 26th hours. Varuna is the sun. Every day the sun 
moves round the meru by five thousand and fifty-nine yojanas. 
The dawns also go ahead by thirty yojanas and hence appear 
in places thirty yojanas distant in front of the sun. The pas- 
Sate Tight have indicated the increase of the duration of night 





by the receding of the dawn and the late rising of the sun. 





Mitra and Varuna’s destroying the three-cornered one by a 
four-cornered may mean the Bo, ak of the four equinoctial 
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the three steps of the sun from the equinox to one solstice, 
one solstice to another and from the solstice back to the equinox 
again. 

. Mitra and Varuna’s knowledge of the Asvins may mean that 
the vernal equinox was placed on the asterism ASvini at that 
time. The seven sages becoming the lords of the country 
may mean that the sapfarsi (Great Bear) was nearest the polar 
star. This happened about 3000 B.C. The story of Sunah- 
ri wl may indicate that the precession of the equinoxes came 
to known by the sages. Sunahsepa may be the personifica- 
tion of the obliquity of the ecliptic. The three pillars may be 
the two solstices at the sides (summer solstice fiche up and 
winter solstice lower down) and the equinoctial points at the 
same place in the middle. Freeing Sunahsepa by Varuna miay 
indicate that the movement of the ecliptic along the equator 
(rather that of the equator along the ecliptic), not known before, 
was now recognised, at the time of the autumnal equinox. In 
the myth of Vasistha, Vasistha is the sun. Urvadi is the dawn. 
Agastya is the star Canopus. The boat scems to be the constella- 
tion Argo of which Canopus is the most brilliant star, The pitcher 
seems to’ be the constellation figure of Aquarius, Vasistha’s 
birth appears to be the sunrise. The whole story thus refers 
to the heliacal rising of Canopus at the time of the vernal or 
autumnal equinox. In this connection we quote the following 
few lines from Plunket: ‘the almost upright and symmetrical 
position of Argo 3000 B.C. may suggest the likelihood that at that 
date or perhaps a few hundred years later . . . this constella- 
tion was imagined. It will be observed that all the stars of 
Argo, even the bright and southern Canopus at 35°N., would 
have been above the horizon and visible at midnight of the 
winter solstice. At noon of the summer solstice they would 
have been above the horizon, but invisible in conjunction with 
the sun...’ 


3. Indra. 


Indra is the most prominent of all the deities invoked by 
the Rigvedic sages. More than two hundred hymns have 
“sc a ctenti Lt He ts alec: addzeeged 5S Deere ae aete 
fifty-five hymns. Further, he is mentioned many : 
that refer to other deities. with Agni 
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has two eyes (X. 96.9). His jaw or nose has been mentioned 
(III, 32. 3); and he has often been called good-nosed (sudipra, 
I. 9. 3; &Sipri, I. 81. 4; ete.). His arms are long, great and 
far-reaching (VI, 19. 3; VIII. 32. 10; ete.). He has tawny 
hair (X. 96. 3, 4; ete.) and «a tawny beard (X. 96. 4). He 
has the most beautiful form and the ruddy brilliance of the 
sun (X. 112. 3). He is golden (I. 7. 2; VII. 55. 3). 
seven-rayed (TI. 12. 11) and is the lord of rays (TIL. 31. 4). 
These attributes also apply to the sun. In two hymns " 
42, 43), the Francoline partridge has been invoked as In in 
the garb of the bird. 

Many personal traits of Indra are known to us. A large 
number of epithets has been applied to Indra (II. 21. 1-4; 
etc.), mostly expressive of his great might. His vastness is 
referred to in several places (III. 30. 5; III. 46. 3: ete.). 

As regards Indra’s weapons, the thunderbolt is almost ex- 
clusively restricted to him. Brhaspati has been mentioned, 
once as the holder of thunderbolt (I. 40. 8) or using it for killing 
the enemy (IT. 30. 9). The bolt was fashioned by Tvastr 
(I. 121. 12; V. 34. 2); in some other places Uéani has had the 
same work attributed to him. (I. 121. 12; V. 34. 2). Many 
characteristics of the bolt are mentioned: It is metallic (Ayasa), 
golden (I. 57. 2; etc.), bright (ITT. 44. 5) or tawny (III. 44. 
4: etc.). It is four-angled (IV. 22. 2), or hundred-angled (IV. 
17. 10), hundred-jointed (VII. §. 6) and thousand-pointed 
(I. 80. 12). Indra has also been mentioned as armed with a 
bow and arrows (VIII. 45.4; X. 103. 2,3; etc.) and as carry- 
ing a hook (VIII. 17. 10). In the Atharvaveda (VIII. 8. 5-5), 
Indra is said to have a net. - 

Indra’s golden car (VI. 29. 2) is drawn by tawny steeds 
(I. 174.6; I. 177.1; IV. 32. 22-24: ete.). The steeds vary in 
number from two to one hundred (II. 18. 4—6) and a thousand 
(If. 13. 9). They are white-backed (VIII, 1. 25) and sun- 
eyed (I. 16. 1, 2), The steeds are the givers of rain (I. 177. 


2; VI. 44. 20). The steeds, as they travel, split up the direc- 


tions into two (IIT. 43. 6). Indra’s chariot and steeds were 
fashioned by the Rbhus (I. 111. 1; V. 31. 4). 
Indra is said to be related to several deities. His mother 
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Asvins also helped Indra in his works (I. 116. 21; X. 131. 4): 
once, they saved Indra (X. 131. 5). £ 

We are told something about the birth and origin of Indra. 
Two hymns (IIT. 48; IV. 18) are concerned in describing his 
birth. He is often described as having been born. He is said 
to have wished to be born in an unnatural way through the 
side of his mother (IV. 18. 1, 2). He illuminates the sky after 
being born (III, 44. 4). He sets the wheel of the sun in motion 
after his birth (I. 130. 9). He was a warrior from his very 
birth (IIT. 51.8; V.30.5; VIII. 45.4; ete.). The mountains 
(sky ¢), heaven, and earth trembled with fear when he was born 
(I. GI. 14). Indra, again, is said to have sprung from the 
mouth of Purusa (the Divine Being) (X. 90. 13). He is said 
to have arisen from Prajapati (Satapatha Brihmana and Taitti- 
riva Brihmana). 

Indra’s abode is high up (II, 30. 5) in the heaven (IT. 31. 
3). Indra and Varuna travel over the dusty region (rajas— 
sky {). He is lord of heaven (IIT. 30. 21). Indra, immediately 
after birth, is placed in the highest region (parama vyoma) 
(IIt. 32. 10). Again he has been invoked, with the Maruts, 
to come from heaven, sky, earth, water, the place of the sun 
(ddityaloka) and the distant place. 

I shall now deal with the characteristic deeds of Indra. 
(1) Indra is connected in various ways with the heaven, sky, 
and earth. He is said to support them (III. 32. 8; 
49. 4; IV. 16. 3; ete.), to have placed the luminaries in the 
heaven (I. Sl. 5), to have built the universe (II. 12. 4), and to 
protect the flowers and annuals in the fields (IJ. 13. 7). Most 
of these works, however, cannot be properly said to be charac- 
teristic of Indra; as many other deities have also been endowed 
with these functions. (2) The main characteristic work of 

is exhibited in connection with darkness, cloud, thunder, 

and rain. Indra is said to have covered (every Shing) with 
widespread darkness (II. 17. 4). On the other hand, he is 
said to have removed darkness (VI. 17. 5), to have come out of _ 
darkness, and to have become bright (III. 39. 5). He is said 
ei) — polteved many dawns, autumns, and okt darkness 
ea tase also direct men- 


after the birth of Indra, 
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(II. 23. 18) and Pisan Ye 57. 4). He has been invoked 
many timesto give rain (I. 9; ete.). He is said to fill up 
the rivers with water and to foros rivers (IV. 19.7; VI. 44. 21; 
etc.). He filled up the seas with water (I. 174. 9) and made it 
rise up (II. 15, 6). There are many evidences of his con- 
nection with thunder and storm. Thus, the heaven and earth, 
seas and mountains tremble with fear when Indra is born (1. 
16.14). He destroyed the v ilages by his thunderbolt, cleft the 
seven palaces of Autumn (I. 174. 2; VI. 20. 10) and broke the 
mountain peaks (V. If. 5). All these phenomena are dis- 
tinctly referred to in the killing of various demons (Disas) 
by Indra (see below). (3) Indra is again intimately connected 
with the sun. He has been identified with the sun (II. 30. 1: 
IV. 16. 1; VIII. 82. 4: X. 89. 2). His car has been called 
sun-eyed. Again, the sun is said to have originated from 
Indra (IIT. 30: 12): Indra fashioned the sun (IT. 7. 12: ILI. 
31. 15; Il. 32. 8). He produced the brightness of the sun 
(II. 13. 7) and fashioned his path (X. 111. 3). Indra, with 
Soma (VI. 72. 2), raised the sun high up (in the sky). Indra 
holds the sun (1. 52. 6). He has placed him = the sky) (VI. 
17. 5) and makes him ascend in the sky (I. 3; I. dl. 4). 
He makes the sun visible to us every day (VI. "30. 2). He is 
invoked (IV, 41. 6) so that one may see the sun for a long time. 
Indra is said be have produced the day (IIT. 34. 4) and make it 
visible (VI. 21). 

Indra haw ‘also arranged for the path of the moon in the 
aky (X. 138. 6). 

Indra is also connected with dawn. He is said to have pro- 
duced dawn (IIT. 31. 5; III. 32. 8) and established dawn 
(VI. 17. 5). Again, he is said to have destroyed her (IV. 30. 
8-10), to have broken her erage into pieces (II. 15. 6) and got 
her kidnapped by the sun (IT. 20. 5), 

Lastly, let us study some of the past deeds of Indra. (1) 
Of all the t deeds of Indra, the story of conflict between 

; the sun and Etaéa and Indra's intervention in this matter is 
of great value to us. The true significance of this myth has 
already been dealt with in another place (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. V, 1920, p. (136). The story is told in a frag- 

e mentary form in a few (I.61.15; 11.19.5; 1V. 30. 6; 

Reoveat. &, 10; V. Si. 31; Sy et h be In brief, it runs thus : 

. _ There was a conflict between the sun and EtaSa. Indra inter-. 
vened in the conflict. In some es Indra is said to re 

a obstructed the sun and have allo Etaéa to go ahead ; in 

others, Indra got hold of Etasa and made the sun ape Ma: 

>. (2) The story of Dadhici is d tio. 8: Xe 48.5), (1. 84. 13, 

= Been Fe VIG IS F117. 233 119. 9; 2). Adhering 
ms vant is found actually in the Rigveda, we may narrate the 
as follows: Dadhici had the | = of a iar which the 
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Tvastr and gave it to ASvins. The honey became a sort. of 
binder round their (Asvins’) waist (apikaksya). Indfa, in search 
of Dadhici’s horse-head hidden in the mountains (clouds), got 
it in the region of darkness (Saryandvali). He drove the cows 
(light ?) towards Dadhici and killed the Vrtras ninety-nine times 
with Dadhici’s bone (that is, thunderbolt made from Dadhici’s 
bone). (3) Lndra killed the son of Twastr (visvariipa) (TIT. 48. 4) 
(see above). (4) Indra brought out Agrii’s son, surrounded 
by white ants, from the anthill. Agrii’s son, thus taken out, 
although blind came to see Ahi. All the separated joints came 
together. 

Although Indra has been mentioned many times in most 
of the Brihmanas, there is nothing to be found there for our 
purpose. In Taitti. Br. (1, 5. 1, 5) the asterism Satabhisak is 
assigned to Indra ; but in ancient astronomical works the asterism 
is meant for Varuna. In Satapatha Brihmana (5. 3. 3. 6), Indra 
is called Jyestha (the eldest). In Pit&maha-siddhinta Indra is 
elso called Jvestha and in the Vedinga-jyotisa (Yaj. 33; Arc. 26) | 
he is the presiding deity of the asterism Jyestha. Indrigni 
together is the presiding lord of ViSikha& (Yaj. 33; Arc. 26). 

I shall now discuss on the physical nature of Indra. He is 
taken as the ‘ thunder-god, gigantio in size, a mighty eater and 
drinker, who slays the dragon with his lightning bolt’ (see 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 66). There is not the least 
doubt that Indra is a thunder-god and giver of rain. But we 
can proceed further. He is intimately connected with the 
sun, the sun’s path and dawn. These facts lead us to the con- 
clusion that he is connected with the ecliptic. Again, the 


- passages in which he is stated to have produced the brightness 


of the sun, to have made the sun ascend in the sky, to have 
produced dawn and again to have destroyed her through the 
sun, all make us believe that he is. connected with that part 
of the ecliptic which corresponds to the summer solstice. 
In northern India, the summer solstice is connected with rain 
and thunderstorm (summer monsoon); in the summer solstice 
the days are longest with a prolonged dawn, curtailing the 
night, and an early rise of the sun. All the facts concerning 
Indra and his connection with the sun and dawn can be well- 
explained if we accept him as ‘ the god of the summer solstice °. 
We have a further confirmation of this in the allegorical story 
of the conflict between the Sun and Etaéa. We take Etaéa as 
the mean sun. Their conflict means the point where the; 

meet, that is, where the equation of time becomes zero. — 
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points. When this meeting point was placed before the sunmmer 
sols ‘ce, the truce sun was slower than the mean sun at the 
time of that solstice. When this meeting point was behind 
the sumnmmer solstice, the truce sun was faster than the mean 
sun at that time. This meeting point is not fixed, but is moving 
very slowly year after year. The idea that Indra is the god 
of summer solstice has already been set forth by Plunket in 
his Ancient Calendara and Conatellations, p. 11S. 

I shall now attempt to interpret some of the facta con- 
cerning Indra. Indra’s connection with Varuna may be easily 
explained if we remember that the rains continue till the 
autumnal equinox (which is presided over by Varuna). Indra’s 
origin from the mouth of Purusa (=samvatsara, Gopatha Brah- 
mana, pirva 5. 3, 5 and Satapatha Braihmana, 12. 2. 4. 1) 
simply indicates that the beginning of the vear was counted 
from the summer solstice. The story of Dadhici, again, seems 
to be allegorical. Dadhici is the horse-head constellation figure 
in the asterism A4svini. The Aévins are the two stars of the 
same asterism, with their triangular chariot, the bharani nak- 
satra (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1930, p. 172). 
Tvastr is the presiding deity of the asterism Cifrd (Vedinga- 
jyotisa). Honey which formed the girdle round the waist of 
the Asvins may be that part of the milky way extending from 
Citra to ASsvini. When the summer solstice was near the 
asterism Citra, this asterism used to appear in eastern horizon 
at or before dawn and the Aésvini with the horse-head con- 
stellation-figure lay on the western horizon, the latter covered 
with clouds and darkness. The clouds used to be dispersed 
with rain and thunder and at the same time the daylight used 


> to make its appearance. 


4. Visnu. 


Vere be. been 1 or thrice sone and twice =— Indra ; 
in one bac Sage been praised alone in several passages 
and with Indra in others. Altogether he is eulogised or other- 
wise mentioned for about one hundred times. 

Visnnu is friendly with the ASvins (I. 156. 5) and with Indra 
He remains associated with Indra (1. 156. 4). 
| I arded as the masters of Soma (VI. 69. 3). 
he Maruts protect the sacrifice for Visnu (I. 85. 7). 
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third one is beyond the flight of birds or beyond the idea of 
mortals (I. 155. 5; VIL. 90. 2). Visnu is further called wide- 
going (urugd@ya) and wide-striding (urukrama). y: 

Visnu is said to support the earth by his rays (VII. 99. 3). 
He supports the east side of the earth (VII. 99. 3). Like several 
other deities, Visnu is regarded as supporting the worlds (I. 
154. 4; VII. 99. 2). 

The principal «leeds of Visnu are closely similar to (or 
identical with) those of Indra. Associated with Indra, he killed 
Vrtra (VI. 20. 2) and destroyed the tricks of VrsaSipra (VII. 
of. 4). He also killed Vareci and destroyed the strongholds 
of Sambara (VIL. 99. 5). Again, Visnu made the cirele of 
00 x4 revolve like a wheel (1. 155. 6). - 

Visnu is of much less importance in the Vedas, but he 
comes into great prominence in the Braihmanas and in the 
Puriinas. I shall here confine my attention to the Rigveda 
only. 


It is unanimously held that Visnu represents the sun. His | - 


essential characteristic, namely, his three steps, has been dif- 


ferently interpreted. The three steps have been regarded as 
his going to the heaven, sky, and earth by Sakapini (Nirukta 
12, 19). The commentator, Durgicirya, considers the three 


steps as the rise, ascent to the midsky and setting of the sun. 


¢.. 


We take the three steps as the shifting of the sun from the — 


equinoxes to the solstice and from the solstice to solstice. Be- 
ginning from the equinoctial point in the mid-heaven, the first 


step is the sun’s northward passage to summer solstice, the a 
second step is his passage from the summer solstice to the — 


* 
,* 


ee » oy 


winter solstice at the opposite side, and the third step is his 
The po from the winter solstice back to the equinoctial point, _ 
e 


positions of the two solstices are clear an 


distinct at the ave 
two ends, but the common place of the two equinoctial points — 
is not visible; this has already been referred to (see above), 





Further, Visnu's setting the circle of 360 in matic (ees BCE) ~¥ y 


evidently refers to the annual motion of the sun 
daily passage through the sky. Lastly, his assc 


ae 


and not his 


Indra and his works common to those of the latter as the god — 


of summer solstice, is quite clear. 
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IV. SEasons, 
“1. Rbhua. 


The Rbhus have been invoked in some seven hymns and 
celebrated or simply mentioned by name in a large number 
of scattered verses. 

They have been addressed as the sons of Sudhanvan 
(good archer) (I. 110. 2; III. 60. L; [V. 35. 1; etc.), sons of 

Indra (111, 37. 4) and grandsons of Savasa (might) (III. 35, 1; 
III. 37.4). They have also been referred to as children of 
Manu (111. 60. 3) and as Adityas (VIII. 9. 12). 

The RbAus are bright (I, 161, 11; IV. 36, 5) like the sun 
(I. 110. 4); they are deft-banded (X. 66. 10), skilful (IV. 
33. 1, 8), all-spreading (IV. 34. 9), leaders (of the world) (IV. 
34. 9), and holders of the heaven (X. 66. 10). 

Regarding their ornaments and equipments, we hear of their 
metal helmets and fair necklaces (IV. 37. 4) and of their 
bright car and fat steeds (1. 161. 7; IV. 37.4; VIL. 48. 1). 

The Rbhus are three in number: Rbhu, Vibhu (or Vibhwa), 
and Vaja(1. 161.6; IV.33.3). Fire has been invoked as Rbhu 
on several occasions (II. 1. 10; etc.). 

The Rbhus have been endowed with many powers. For 
convenience the works of the Rbhus may be grouped under two 
headings: their usual work and past deeds. Their usual work 
is to make the charioteer skilful (IX. 22. 6), to lower 
the felly of the wheel of the chariot (VIII 75. 5), and 
spread the firmament in a moment (IV. 33. 1). They also 
produce grass in the elevated regions and water in the low. 
lands (I. 161. 11). They bring down Indra’s thunderbolt from 

ae heaven. 
‘ We are informed of many wonderful past deeds of the 
Rbhus: (i) They rejuvenated the old and worn-out parents 
ad. 20.8; I. 110.8; IV. 33. 2, 4: ete.). (ii) They fashioned a 
ear for the Advins (I. 20.3; IV. 33.8; X. 105.6; ete.). This 
three-wheeled car traverses the sky without horse and reins 
jt (IV. 36. 1) ; it moves in a circle without turning (IV. 36. 2); 
/ and when this car rises in the heaven, the maiden of the sky 
'. (Kanya@) makes her appearance (X. 39. 12). (iii) They made a 
ie 6Ccow (I. 161.3; IV. 34. 9), which is omniform (visvariipa) 
ty (1. 161.6) and yields nectar (I. 20, 3; TIL. 60. 2; ete.). The cow 
- was formed out of hide (I. 110. 8) or drawn out from the hide 
» (1. 161.7; ete.). They again created the mother (cow) from 
iy the young (calf). They fashioned the cow for Brhaspati who 
*} drove up the omniform (visvaritpa), while Indra yoked the two 
| steeds and the ASvins yoked the car (I. 161. 6). They also 
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protected the cow up to (the end of) the (whole) vear and formed 
her limbs out of the flesh throughout the whole year and pro- 
tected her beauty up to the end of the year (TV. 33. 4). (iv) 
They divided the cup devised by Trastr (IT. 20. 5) who is also 
mentioned as an Asura (I 111. 3,5; I. 161.8; TLL. 60. 2: IV, 
oo, 2,3; ete.). The eldest said that he should divide the cup 
into two, the second said that he should divide it into three, and 
the youngest that he should divide it into four (TV. 33. 5), 
When Tvastr said that those who have defied the drinking cup of 
the gods should be killed, the Rbhus took another name from 
that time and the maiden (Aanyd@) pleases them by calling them 
by that name (I. 161.5). When Rbhus had broken the cup into 
four pieces, Tvastr concealed himself amongst the women (I. 
161.4). In other places we are told that Twastr cxpressed his 
desire (that the cup should be so broken) (IV. 33. 6) and 
praised them (IV. 33. 5). The Rbhus again made the cup (1. 
161.9). The cup is brilliant like the day (IV. 33.6). (v) They 
made a steed out of another (I. 161. 7), prepared a shoulder- 
guard, separated the earth from the heaven, and produced a 
beautiful son (TV.34. 9). 

Owing to their wonderful deeds they gained immortality 
although ghey were mortal beings (I. 110. 4; IIT. 603; IV. 
36.4). They also obtained the friendship of various gods— 
Rbhu of Indra, Vibhu of Varuna, and Vaja of the gods 
(TV. 33. 9). 

We are told that one holds water to be the best, another 
fire, and the last one growth (vigour) (I. 161. 9). 

There is a passage (I. 164. 44) which runs thus: Three, 
provided with, hair, look at the whole year in sequence of the 
rlus (seasons); of them, one strews (scatters), one sees the 

iverse with his activity (work); of one there is motion, 
fhough no appearance (definite work) is seen. Sfiyana takes 
them to be the fire, sun, and wind. They may equally well be 
taken as the three Rbhus, whose functions are to give rise to 
rain, to produce growth of vegetation and nothing in succes- 
sion. 

Lastly, there is a story concerning the Rbhus. They came 
to the house of the sun (named as agohya in some places) 
(I. 110. 2) and lay in his house. When they slept (in the house 
of the agohya), they asked the sun ‘ who awakens us here? 
The sun answered ‘the awakening dog; (it is a) complete 
year: reveal yourselves’ ([. 161. 11). In another hymn 
(LV. 33. 7) we are told that when the Abhus remain in the house 
of the sun for twelve days, they make the fields full of harvest 
and the rivers full of water. . | est 

I shall now discuss the physical basi the 

The word Rbhu means ‘ dexterous, skit 
Vibhu ‘ the eminent’ and the word Vaja‘ the 
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of the oriental scholars, as Wilson, etc., hold that the RbhAus 
are sun’s rays. Max Miller states that the names are meant 
for the sun or Indra in many places. Weber takes them to 
mean the genii of creative time, past, present, and future. 
Others, as Ludwig, Zimmer, Kaegi, Hillebrandt, and Hardy 
rightly hold them as the genii of three seasons (See Macdonell’s 
Vedic Mythology, p. 133). I shall discuss this view fully 
below. 

That the Fbhus are the three seasons or rather their presid- 
ing deities can be well maintained from the following evidences : 
(i) Many acts attributed to the Rbhus, as, for instance, the produc- 
tion of grass on the elevated regions and collection of water in 
low lands, bringing down of Indra’s thunderbolt, preparing 
harvest-field and filling of rivers with water, are really works of 
nature intimately connected with seasonal variations. (u) The 
Rbhus are three in number. Let us see with what seasons 
they are connected. Although the Indian vear is at the present 
day divided into six seasons, we have reason to believe that the 
division was very variable in the Vedic and Brahmanic times. 
We find the lowest number of two, summer and winter, in the 
Smrtis (Sabda-kalpadruma, article ‘;tu’), but we have no evi- 
dence in the Rigveda. Such a division is quite feasible in the 
north-west portion of India (Panjab and Sind) where there are 
two extremely hot and cold seasons with or without scanty rains. 
Next comes the division into three: winter, summer, and rainy 
season (according to the Smrtis). In Rigveda there are two 
passages (I. 164. 2, 48) in which a year has been said to consist 
of three nabhis (navels). There is mention of three seasons 
in Satapatha Brahmana (III. 4. 4. 17; XI. 5. 4. 21) and 
Kausitaki Brihma@na (XI. 7), where each of them is taken to 
consist of 120 days. Sfiyana enumerates them as _ grisr 
(summer), varsad (rainy season), and hemanta. In smrtis t 
are éita (winter), grisma, and vars@. The hemanta has been 
said to be last in Satapatha Brahbmana (I. 5. 3. 13), or middle in 
Taittirlya Brahmana (III. 11. 10. 4). Such a division is con- 
firmed when we consider the climatic condition of the Indo- 
gangetic plain that has a summer monsoon attended with more 
or less heavy rain and a more equable temperature all the year 
round. The hemanta evidently means the winter. Next we 





have mention of five seasons in Tandya Brahmana (XfI. 4. 8: 


4 


XII. 2. 3), Satapatha Brahmana (II. 2. 3. 14; IL. 5. 2. 16; 


IU. 1.4. 20; Il. 1. 4. 5), and Aitareya Brahmana (I. 1). In the 
last work it is distinctly mentioned that hemanta and é4éira 


(winter) have been taken to represent one. In Rigveda we have 





- mention of five divisi the cycle of the year (I. 164. 13) 
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and five fellies of the wheel of the sun (I, 164. 14). The divi- 


sion into five is rather secondary to the division into six. The 
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division into six seasons has been mentioned many times in 









the Brahmanas and has also been indicated in the Rigveda 
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(1. 164. 13). Lastly, there is a counting of seven seasons in 
the Brihmanas (Satapatha, VI. 6. 1. 14; LX. 3. 1. 19; ete. ; 
Taittiriva LI. 8. 3.3 im @ year of 13 months). This is also seen 
in Rigv eda (I. 164. 3, 15): there are three which are paired, and 
a single one (unpaired). This counting however takes into con- 
sideration an intercalary month. The names of all the seasons 
are found in the Rigveda. Of them, the term gharma (which 
meant heat in the Vedic times) occurs about 24 times and has 
been used to mean the heat of the fire and the sun (distinctly 
pointing to the ee heat in many places). The term grisma 
occurs once (X, 6) only. The term pravris (rainy season) 
occurs twice (XX. 6s 3,7). The term varsa does not occur in the 
Rigveda. The word Sarad (autumn) occurs about 30 times 
throughout the work (in all the mandalas) and has been used 
in the sense of a vear, indicating a year-end. The term hemanta 
eecurs once in X. 161. 4, where it points to an end of the year. 
The term Atma (winter) occurs ten times in the first, second, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth mandalas and in some passages (I. 4d, l4; 
bE 33. : 2 Vv . 54. 15); it indicates year-ending. There is no men- 
tion of the term 4isira which is used for the winter season 
in later periods (See Amarakosa). Lastly the term vasanta 
(spring) occurs twice (A. 90. 6; X. 161. 4) and in one passage it 
is e to indicate the year-ending. We find that the terms 
gharma, Sarad, and hima occur many times in earlier hymns as 
shown by the name of their composers and by their grammatical 
peculiarities (see Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar) and the 
others in the later ones. Hence we may take these three as the 
names of seasons into which a year used to be divided in the 
early Vedic period. Hence we may take the,summer, autumn, 
and winter as the three recognised seasons Of the early Vedic 
period. We are told that Rbhu obtained friendship with Indra, 
Vibhu with Varuna, and Vaja with the gods. From this we may 
infer that Rbhu is connected with the summer, Vibhu with the 
autumn, and Vaéja with the winter. The same idea seems to 
be also suggested when we are informed that one of them likes 
fire, another water, and the third one growth or vigour. Con- 

.y Sere the derivative meanings and the various deeds of the 
Rbhus L think that the summer includes the rainy season, 
the autumn includes the hemanta as well, and the hima (winter) 
includes the spring. 

I shall now show to what extent the various functions as-_— 
signed to the Rbhus can be reconciled or appropriately interpreted 
in the light of the above views. The derivative meanings of the 
names of the Rbhus are more or less obscure. The dexterity 
on the part of Rbhu may have some bearing on the works of 
heat in nature, The eminence of Vibhu- in QommechOn / 
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Sudhanva, the father of the Rbhus, is probably the sign 
Sagittarius and probably the year-beginning and hence the 
beginning of the seasons used to be counted from the sign. 

The usual works of the Rbhus more or less refer to the 
conditions of the sky and the surface of the earth at the time 
of the heavy rains with attendant thunderstorms. 

The past deeds of the Rbhus can also be well interpreted. 
The parents are none but the heaven and the earth (dyiva- 
prthivi) and their rejuvenation means the revival of the luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation on the surface of the earth and the 
reappearance of the clear blue sky. The ASvins’ triangular car 
is the triangle formed by the principal stars of the zodiacal con- 
stellation bharani. Its fashioning perhaps indicates its appear- 
ance above the horizon in the clear cloudless sky after the 
rains. The ‘maiden of the sky’ is more appropriately the 
sign Virgo than the ‘morning’, as interpreted by Savana. 
Being the fourth sign from Aries (Vesa), both this and 
Virgo can be seen at the same time above the horizon. As the 
ASsvins are intimately connected with Gis&i in many hymns of the 
Rigveda, Sayana was led to this conclusion. ‘The appearance of 
the rains and thunderstorms is indicated by their fashioning of 
Indra’s steed and the bringing down of his bolt. The cow seems 
to be the cloud and the nectar the rains. In some places the 
surface of the earth might have been intended by the cow (IV. 
33. 4). Twastr’s cup, as already interpreted by the oriental 
scholars, is the moon’s disk. This is distinctly indicated when 
we are told that the cup is brilliant like the day. The division 
of the cup into two, three, and four pieces may be taken to 
indicate that th sons were made to commence with half- 
moon (first or last rter) one-third-moon and one-fourth-moon 
(last two corresponding to crescents, that is, its different phases) ; 
and their refashioning of the cup means the formation of the 
full-moon. The origin of one steed from another and the birth 
of a beautiful (strong) child evidently refer to the breeding and 
gestation occurring in some particular season. The separation 
of the’earth from the sky probably indicates the clearing of the 
sky and hence its clear distinction from the earth after the 
rains. ‘The making of a shoulder-guard is perhaps the produc- 
tion of bodily vigour (strong arms and shoulders) under the 
influence of a bracing climate. 

The story of the Rbhus sleeping in the abode of the sun 
and their awakening by the dog as the year was at an end leads 
us to the following astronomical interpretation : (i) The abode 
of the sun is a part of his apparent circular path through the 
heaven, that is, the ecliptic. (ii) The sleeping of the Rbhus for 
12 days in the abode of the sun means that the progress of the 
season becomes very much slowed or comes nearly to a stand- 
still. This also indicates the slowing of the sun’s journey 
through the heaven or, what is the same thing, the slowing 
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down of the speed of the revolution of the ecarth round the sun. 
This slowing takes place to the greatest extent in a certain 
point of the earth’s elliptical orbit round the sun known as the 
aphelion. Seen from the earth the sun is seen to occupy just 
the opposite point, the perihelion, where the motion of the sun 
is seen to be greatly slowed down. The slowing of the pro- 
gress of the season has nothing to do with the winter solstice 
as held by the oriental scholars. This misapprehension arose 
from the fact that the perihelion is at present at a distance of 
few degrees from the winter solstice. (iii) The dog awakening the 
Rbhus is the brilliant star, Sirius, so well-known to the 
ancients. (iv) The season was sarad at that time, which repre- 
sented the end of the year. We may now infer that the period 
in which the actual observation was made was characterized 
by the coincidence or closeness of the sun’s position in the 
perihelion with the autumn and the heliacal setting of the 
Sirius. There is reason to believe that the beginning of a year 
in ancient times was generally counted from an equinox ora 
solstice ; hence we may suppose that the perihelionic position 
of the sun and the autumnal equinox were more or less coin- 
cident at that time. Both the perihelion and the equinoctial 
points are movable ; they revolve in opposite directions. We 
can find out the approximate time of their coincidence from the 
following calculation : 

The distance of the perihelion from the vernal equinox in 
Jan. 0, 1900, according to Newcomb is 

281° 13’ 15" +61 89” 03 T +1 63T? +0". 012T° 

where T=a century. Nie’ | 


The position from the autumnal equine 






281°13'15" +6189" 03T + 1” 63T? +0" 012T?—180° ks. 
=101° 13’ 15° +6159" 03T + etc. hae 


Taking the motion of the perihelion 16" 89 for a year and — 
calculating backwards the number of years for the are of — 
101° 13’ 15", we find that the perihelion and autumnal equinox 

coincided some 5887 years ago, that is, in 3987 B.C. Se 
- The position of the vernal equinox at_the above epoch, 

< eng the approximate annual motion of the equinoxes to be 
| rs 25, was = , ; 7a uma 
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at about the end of the year. The autumnal equinox was 


placed in the beginning of the sign Sagittarius and used to 
indicate the end and beginning of the year. 


a sthu. 


One complete hymn (I. 15) is dedicated to siu, where most 
of the eminent deities have been asked to drink Soma with her 
(Rtu) in addition. Mentioned in more than thirty passages 
she is Soma’s mother (II. 13. 1). The sun is a division of rtu 
(II. 38. 4). Agni (V. 12. 3: X. 2. 1.), Indra (ITI. 47. 3: 
X. 99. 10), Rbhus (IV. 34. 7), and the sun (IIT. 20. 4) are called 
the originators or masters of rtu (rtupd). The sun and moon 
have arranged for her (X. 85. 18). Day after day and rtu 
after rtu are passing (X. 18.5). In one passage (VII. 103. 9) 
it is said that the frogs do not envy the twelve ritus; when 
the rainy season comes after the year is over, the frogs, havin 
suffered from the summer heat, come out of their holes (VII. 
LO3. 9). 

There are other passages where rtu is used for ‘ time ’. 
This use is confined to the hymns of the tenth mandala. But, 
considering the above passages, one is justified in thinking 
that the word was originally used to mean ‘month’. Only 
in later times the sense was changed for time in general. It 
does not seem to have been used for ‘season’ in any place. 

We have numerous references to ritus as seasons (five or six 
number) in the Braihmanical literature. 


* 








V. PLANETS. 
1. Planets in general, 


There are several passages in the Rigveda which seem to 
refer to planets. 

In VIIL. 14. 9, the stars (fdraka@) are said to have been 
fixed and made immovable by Indra. On the contrary, there 
is mention of moving luminous bodies in the firmament (heaven). 
In I. 37. 9, we are told that the firmament is fixed ; the birds 
ean fly through it. Again, Varuna is said to know the track 
of birds flying in the firmament and of the boats flying in 
’ the ocean (wast sky) (I. 25. 7). Pusan’s golden boats ply in 
the heaven (VI. 58. 3). Im all these passages, the birds and 
boats may be taken for planets, There are two other terms, 
uke@ and adhvaryu, which may refer to planets again, 
means one which sprinkles or emits (spark or light). Adhvaryu 
means one who lights the sacrificial fire—secondarily, one 
who lights fire in the heaven, which glitters in the heaven. In 
Ill. 7. 7, we are informed that the seven Brihmanas are guard- 
ing their favourite place with five Adhvaryus; and that the 
immortal Uksis of the sky are regularly moving towards the 
east. Again, in IL. 105. 10, we are told that the five Uksis 
which move in the sky have their motion stopped now. In 
the first of these two last passages, I take the seven Brihmanas 
as the constellation Great Bear (Saptargi). The five Adhvaryus 
may be the five planets (see Hillebrandt: Vedische Mythologic, 
pp. 3, 423). In the second passage, we have reference to 
the stationary position or retrograde motion of the planets. 
Lastly, the earth has been qualified as Uks& (IV. 56. 1, 2). 
Hence she might have been taken as one of the planets. 

The two deities Brhaspati and Vena, considered below, 
perhaps represent Jupiter and Venus. | 


2. Brhaspati. , 
Brhaspati is invoked in some eleven hymns and in part of 
another hymn. In two hymns he is praised with ne eee _Alto- 
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‘He is distinctly called bright (I. 190. L; IIL. 62. 7), bright 
like a meteor (X. 68. 4) and ruddy and golden-coloured (V. 
43.12). His close relationship with Fire may have something 
to do with these characters. He has a beautiful tongue (I. 190. 
1; IV. 50. 1). He is clear-voiced (VII. 97. 5). He is great 
(I. 190. 8) and mighty (I. 190. 3, 8). He is blue-backed 
(V. 43. 12). 

Of the implements, Brhaspati has a bolt (1. 40. 8; Ll. 30. 
9%), a bow with arrows (II. 24. 8), and a golden axe which 
Tvastr sharpens (X. 53.9). His car is bright, cleaves the clouds 
(gotrabhid), and knows the heaven (II. 23. 3). His steeds are 
ruddy (VII. 97. 6). 

Brhaspati’s abode is beautiful (VII. 97. 7) and is situated 
in a luminous region (VI. 73. 1) at a very high distant place 
(V. 50. 3). Again he is said to have three abodes (LV. 50. 1). 

Brhaspati is the father of the gods (luminaries) (II. 27. 3; 
IV. 50. 6). He is the eldest (jyestha). Rodasi (Heaven-earth) 
is his mother (VII. 97. 8). He was given birth to by Tvastr 
(II. 23. 17). He was born first (VI. 73. 1) and was born by 
divine law (X. 67. 1). Again, he is said to have been born 
first in the high space of the luminous region (LV. 50. 4). 

The deeds of Brhaspati are closely similar to those of Indra. 
He destroys darkness (II. 23. 3; X. 68. 5), cleaves the clouds 
(II. 24.4; VI. 73. 1), causes rainfall (I. 190. 1, 8; VI. 73. 1; 
etc.), and loosens the fixed ones and uproots them (Il. 24. 3). 
He rent Vala (IV. 50. 5; Il. 24. 3), and killed the Sambaras 
(II, 24. 2), Vrtras (VI. 73. 2) and helped Indra in killing the 
followers of Krisna (VIII. 96. 15). He opened up the rocky 
door with the help of the noisy geese (probably the Maruts) 
(X. 67. 3). He opened the door for the downpour of rain in 
the autumnal months (II. 24. 5). He released the cows (light) 
from inside the mountains (darkness) (II. 23. 18; IV. 50. 5; 
X. 67.4; X. 68. 2; ete.). When the multiform water (visva- 
ripam vajam) became agitated, Brhaspati ascended to the 
upper part of the heaven; the various luminaries praised him 
(X. 67. 10). Like many other deities, Brhaspati is regarded 
as having made the ends of the earth steady (IV. 40. 1). He is 
also called the lord of a flock (gods 7?) (II. 23. 1). Several minor 
deeds are also assigned to him (I. 18. 2 ; ete.). 

_ Brhaspati is regarded as the presiding deity of the asterism 
Tisya (Pusya) (Taitt. Sam. 4. 4, 10. ] > Paits. Br. 32.6.1, 2:3 
3. 1. 1, 5; Vedainga-jyotisa). 

Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, pp. 103-4) has discussed the 

views of all the oriental scholars. Macdonell remarks that he 
was a representative of Agni at first, later became the deity 
of Tisya and in post-Vedic times as the planet Jupiter. 

-—s- T ean find no reason why we should not regard him as the 
: . | ' 
of 





anet Jupiter even in the Vedic times. The characteristics 
Brhaspati lead us to this conclusion, He stands next to 
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Venus in brilliancy. His characteristic deeds evidently refer 
to his rising in the sky during the summer monsoon. 


3. Vena. 


This deity is invoked in a single hymn (X. 123. 1), although 
the name occurs several other times in the Rigveda. In the 
singular, it has been used to qualify the sun (1. 83. 5), Indra 
(1. 61. 14), and Brhaspati (I. 139. 10), signifying brilliancy or 
beauty. It has also been used in the same sense in the plural in 
several other passages (I. 56.2; LX. 64. 11; IX. 73.2; ete.). 

Vena is a messenger of Varuna (X. 123. 6). He has a 
bright appearance and his back (or surface) is seen (I. 123. 2). 
He is also called bright-wombed (X. 123. 1). He has bright 
wings (X. 123. 6, 7). He holds a spotted weapon and has a 
shining armour (X. 127. 7). 

Vena remains brilliant on the top of the sky (XX. 123. 2) 
where he travels (X. 123. 3). He is reddish in colour (LX. 21. 
5). He is said to be one remaining in the womb of the spotted 
(heaven) (X. 123. 1). He arises in the sky and wanders in a 
high place (X. 123.7). He is a swift mover (X. 123. 8). He is 
ealled a celestial musician (X. 123. 4, 5), and is said to roar like 
a buffalo (X. 123. 4). Vena is also connected with lightening 
(apsaraé) as his lover (X. 123. 5). He is again called a pourer 
(of rain ¢) (X. 123. 8). 

Vena is connected with the moon in two passages. The 
moon is said to order Vena (IX. 21. 5). Vena remains in 
the heaven of the moon above the sky (VIII. 63. 1). 

There is a passage (IV. 58. 4) in which we are told that 
Indra brought out the luminous bodies that were concealed 
in three places in the clouds (gosu). Again, we are told (X. 
123. 8) that, when Vena makes his appearance by his bright- 
ness in the firmament, the sun illuminates the third world 
(third part of the sky) with his white light. 

Taking into account his brightness, place in the heaven, 
and connection with the moon, I regard Vena as the planet 
Venus. The close similarity in name and identical significance 
in their derivation (see Century Dictionary, word * Venus’) 
_are confirmatory evidences of this view. 











VI. Svars, ASTERISMS, AND CONSTELLATIONS. 
A. Deities connected with Stars. 


l. Aja Ekapat. The name of the deity occurs six times 
Chies3l. 83 “Vi. (BO. 163 VEL. 36. 13:54... 64. 23.:48.-66: Ib). 
He has been invoked five times with Ahirbudhna, thrice with 
the sea, twice with the earth, and once with several other deities, 
as the sun, fire, _Préni, Brhaspati, river, sky, roaring cloud, 
Sindhu, Rhbus, Apa, and Sarasvati. In one passage (X. 65. 
13) he has been called a roarer and one provided with the 
thunderbolt (pdvirabi). 

The name also occurs in the White and Black Yajurvedas. 
In Vajasaneyi Samhita (5. 35) Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna 
have been designated as gdrhapatya Fire, but in Taitttiriya 
Samhita (1, 3. 3) Aja Ekapit has been so called and Ahirbudhna 
as daksina (southern) Fire. 

In Atharvaveda (XIX. ll. 3) we are told that Rohita 
(the sun) gave origin to the heaven and earth and that Aja 
Ekap&t was placed there. 

The name of the deity also occurs in the Brahmanas. In 
Taittirlya Braihmana (3. 1, 2, 8) the sun has been called Aja 
Ekapat and in two other places of the same work (1, 5. I, 5; 
3. 1, 2, 9) we are told that Prosthapada is placed on the east of 
Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna on the north of Prosthapada. 
In Satapatha Brahmana (8. 2, 4. 1) we are told that the goat 
climbed up after having become one-footed. 

In Mahabharata (I. 121) Aja Ekap&at, Ahirbudhna, and 
Mrgavyadha have been counted amongst the eleven Rudras.— 

Yaska in his Nirukta (12, 30) says that Aja Ekapa&t is 
one who walks with one leg or one who protects or drinks with 
one leg. The author of Nighantu (5, 6) regards him as a deity. 

In Yajusa-jyotisa (Sl. 10) and Arca-jyotisa (SI. 9) we get 
the names in place of the asterisms Pirva-prosthapada and 
Uttara-bhadrapada, Again Aja Ekapait has been regarded as 
the lord of Purva-bhaidrapada (same as Pirva-prosthapada) and_ 
Ahirbudhna as that of Uttara-bhidrapada. In Pitaimaha- 
siddhanta (an old astronomical work) we find the names of Aja 
and Ahirbudhna after Dhanistha in the list of asterisms with 
a north latitude (that is, placed north of the ecliptic). In 
VrddhavaSistha-siddhanta (Ch. 8, Sl. 8) we are told that the 
two Ajapadas are placed on the north, evidently referring to 
Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna. In another place (Ch. 8, Sl. 20) 
we find that Ahirbudhna does not disappear under the sun's 
rays (that is, it is placed higher up from the path of the sun). 
In Soma-siddhanta (4, 6, 32) and Sirya-siddhinta (8, 16) we 
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find the two Bhidrapadas mention Ain EF = 
asia LA hie tans pa ioned in place of Aja Ekapat 
, Roth and Boehtlingk (in their Wdérterbuch) thinks Aja 
Ekapit as the one-footed lord of the storm. Bloomfield. 
Victor Henry, and Wallis (in his Cosmology of the Rigveda, 
p-. 54) take him as the sun. The view must have been derived 
from the Taittiriya Samhita. Hardy calls him the moon. Ber- 
gaigne thinks him some isolated, hidden or unintelligible dweller 
on land. Macdonell regards him as the personification of 
lightening (Vedic Mythology, pp. 73, 74). 
Considering what we find in the above-mentioned works, ‘ 
I am unable to accept any of the above views and from the 
evidences we have in the Brihmanas and the astronomical works 
I am led to the view that the two deities in question represent 
two stars. 
We see that, at the time when the Yajusa-jyotisa and 
Arcajvotisa were composed (or compiled), Pairva-bhidrapada 
and Uttara-bhidrapada were respectively known as Aja Ekapa&t 
and Ahirbudhna. 
In Taittiriya Samhita (4, 10,13) and Maitrayani Samhita (2, 
15, 20) two asterisms named Prosthapada are mentioned in their 
list; in Kathaka Samhita (39. 13) the two asterisms are named 
Prosthapadi and Uttara-prosthapadaé, Again in Taittiriya 
Brahmana we find mention that Prosthapada is placed on 
the east of Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna on the north of Prostha- 
pada. The two Prosthapadas, according to the later astro- 
nomical works, are the Pirva- and Uttara-bhadrapadas. Each of 
the two asterisms consists of two principal stars, one of which 
forms the junction-star. The junction-star of the Pirva-bhidra- 
pada is « Pegasi; it is placed on the south; the other star is 
8B Pegasi, placed on the north. The two stars of the Uttara- 
bhidrapada are « Andromedae (on the north) and y Pegasi 
(on the south). The Pirva-bhadrapada, again, is placed on the 
east of Uttara-bhadrapada, If the four stars of the two asterisms 
are joined together we get a four-sided figure. Following the ail 
view of Taittiriya Brahmana, we consider Aja Ekapfit as « 
Pegasi. The Prosthapada of the same work, viz. » Pegasi, is 
placed on the east of « Pegasi. « Andromedae, placed on the 
_ghorth of « Pegasi, is Ahirbudhna. 
I shall now try to explain the meaning of the name of 
Aja Ekapfit. We know that the sign Aquarius is partly formed 
by three-fourths of Pirva-bhidrapada and the sign Pisces is 
formed by one-fourth of Pirva-bhidrapada and the whole of 
Uttara-bhidrapada. The sign Capricornus (Makara) is placed 
before Aquarius. Although the Hindu figure of the sign Capri- 
cornus is represented by a fish-like animal with a long proboscis, 
the figure according to ancient Babylonian, Greek, and Arabian 
astronomy consisted of the front half of a goat with two front legs 
above and the hinderhalf of a fish below (as the name suggests). 
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It is highly probable that the two legs of the goat were made to 
extend in such a way that the stars % Pegasi and « Andromedae 
were placed, one on each leg. We can thereby understand why 
the two stars were called Ajapadas in the VrddhavaSistha- 
siddhanta. The change of the name to Prosthapada (which 
means the leg of an ox or of cattle in general) makes us believe 
that the original figure of the goat was later changed to an ox 
or to cattle in general. 7 

Lastly, we come to the interpretation of the attributes of 
Aja Ekapat. His attributes as a roarer and the holder of the 
thunderbolt and his praise with the river, sea, and dusty earth 
lead to the idea that he was closely connected with storms and 
rains. In the ancient western astronomy we find that the sign 
Aquarius represents the sun as giver of rains and producer 
of storms. Thus we can easily understand why the deity is 
connected with storms and rains. We further know that in 
northern India the summer solstice is connected with storms 
and rains. In such a case we may think that the hymn was 
composed from observations taken at the time when the summer 
solstice was passing through the sign Aquarius which used to 
rise in the heaven at night with the stars « Pegasi and « Andro- 
medae appearing at the eastern horizon. This happened some- 
time between 2000-2500 B.C. 

In this connection we may mention that the phrases devo- 
dharta sindhii and samudriya Apah in X. 65. 13, seem to refer 
to celestial and not to earthly objects. The first phrase signify- 
ing ‘Sindhu (river) supporting the heaven’ probably means 
the long branching milky way. The other phrase meaning 
‘Apah belonging to the sea’ indicates a star of the same name 
(see Apah). 

2. Apam Napa. The deity has been invoked in one 
complete hymn (II. 35) and in one verse (V. 41. 10). The 
—~ name also occurs in four other places (I. 143. 1; LILI. 5. 3; 
; VIII. 44. 16; V.8. 5) where the term has been used to qualify 

Fire. This use, as we shall see below, has some important signi- 
/ ficance regarding the physical nature of the deity Apim Napéat. 
We are informed of certain characteristics of the deity. 
He has been called a roarer (II. 35, 1). He is brilliant (II. 

35. 3,4, 7,9, 11, 13), gold-like, and of a golden colour (IT. 35. 10). 
His rays are beautiful (IT. 35. 11). He is also called a@suhema, 
that is, spreading (brilliant) like gold. He is placed above the 
firmament (II. 35. 9) and his abode is in the high region. (IT. 
35. 14). He sits on the place made of gold (II. 35. 8). He 
feeds on nectar (II. 35. 5). It has been said that the Horse 
and Apim Napat were born high up (in the heaven). Apim 
Napit is found to be connected with water in various ways: 
He is full of water (IT. 35. 8). He is the womb of the showerer 
(V. 41. 30). He, being filled with water, becomes pregnant 
in water and (again) tastes or drinks the same water as a child 
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(If. 35. 13). He is surrounded by water (IT. 35. 3, 4, 7-9). 
The waters meet (with one another) ; others come to meet with 
them ; and they equally satisfy the watery place formed into 
river (IT. 35. 3). The waters, having a tendency to run to- 
gether, make Apam Napit brilliant in the firmament (II. 35. 3). 
The waters are golden in colour and their course is crooked 
(11. 35.9). Three goddesses hold the food of Apim Napit: they 
are as though made of water and they move in water (IT. 35. 5). 
The cow of Apim Napat is a milk-giver and bestower of rain 
(II. 35. 7). The other worlds are the branches of Apim Napit 
(Il. 35. 8). The herbs grow for him. 

We do not find the name of Apam Napat in the Brihmanas. 
In Nighantu (5. 4) he is regarded as the grandson of Apah. 
He is considered as the god of the middle region. 

In the ancient astronomical works of the Hindus (Vrddha- 
vaSistha-siddhanta 8.12; Brahma-siddhinta 2. 177 : Soma-sid- 
dhainta 4. 6. 12; Sirva-siddhinta 8. 21), we get mention of a 
star, named Apdadm Vatsa (@ Virginis); this is placed in the 
siga Virgo. The sign Virgo is characterised by numerous 
nebulz, many of which can be seen with the naked eye. The 
modern constellation figure of the sign is that of a virgin holding 
a bunch of wheat in the left hand. ‘In Egypt, Virgo was asso- 
ciated with Isis and it was reported that she formed the Milky 
Way by throwing millions of wheat-heads in the heaven.’ 
Sometimes she is shown with wings (Enc. Brit., 14th edit., the 
figure in the article ‘constellation’). Again other women 
used to be also represented with the virgin in the same sign. 
« and » Virginis used to represent two goddesses. The virgin 
was often represented with her daughter (see Whyte’s Constella- 
tions and their History, 1928, pp. 123-7). 

In Avesta, we find something about Apim Napat. He is 
the god of water and lives in the depth of water. He remains 
surrounded by women and is invoked with them. He rides 
on a fast-going horse and holds the light inside the ocean. 

IT shall now discuss the opinions of the oriental scholars. 
Spiegel, depending on the versions of the Avesta, thinks him 
to be some deity connected with Fire. Darmesteter takes 
him to be the Fire of the lightening produced in clouds. 
Schroeder is of the same opinion. Oldenberg thinks him to be 
a deity of water and says that it is by_a mistake that he has 
been taken as Fire arising in water. Hillebrandt and Hardy 
identify him with the moon. Max Maller thinks him to be the 
sun or lightening. Macdonell considers him as the Fire in the 
form of the lightening of the cloud (see Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mythology, p. 70). Lastly, Plunket (Ancient Calendars and 
Constellations, p. 129) considers him as ‘the fire of water’ that 
is, the fire of the sun passing over the sign Aquarius. He also 
thinks that at about 3000 B.C. the winter solstice was placed 
in the sign Aquarius. . “" 
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We cannot accept any of the above views. Comparing 
the attributes of Apim Nap&t and the physical surroundings 
of Apim Vatsa we consider them identical. All the attributes 
assigned to Apiim Napd&t are easily explained if we take this 
view. The ‘ golden place’ simply refers to the nebule in the 
surroundings. The ‘° waters’ again refer to the same. The 
‘rivers’ represent the Milky Way with its branches. The 
three goddesses were nothing but three brilliant stars in the 
surroundings (see above). The ‘ cow’ is nothing but the cloud. 
The downpour of rain and the growing of herbs evidently refer 
to the period when the star used to rise on the heaven towards 
the end of the rainy season at night and hence the vernal equinox 
must have been placed near the Pleiades (Krttika) at the time 
of the observation. This happened sometime between 1750- 
2000 B.C. 

Lastly, since we find the deity mentioned in the Avesta, 
with more or less the same attributes, I believe that the star 
was recognised at a very early period.of Aryan civilization. 

3. Ahirbudhna. This deity has been praised in some 
twelve places, five times with Aja Ekapaid and thrice with 
Apim Napit. 

We do not get any idea of the deity from the Vedas. He 
has been said to be ‘ born from water’ and to live amongst 
waters in the firmament (VII. 34. 16). He has been invoked 
not to cause any harm to the people (V. 41. 16; VII. 34. 17); 
thus he must have been considered as a malefic deity. 

According to Yaksa (4. 30), Ahirbudhna is one whose 
abode is in the firmament (antariksa). According to Sfiyana, 
the term signifies ‘one going to the firmament.’ 

Oriental scholars think this deity to be ‘a serpent of the 
Deep’. Macdonell thinks that Vrtra and Ahirbudhna were 
probably the one and the same god but that later they have 
become differentiated from each other. 

We have shown under Aja Ekapad that Ahirbudhna is the 
star « Andromedae. 

4. Apah. The present deity has been invoked seven times. 

She is brilliant (VII. 47. 3; VII. 49. 2-4) and producer 
(oozer) of honey (VII. 49. 3). She was born in the firmament 
(VII. 49. 2). We find the mention of her ‘waves’ (VII. 
47. 2) which arose in the heaven (X. 30. 9). Indra drinks the 
(water from the) wave (X. 30. 9). She goes through water 
(VII. 49. 1) and has got medicine (from herbs) and fire in her 
body (X. 9. 6). Fire has entered the body of Apa (VII. 49. 4). 
Varuna is her husband (VII. 49. 3). Indra released her once 
(VIL. 49. 1). Varuna and Soma live in her abode (VII. 49. 4). 

The name of Apa occurs some forty-seven times in V4@ja- 
saneyisamhit& in connection with the mantras of various sac- 
 rifices. In many hymns she has been invoked for various 

_ kinds of benefit or gift. - In the Atharvaveda, we find the 
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word more than one hundred and tw enty times. The goddess 
has been invoked several times. The word has also been used ‘ 
for water and for the milky way (heavenly waters) as well. 
No new characteristics of the deity are, however, available 
in either of these Vedas. a | 

The term is also found in the Brahmanas. Apah has been \ 
called the life (prana) (Taitt. Br. 3. 2,5. 2; Tandya Br. 9. 9, 4; . 
Sat. Br. 3, 8. 2, 4: Jaim. Br., Uttar. 3. 10. %), the nectar (Sat. 
Breil9. 3: 7: 3.9. 4.16; 4. 4. 3. 15; Kaus. Br. 12. 1; Ait. Br. | 
8. 20), the well (Sat. Br. 6. 7. 4. 4: also in Yajurveda 12. 19), 
the pacification (Sat. Br. 1, 2.2.11: ete. Ait. Br. 7. 5. Tanda | 
Br. 8. 7-8; Kaus. Br. 3. 6-9. Gop.-Br. 1. 25), the medicine 
(Kaus. Br. 3. 6-9: Gop.-Br. 1. 25), the sap of annual herbs (Sat. 

BO. Gsks Dede Oso. ae 2a. 9. 4. 7), Se ee Br. 3. 2. 

4. 1), Moe (Sat. Br. 1. 1. 1. 1; 3. 1. 2. 10; 5. 3. 4. 13), pure 

(Sat. Br. 1. 1. 1 ; ete.), milky juice (Tanda Br. 1. 3. 4. 8), the | 
vaisya (Kaus Br, (12.1); the food (anna) Sat. Br. 2. 1. 1. 3 9 
etc. ; Taitt. Br. 3. 8. 2.1; 3. 8.17.5; Kaus. Br. 12.3.8: Ait. Br. 
6. 30; Jaim. Br. Uttar. 1. 25. 9; 1. 29. 5), destroyer of evil 
(Taitt. Br. 3. 2.3. 12; 3. 2. 4. 2), the bolt (Sat. Br. 5. 3. 4. 1), 
the sun (arka) (Sat. Br. 10. 6. 5. 2), the Yajna (Kaus. Br. IZA " 
Sat. Br. 1. 1. 1. 12, ete.: Taitt. Br. 3.2.4. 1; Ait. Br. 2. 20) and 

the retah (seminal fluid) (Ait. Br. 1. 3; at. Br. (8..:8.,.4. sks 

etc.). She has been called the wife of Varuna (Taitt. Br. 1. 1. 

3. 3) and of Agni (Sat. Br. 6. 8. 2. 3). Again Apah is the 
favourite abode of the gods (devas) “(Taitt. Br. 3. 4. 2). 

In VaAjusajyotisa (Sl. 18, 33) and Arecajyotisa Si 14, 26), | 
the Pirvaisidha naksatra is called ‘Apa’ and again she has | 
been termed the lord of Apah. In Pit€émahasiddhinta, the 
word ‘dpa’ has been used for the same asterism. In Soma- 
siddhinta (4. 6. 4) the position of Apa has been given with 
regard to Abhijit. In the same work (4. 6. 12) as well as in 
Brahmasiddhanta (2. 178) and Siryasiddhinta (8, 21), Apa 
is sated to be placed on the north of Apim Vatsa. } 

Apah has been mentioned in the Avesta as ‘ Apo 

‘Ouiental scholars regard the present deity as Ee moon 
(see Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology). 

Following the astronomical works above referred to, we are 

of inclined to take her to represent 0 Sagittarius, the junction-star — . 
of Purvisidhanaksatra. The star is placed in the Milky Way. 
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was close to the starjat the period of observation. Further. 
the idea that Indra released her once is very nicely explained 
if we take Indra to represent the summer solstice. In such 
& case, the release by Indra simply means that the part of the 
ecliptic presided over by Indra had once passed through the 
star but was now replaced by another represented by Varuna. 
Her connection with medicinal herbs is understood since there 
was autumn at the time, the period of growing of the herbs. 
The numerous indefinite attributes of the deity recorded in 
the Brihmanas are also explained if we adopt the present 
view. 

5. Tvastr. ‘This deity has been mentioned in some thirty- 
seven hymns. 

Tvastr has been called Visvaritpa (omniform or having the 
beauty of the world) (III.55.19). He has also been addressed by 
another name Nesir (1. 15. 3), a name given to one of the main 
priests in a Soma-sacrifice. 

Trastr has a wife (X. 66. 3) and is the father-in-law of 
Vayu (VIII. 26. 21, 22). Again he is the father of Viseariipa, 
the guardian of cows. 

We hear of Tvastr’s dexterous hands (III. 34. 20). He holds 
an iron axe in his hand (VIII. 29.3) and has a chariot and 
steeds (VI. 47. 19). 

Tvastr is a skilful workman (I. 85. 9; ILI. 54. 12) he fashioned 
(I. 32, 2; 1 85.9; V. 31.4; VI. 17. 10; ete.) and sharpened (I. 

62. 7) Indra’s thunderbolt. He also sharpens the iron axe of 
Brahmanaspati who makes the cup by its aid (X. 53. 9). 

We are informed of some of his deeds. Thus he makes the 
people long-lived by remaining in company with them (X. 18. 6). 
He develops the germ in the womb and shapes the human and 
animal forms (I. 188.9; VIII. 91.8; X. 184. 1). He has been 
invoked to bestow vigorous sperm (to male) for the generation 
of strong offsprings (III. 4. 9: III. 55. 19) and to give brave 
sons (VII. 54. 20). Twastr fashioned a new cup (I. 205) which 

contained the food for the Asuras (I. 110, 3 ) or the beverages 
of the gods (I. 161. 5; III. 35. 5). He begot Brhaspati 
(Il. 23. 17). Tvastr, along with the Heaven and Earth, the 

' Waters and the Bhrgus, generated Agni. 

| - Tvasir remains in company with the gods’ wives (II. 31. 

‘ 





4: II, 36.3); when he found his cup divided into four pieces 

(by the Rbhus), he concealed himself among the women (1. 

161.4). He appears in many places of the world (VI. 47. 19). 
Indra drank the Soma juice in Tvastr’s cup by force (IIL. 45.4) 

and by defeating him (TV. 18. 3). T'vastr trembles for fear of 

Indra’s wrath. He was crushed by Indra who seized him by the 

‘ —  ~— We are also told that the light (darkness-destroying energy) 


} Mes AMA ot] was caught (was concealed) in the moon’s disk (II. 
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A story is told of the marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of 
Tvastr (X.17.1,2). The whole world came to the occasion of the 
marriage of Saranyu. When she (the mother of Yama) was 
married to the sun, she disappeared. When the immortal 
(lady) was concealed from the mortals, a woman of her form 
(Savarna) was given to the sun and the A&Svins were born to 
them. Saranyu left the twins. 

In later Sanskrit works Tvrastr has been identified with 
the sun. In Katsika Sitra he is identified with the sun and 
Prajipati as well, In Mahabharat he has been recognised as a 
form of the sun. In Markandeya Purana he has been identi- 
fied with Visvakarman and Prajapati. 

In Arcajyotisa (sl. 9) and Yayusajyvotisa (sl. 10) he has been 
identified with Citra (the star Spica) in one place and as its presid- 
ing deitv in another (Aj. sl. 26; y.j. 33). 

I shall now discuss the physical basis of the deity. 

The name of the deity, derived from the root twaks seems 
to mean ‘‘ the fashioner”’ or ‘* artificer*’ (see Macdonell's Vedic 
Mythology, p. 117). 

Although T'vasir has itself been recognised as a deity in 
the Rigveda, still the name has been used in several places 
to qualify the fire and the sun. 

Tvastr has been regarded as an obscure deity by the 
Vedic scholars. Different scholars hold different views on the 
nature of the deity: thus, Kihn, Hillebrandt, and Hardy regard 
him as the solar deity and they are justified by the fact that 
the name has been used to qualify the sun in several places, 
Ludwig considers him as a god of the year. Oldenburg regards 
him as a “ pure abstraction expressing a definite characteristic 
activity " (Vedic Mythology, p. 117). 

Considering J'vastr as a definite deity, as he is invoked 
in the Rigveda (apart from the term being used for the fire 
or the sun), we find that no definite idea can be had of his 
physical nature from the Rigveda alone. We may, however, 
form a definite idea of the deity from the fact that he has been 
identified with the brilliant star Spica (in the constellation of 
Virgo—KAany@) in the Vedingajyotisa. We shall now see how far 
we can appropriately interpret the various attributes of Tvastr 
if we identify him with the star Spica. 

The Spica has been called the little lancet-bearer (Smyth's 


Cycle of Celestial Objects, Second Edition, 1881, p. 376); Tyasty 


holds an axe in his hand. The sign Virgo has been credited 
with the power of Brosnee fruits and animals (/bid., p. 377). 
The star Spica has been called the ear of corn, grain, and seed 
in ancient times (Primitive Constellations by R. Brown, Vol. I, 
p. 65). Tvastr has also been credited with creative powers. 


Tvastr's cup is the moon's disk. The defeat of ‘Tvastr by Indra © 
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India—attributed to Jndra) was passing through the con- 
stellation, Tvastr's generation of the fire can be understood 
when we find that the constellation Virgo is remarkable for 
the large - number of nebule surrounding the Spica. In fact 
the constellation has been called “‘ the field of the nebulw (Rev. 
Charles Whyte's Constellations and their History, 1928, p. 127). 
The epithet that Tvasfy is the “ guardian of cows”’ may have 
something to do with the clouds or with the brightness of the 
star itself which has its figure in the form of a lamp or pearl. 
The nebule might have been referred to as the gods’ wives. 
The waters evidently refer to the celestial watersa—the milky 
way. The important evidence we possess is the statement that 
Teastr’s light has been obscured by the moon’s disk. The Spica 
is a junction star (that is, it comes in conjunction with the moon). 
In consideration of these facts we may take T'vasfr as the 
personification of the star Spica. 

Lastly, as regards the story of Saranyu’s marriage with 
the sun, we can identify Saranyu with usd, the morning. 
Savarna with the daylight after the sunrise. The birth of the 
ASvins simply means their appearance in the morning when 
the story was composed from actual observation. 


B. Heavenly Dogs. 


Dogs are mentioned in nearly all the Vedas. Although 
the earthly animals are distinctly meant in some passages,” 
celestial objects seem to be indicated in others. 

(1) Sarama, The name occurs in six passages and in 
one complete hymn (as a dialogue between her.and the Panis) 
in the Rigveda. She has been described as one with strong legs 
(III. 31. 6). From the dialogue between Saramaé and Panis 
(X. 108) we find that she was deputed by Indra as a messenger 
. in search of cows kept hidden by the Panis under the mountains 


» (CX. 108. 7). She told them that Vrhaspati, Soma, the stones 





for grinding the Soma plant, the sages, and the learned people 
had all come to know of the cows concealed by them and 
threatened them that they would be killed if they did not run 
away from the place (X. 108. 11). She had to cross a river 
(Rasd) to go to the Panis (X. 108.2). Then Indra broke asunder 
the mountains and she discovered the cows (IV. 16. 8), where 
they were confined (I. 72. 8), by their lowing (IIT. 31.6). After 
the cows had been discovered, Vrhaspati killed the Panis and 
rescued the cows (I. 62. 3). Sarama (evidently for the services 
she rendered) got plenty of food and other articles from Indra 
(IIT. 31. 6) and the Angirasas for her son (I, 62. 3). Lastly, 
we are informed of the ceremonies performed by the Angirasas 
-which proved successful and Saram&i came to the place of 
sacrifice and saw the cows (V. 45. 7); we are also told that, 
on the advent of dawn, Angirasas met with the cows and there 
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was @ proper pouring of milk over the place of sacrifice and > 
Sarama was able to see the cows on the right path (V. 45. 8). 
We do not find any reference in the other Vedic works. ) 
In Nirukta (2, 24), Saramaé is regarded as a * bitch of the 
gods °. 
Saramaé is regarded by Max Maller (Science of Languages, 
IsSS2, Vol. II, pp. 513—6) as ‘dawn’ and the whole myth as a 
figurative description of a natural phenomenon of the morning. 
The cows, 1.e. the suns rays or reddened clouds were concealed 
by the Panis, i.e. darkness. At dawn, Indra, i.e. the day- 
light appeared, fought with darkness, and released the cows. 
lam unable to accept this view, as it does not take into account 
such points as the giving of milk by the cows, and Sarama 
as the bitch of the gods. Further Indra cannot be taken to 
represent. light. A better and more feasible explanation will 
be offered below. 3 

We shall see that Sarama is the star Procyon of Canis 
minor. The name saramd is derived from sarana (Nirukta 
2, 24) meaning “one moving swiftly’. We have also mention 
of her strong legs. She has been called ‘a bitch of the gods’ 
and is comparable to the dog accompanying a hunter, a practice 
which holds good not only at the present time, but for bygone 
days as well. We know that the common and domestic animals 
had their place in heaven as constellation figures in ancient 

times. There is a passage in Taittiriva Brihmana (I. 5. 4) 
“where it is said that Prajapati created all animals and each of 
them occupied a star. Hence Sarami may be taken as a star 
(or a constellation) having the form of a dog or bitch. There 
is mention of three offsprings of Sarami (Sirameyas) or Dogs 
which will be discussed below, 

Sarama is the mother of the Dogs and we have Procyon as 
the fore-dog. Sarama had to cross a river to go to the Panis. 
Procyon ‘was supposed to have crossed the “Great Stream” 
as the Egyptians called the Milky Way, which now lies between 
him and his brother Canis Major, and hence he appears as 
“before "’ the Sirius-dog’. The Euphratian name of Procyon 
was Kakkab Pallika or Palura (‘ the crossing-of-the-water-Dog ’). 

ain ‘a circular “ object of ivory” figured by Schliemann 
(Ilios, p. 601) shows a scorpion (probably with a part of the 
Milky Way '*) in the centre, a Dog (male) on one side and a Dog 
(female) on the other’. (Brown's Primitive Constellations, 
Vol. I, p. 279.) Taking these facts into consideration, we 
may take Sarami to represent Procyon, the female dog. Rasa 
is the Milky Way. Further, we find in Mahabharata that 
Sarami followed Skanda (the constellation figure of Orion 
in his march. Procyon lies a little way off to the east of Orion 
and beyond the Milky Way (Popular Hindu Astronomy, by 

CS ———————————— 
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Scape Mukherji, p. 51). This also leads us to the same 
idea 

‘The myth in my opinion seems to be nothing but a vivid 
representation of the natural phenomenon of the summer 
monsoon, the rainfall of the hot season attended with thunder- 
storm. Cows are clouds and their milk is rainwater. Panis 
were the demons of drought and Indra the god who caused 
the downpour. Vrhaspati seems to be the planet Jupiter. 

Lastly, we cannot accept the idea of Max Miller that Vedie 
Saramaé is a remnant of Helena ; we rather think her to corres- 
pond with Hermes, the messenger of the god Zeus. 

(2) Svan (Sdrameya). In the Rigveda, the animal is men- 
tioned in connection with the Rbhus (I. 161. 13). It is said to 
awaken the Rbhus when they sleep in the abode of the sun 
at the end of a year. In another place (VII. 55. 2), the dog is 
addressed as a bright son of Sarama (Sirameya) who shows 
his tooth, which gleams like a lance’s point within his mouth 
when he would bite. Lastly, we are told (X. 86. 4) that, while 
Indra protects the favourite Vrsakapi, the Dog, a pursuer of 
the boar (vardha), has bitten his ear. 

In the Atharvaveda there are three passages which definitely 
refer to a celestial Dog (VI. 80. 1-3). They run thus: (i) He 
flees in the firmament observing all things. We adore the 
greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this offering. (ii) The 
three Kalakanjas are set aloft in heaven as they were Gods. 
I call all these to be our help and keep this man secure from 
harm. (ili) Your birth is in water, your station is in heaven, 
your majesty is on earth and in the ocean. We will adore the 
greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this offering. 

It is quite clear from the above passages that the Dog is 
a heavenly luminous body ; further, her birth in water indicates 
that he is placed in the Milky Way. We have numerous re- 

ferences to a Dog-star Sirius in the astronomy of the West 
(Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 232; Brown’s 

Primitive Constellation, Vol. I, pp. 98, 99, etc.). Sirius lies in 
the mouth of the constellation Canis M ajor. I identify Svan 
with Canis Major. One of the passages from the Rigveda 

above referred to (VII. 55. 2) agrees s remarkably with one which 

we quote below from Aratos’s Phenomenon (pp. 582-5) on 

| Canis: Major and its tooth-star Sirius. The passage runs thus : 

....His portentious jaw 

Bears at the end a star which scorches most, 

— ‘Resplendent ; ; so men it the Scorcher call. 4 

Ti ava. ng the two passages we may say that Svan re- 

ae cn nts ts the constellation Canis Major and its tooth the star 
Sirius. As the terms ‘constellation’ and * y: 
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pp. 278, 285). The boar, pursued by the dog, may be a con- 
atellation figure coinciding with the constellation Lepus chased 
by the Dog-star (Brown's Primitive Constellations, Vol. 1, 
Py Vrsikapi seems to be the constellation Orion (see p. 

We find mention of Mrgavyddha in connection with a myth 
described in Aitareya Brahmana (3, 33). The story, told briefly, 
is that Prajapati, lustful of his own daughter, followed her. 
She assumed the shape of a doe and Prajipati transformed him- 
self into a buck. He approached her. The gods, in order to 
prevent the evil consequences of this act, created a god, Bhuta 
vat from their own bodies. Bhutavan pierced Prajapati with 
an arrow and, having done so, went up (that is, became a 
heavenly body), He was now named Mrgavyddha; or the 
_ hunter of the deer. The female deer became the naksatra 
Rohini. The arrow became three-knotted. It thus appears 
that Mrgavyidha is a celestial body. It is mentioned as a 
star in Soma-siddhinta, Brahma-siddhanta, and Siirya-siddhanta 
and its position, there given, makes it identical with the star 
Sirius. It is also known as Lubdhaka. Thus, whereas Svan 
represents the constellation Canis Major, its tooth-star became 
later on known as Mrgavyadha or Lubdhaka, and is the Dog- 
star Sirius. The three knots of the arrow seem to be the three 
stars on the belt of Orion. 

(3) Yama’s Dogs. In the Rigveda there are two passages 
where we have mention of Yama’s two dogs (X. 14. 10, 11). 
In the first passage, the dead is directed to go to the place of 
the two dogs, that are four-eyed and variegated in colour. 
In the second.passage, the four-eyed dogs are mentioned as 
two messengers of Yama, guarding the path to his abode. In 
the Atharvaveda the same two passages are repeated (18. 2, 
11, 12). There is a third passage (8. 1. 9) where Yama’s dogs 
are called road-defenders. 

Considering the physical nature of Yama (to be dis- 
cussed) his Dogs must also be some celestial bodies. The 
two Heavenly Dogs known to the ancients have been identified 
with Sarami and Svan, so that this pair must be some other 
body represented in heaven. As Yama's dogs remain as a pair 
and guard the path of the dead to Yama’s abode, and as the 
dead fathers are the presiding lords of the asterism Vicrtau' 
(the two Vicritas—stars A and v Scorpiones lying side by side), 
also known as Malfi in astronomical works, we may take the 
two dogs of Yama as the two above-mentioned stars of the 
asterism Mila. The name vicrfa means one which * , 
or ‘loosens’ and thus the Vicritas may be openers of the gate 
of Yama’s path. Now, why are Yama's dogs four-eyed? 
There was a Semitic myth that the ‘solar Merédakh had four 
1 Taitt, Sam, 4. 4, 10. 
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divine dogs’; ‘this number is not accidental, but represents 
the flow of light from the Diurnal-sun to the four quarters ' 
(Brown's Primitive Constellations, Vol. 1, p. 277). Here, too, 
the four eyes may refer to four quarters. The name Mala 
of the asterism (signifying one at the base or root) was perhaps 
given to it from the fact that the autumnal equinox was passing 
through it at this time and it thus formed the starting point 
of that half of the sun's path which lay to the south of the 
celestial equator, As the autumnal equinoctial point represents 
‘due west", we can easily determine the other directions from 
it. Thus the four eyes of Yama’s dogs were recognised, looking 
at and pointing out the four directions. 

In this connection we may consider why the fathers are 
made presiding deities of the two asterisms, Magh&a and Mila 
(Taitt. Sam. 4. 4. 10). When the vernal equinoctial point was 
placed near the Pleiades (Krittikas), MGlA used to rise at sunset 
and Magha after midnight during the winter (near about the 
winter solstice). The period of bitter cold has the highest 
death-rate particularly among the aged. Further, the vitality 
of sick and debilitated people become more or less lowered at 
night, specially after nightfall and after midnight: and thus 
they become more susceptible to death at these two periods 
of time. Consequently, the rising of these two asterisms were 
thought to be imauspicious causing the death of the people. 
It is for this reason, in my opinion, that the dead fathers were 
made their presiding gods. 

(4) Kalakanjas. We have already alluded to the Kala- 
kanjas in a passage of the Atharvaveda (6. 80. 2). Although 
nothing more is found here, we have a story about them in 
Taittiriva Brihmana (1. 1. 2. 4—6). The story runs thus: There 
were asuras, Kalakanjas, by name. ‘They built a fire-altar in 
order to gain the world of heaven. Every man added a brick 
to it. Indra, in the disguise of a Brahmana, put a brick on for 
himself saying ‘this is citrd by name’. They climbed up to 
heaven. Indra, however, pulled out his brick and they fell 
down and became spiders. Two of them flew up and became 

_ two Heavenly Dogs. The same story is narrated in Satapatha 
Braihmana (2. 1. 2. 13-17) in a slightly different form. The 
name of the altar is given here as Rawhina. There is also an 
allusion to this story in the Rigveda (IT. 12. 1), where Indra, 
the thunder-holder, is said to have rent the Rauhina into pieces, 
when climbed (by the asuras) to get to heaven. Now, there 
are two stars, a little way to the north of Citra (Spica) which 
are named Asterion and Chara, forming a small constellation, 
Canes Venatici, introduced by Hevelius in the 17th century. 
There is a star cluster near the southern edge of the constella- 
tion. The constellation is illustrated as two greyhounds held by 
a leash in the hand of Bootes (another neighbouring constella- 
tion). (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 163.) The 
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two Kalakanjas who flew up and became dogs may be the two 
hounds representing the two stars of the constellation (K. 
Mukherji’s Popular Hindu Astronomy, p. 53). The star cluster 
may be made to represent the spiders. It is, however, remark- 
able that the myth of the Ancient East should be explained by 
a new constellation that was erected as late as the 17th century ; 
this may be a simple coincidence, or Hevelius may have had 
his materials from the East. 

The import of the myth is very obscure. The formation 
of a fire-altar gradually built up and its sudden breaking down 
suggest to us the gradual approach of a comet and its disrup- 
tion. Such an event has been more than once witnessed by 
modern astronomers. The agency of Indra in its renting into 
pieces and the formation of one of its bricks by Citris make 
me believe that such a disruption, if it actually took place, 
must have occurred close to Citra with the summer solstice 
passing nearabout. 


C. Deities connected with Lunar Asterisms. 


l. Aryaman,. The deity has been invoked some seventy- 
seven times. He is closely associated with Mitra and Varuna, as 
the latter (two) deities have been invoked sixty-six times with 
Aryaman. Indra has been praised eleven times with him, 

In spite of the fact that Aryaman has been praised in so 
many places, very few of his characteristics have been revealed 
to us. He has a milk-giving cow (I. 139. 7). He becomes a 
benefactor with the help of Fire (I. 141. 9) and protects the 
honest like Fire (I. 186. 2). He takes the side of (that is, 
supports) Fire’s daughter (V. 3. 2). He its one of the sons of 
Aditi (L. 41. 3-7; v. 67. 1). Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna 
remain always associated with one another (VIII. 26. 11) and 
protect (us) together (VIII. 27. 17). Their works are of the 
same nature (II. 27.2), They praise the sun in association with 
Aditi (VII. 38. 4). They have created the autumn (year), 
month, day, night, sacrifice, and rks (VII. 66. 11). Again we 
find that Aryaman has been praised for providing a new wife, 
once with Bhaga (X. 85. 23) and once with Bhaga and Savitr 
(X. 85. 36). Soma has been compared with Aryaman and Mitra 
and Varuna. 

The name of Aryaman occurs in Vajasaneyisamhité, the 

assages being mostly quoted from the Rigveda, In Taittiriya 
Samhita we are told that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna hold the 
three worlds and the three heavens (2. 1. 11). Again he has 
been identified with the sun (2, 3, 4). In Atharvaveda, Arya- 
man has been invoked for benefit in general, to prevent ill- 
luck, in marriage ceremonies (XIV. 1, 50; XIV. 2, 13), to 
provide a wife or husband (VI. 60. 1), to remove ill omens on 
the part of a woman (I, 18. 2) and in the mantras for an easy — 
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delivery (I. ll. 1). He has again been called the grandfather 
of lac (liksa) (V. 5. 1). 

In ‘Taittiriya Brihmana (2, 3, 5. 4) Aryaman has been 
called the sacrificial fire (Yajfia); again he has been said to be 
provided with beasts (3. 1. 4. 9). In Satapatha Brahmana 
(>. 5. 1, 12) we are told that the path of Aryaman is placed 
above the high directions (regions) of Brhaspati. 

In Arcajyotisa (sl. 14, 25) and Yajusajyotiga (sl. 18, 32), 
Aryaman is regarded as the lord of Uttaraphalguni naksatra 
(the junction-star being 8 Leonis). In Pitamaha-siddhanta 
and Vrddhavasistha-siddhanta (8, 18) we find the word * arya- 
man” in place of UttaraphaAlguni. 

Aryaman (as Airyémai) has been praised in the Avesta. 
Thus, in Vendidad (20, 24) he is said to have produced evil 
corruptions in the bodies of men ; further (20, 26) he is invoked 
to give joy to men and women of Zarathustra. Again (22, 23) 
we get the mention of the dwelling of Airyama : he is asked to 
heal (the sick person) (22, 25) ; he is also called lustry (22, 52). 
We find prayers for him in YaSna (53. 1—3) and Khordah-Avesta 
(18. 2. 2, 7). 

We do not get any definite views from the oriental scholars 
of the physical nature of the present deity. According to Sivana 
(in his commentary on I, 90, 1) he is the sun who is the lord 
of the division into day and night ; again, in another place, he 
calls him the deity of the junction of the day and night. Con- 
sidering Mitra and Varuna as the day and night, Satyabrata 
Samasrami (a commentator on the Rigveda) considered the sun 
before midday as the present deity. 

The Uttaraphalguni naksatra forms one-third of the sign 
Leo and two-thirds of the next sign Virgo. The sign Leo, 
was named A-rii in the Euphratian list and Aryiah in Hebrew 
(Brown's Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, p. 62). There seems 
to be every probability of the identity of A-ra and Aryiah on 
one hand ana Arya on the other. Further the term aryaman 
may be made to mean ‘one forming (or having) the lion’. 
In ancient times the sign held a close relationship with the 

-sun (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 121). Whyte 
holds that the place of the sun at the summer solstice was in 
this constellation at the time the star groups were recognised 
(p. 120). Again, the sun is the presiding deity of the sign Leo. 
All these facts help to explain why Aryaman has been made to 
represent the sun. The Fire with which our deity is connected 
in some of his attributes probably represents the sun (the 

_ celestial fire). The ‘daughters of fire’ are probably the brilliant 
stars, as «, y, 0 Leonis, etc. in the neighbourhood. The sign 
- Leo is ROR SDE In eaie by calling him one ‘ provided with beasts’ 
(or probably the lord of beasts). | 
ss We have seen that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna are praised 
tog a large number of hymns and that it is distinctly 
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stated that they are always associated together. We come to 
know from the ancient astronomical works of the Hindus 
(Yajusajyotisa, sl. 10, 33, 34; Arcajyotisa, sl, 9, 26, 27; Pita- 
maha-siddhinta; Brahma-siddhinta 2. 174; Soma-siddhinta 

4. 6, 34; Siirya-siddhinta 8. 18) that Mitra is the presiding deity 
of Anurfidhaéa (the junction-star of which is 8 or 8 scorpionis) 
in the sign Scorpio and Varuna the lord of Satabhisa (the junction- 
star of which is A Aquarii) in the sign Aquarius. Thus the reason 
why they are closely associated seems to be due to the fact that 
the three asterisms could be seen as the same at night. We know 
that Anuradha is placed at about a distance of 77° from Uttara- 
phalguni and Satabhisé at about a distance of 170° from the 
latter, and thus they together occupy less than half the circle 
of ecliptic (360°). Thus arranged, the three asterisms could 
be seen together above the horizon during some part of night 
for more than five months continuously. 

We also find that the deity is connected with matrimonial 
ceremonies and that the attributes referred to in the Atharva- 
veda and Avesta are all related to the spring. Now spring 
extends for three months from the vernal equinox to summer 
solstice in the counting of four seasons or two months thereabout 
(or ending in the summer solstice) in the counting of six seasons. 
We find, that Spica (Citra) in the sign Virgo (placed behind 
Leo) used to be held as the spring star by the Chinese in ancient 
times (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 124); and 
we have already referred to the position of the sun in Leo in 
the summer solstice in ancient times (the summer solstice being 
placed in the beginning of the sign Leo about 4,500 years ago). 
We thus see why the deity in his attributes is connected with 
spring. 

3 Having seen that the summer solstice was placed near the 
asterism at the time when the observations were made, we can 
easily explain his * milk-giving cow’ as the ‘ rain-giving cloud * 
and his leadership in the giving of water. | 

Thus we may take Aryaman to represent Uttaraphalguni 
or its presiding deity. Perhaps he is also more or less related 
to the winter solstice. 

2  Dhdatr. This deity has been mentioned about nine 
times in the Rigveda. In one place (X. 82. 2) Visvakarman has 
been called dhdtad, evidently meaning creator (or supporter) 
of the universe. We also find him invoked with Indra and 
Vidhatr, but oriental scholars take Dhatr and Vidhatr to qualify 
Indra (X. 167. 3). He is said to have created, in proper time, 
the sun, moon, heaven, sky, and earth (X. 190. 3). Again 
he has been called the creator (supporter) of the creators 
(supporters) and the lord of the world and the protector (tratr) 
(Xx 128. 7). Then again, he has been invoked to be propitious 
‘to the sages (VII. 35. 3), to give protection to the eyes with 


Savitr and the Mountain (X. 158. 3); and to support the gravid 
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womb of women (X. 184. 1), while Visnu is asked to make e 


women fit for conception, Prajapati to make the semen dis- 
. . "I... . } 
charge, and Tvastr to develop the foetus. Lastly, he has 


_been invoked in the marriage ceremony to give affection between 


the married couple (X. 85. 47). 

In White Yajurveda, the deity has been mentioned about 
five times. Once he has been called liberal (8, 17) and in 
another place (17, 26) he has been designated as mighty in 
disposition, ; 

_ In Black Yajurveda, Dhatr has been mentioned for some 
thirteen times. He has been called a giver (1. 4. 44). He is 
said to have established the fire and represent the year (1. 5. 1). 
Dhatr with six syllables won the six seasons (I. 7. ll). He is 
the lord of the offspring and wealth, and is the ruler and creator 
of the world (3. 3. 1). Again, he is the lord of food and gives 
food to the baby as it is born (5. 3. 4). We are also informed 
of his lordly power (3. 3. 10). Lastly, we find him invoked 
in connection with various sacrifices and he has been bestowed 
with various offerings. 

Dhatr has been invoked nearly forty times in the Atharva- 
veda to grant all sorts of benefits. Thus he has been praved 
for general well-being (XIX. 10. 3), for peace and prosperity 
(XIX. 9, 12), for prosperity with Udumbar (fig.) amulet (XLX. 
31. 3), with Rati and Savitr for power (III. 8. 2). for wealth 
(VII. 18. 2-4), for long life (XVIII. 4, 8), with Vayu, Indra, 
and Savitr for continued life (VIIT. 1. 15), and with Vidhatr, 
Savitr, ete. for protecting the sacrifice from nirrti (perdition) 
(V. 3, 9). He has been begged to untie the skin-bag of the 
water of heaven (VII. 18. 1). He has also been invoked for 
defence against witchcraft (VIII. 5. 18), against arbudi (varicose 
veins ?) (XI. 11, 25) and to heal a wound and reduce a disloca- 
tion (IV. 12. 2). Again, he has been prayed to kill the enemy 
(X. 6, 21) and to protect in war (XIX. 20. 1). We find him 
invoked for getting a good husband for a woman and a good 
wife for a man (VI. 60. 3), in marriage ceremonies with other 
deities (XIV. 1. 33, 34; XVI. 2. 13), for successful conception 


_(V. 25. 4, 5), and for progeny (VII. 20. 1). He has again been 


invoked in the mantras for funeral ceremonies, where he has 
been asked to protect the dead from perdition from the southern 
quarters, while Indra and Maruts have been prayed to protect 
him from the eastern, Aditi with Adityas from the western, 


and Soma with all the gods from the northern quarters (XVIII. 


3. 25-28); he has also been asked to maintain the dead aloft 
(XVIII. 3.29). In addition, we know some of his characteristics 


from the Atharvaveda. Thus, he has been called the main- 


tainer (XVIII. 3. 29), master, and lord of the moving creation 


(VIT. 18. 1). He sustains the earth, sky, and the sun (VI. 60. 


3). Again, in a hymn (1X. 12) where the various parts of the 
body of an ox and its various postures have been assigned to 
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various deities, the knee-joint has been attributed to Dhiatr 
(LX. 12. 10) ; it has also been stated that the ox is Agni when 
sitting, the Asvins when arisen, Indra when standing eastward, 
Yama when standing southwards, Dhatr when standing west- 
ward, and Savitr when standing northward (LX. 12. 20, 21). 
Lastly, we are told that at the beginning of creation Dhitr 
was unborn (XI. 10. 5) and that he was born Dhatr (XI. 10. 9), 

In the Brihmanas, several deities have been qualified as 
dh@d (perhaps with reference to the protective or supporting 
influence) : thus Prajaipati (Sat. Br. 9. 5. 1—38), the sun (Ait. Br. 
3.48), the Fire (Taitt. Br. 3.3. 10. 2), the moon (Sadv. Br. 4. 6; 
Gop. Br. 1.10), and the earth (Taitt. Br. 3. 8. 23. 3), have been 
so qualified. The year (Taitt. Br. 1. 7. 2. 1) and Death (Taitt. 
Br. 3. 12. 9. 6) have also been called dhata. In some Brahmanas 
(Tandya, 24. 12.4; Taitt. 2.6.19. 1-2) Dhatr has been regarded 
as one of the Adityas. 

In the Naighantuka (5. 5), Dhatr has been enumerated 
with the gods of the middle region. In Nirukta (10. 26. 1) 
he has been described as the generator (or ordainer) of all beings. 

The word is also found in the earlier astronomical works 
of the Hindus, The term is used for the UVtlaraphdlqguni naksatra 
in Arcajyotisa (sl. 9) and Yajusajyotisa (sl. 10). Somiakara, 
the commentator, takes the word to mean Yama. Again 
Aryaman has been stated to be the two Uttaraphalqunia or their 
positing deity in the same two works (Arcaj. sl. 9, 14, 25; 

aj. 10, 18, 32) as well as in Pit€maha-siddhanta and Vrhad- 
vasistha-siddhinta (8. 18). 

Nothing definite is said regarding the physical nature of 
the deity by the oriental scholars, except that he is regarded 
as the creator in general. 

From the study of Dhatr we find that, whereas he developed 
into a pre-eminent deity during the Vedic period, he merged 
into oblivion in the Brahmanic times. Considering the Vedic 
age, we find in the Rigveda that he has been regarded as a creatop 
of the world and invoked to support the earthly beings mainly 
in the way of giving them progeny. In the Yajurvedas, his 
field of gift has been further extended as a sustainer by food and 
wealth throughout the year. Lastly, in the Atharvaveda, 
we find him invoked for all sorts = - page in nce sd all LephoSe 
well-being and prosperity not only for the living but » for 
the soul of iin aassanad: Thus he has been regarded as a 
supporter and sustainer of the world and earthly napa pO 
the Brahmanas, he has almost lost his significance as a distinct 
personage. All the various deities have qualified as dhata 
(or supporters of the world), 

From the above Sonaloarsses.> gee to the parses rhe 
originally considered as a creator and then as a supporter e 
world as well, he was later on forgotten as such; and, as we 
shall see, Prajapati came into pre-eminence in his | 
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I shall now try to explain why he was identified with the 
naksatra Uttaraphdliguni (in the singular) and why Aryaman 
later on replaced him and became the presiding deity of the 
coe naksatra now mentioned as Utaraphdlqunau (in the 
dual). 

Taking at least some of the characteristics of the deity 
that we find in the Vedas, we may perhaps consider the period 
of his benevolent works as related to the end of the spring 
(or beginning of the summer) and at the time of summer solstice, 
during which period the brilliant star 8 Leonis seemed to rise 
regularly in the early morning. It is for this reason that the 
star was identified with the deity. As the deity failed to be 
recognised later on, the lordship or identity was transferred 
to another deity, Aryaman. 

We may also set forth an explanation why the same 
naksatra is used in the singular and dual in two places. 

The asterism Uttaraphadlguni is made to consist of two 
stars, the brilliant 8 Leonis, placed near the ecliptic, and 93 
Leonis, a less brilliant star and placed further north at a 
distance from the ecliptic. It seems to me that at the period 
when the asterisms were first recognised the lower star 8 Leonis 
placed close to the ecliptic was alone taken to represent the 
asterism, as the other was at a great distance from the equator. 
Later, when the equator, owing to the precessionof the equinoxes, 
came closer to the asterism, the upper star, now compara- 
tively nearer to the equator, was also taken into account and 
now the asterism was made to comprise the two stars. Although 
all the astronomical works recognise the above two stars in the 
asteriam, one of them (Jyotisasira) recognises only a single 
one, thus adhering to the old idea, 

In this connection we may briefly discuss the deity Vidhatr. 
The name of this deity occurs twice in the Rigveda (VI. 50. 12 ; 
IX. 81. 5) as a distinct personality, where he has been invoked 
along with several other deities. In two other places (X. 
82. 2, 3) ViSvakarman has been designated as vidhdta or disposer 
(of the world). In the White Yajurveda the term is found 
twice as an attribute of Visvakarman (17. 26-7) and once of 
Agni (32. 10). In the Atharvaveda the name occurs thrice 
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(X. 15) and some ten or more passages in which are invoked 
deities collectively known by the above name (pitarah). 

, We find a number of characteristics of the deities in the 
Rigveda and that some of them are repeated in the other Vedas. 
They have been qualified as high or highly-placed (pardsa), 
middle or belonging to the middle region (madhyama) and 
low or belonging to the lower region (avara) (X. 15. 1); they 
have also been said to be foremost (eastern) (parvdsa or purva) 
(X. 15. 2, 8, 10), uppermost (upardsa), as remaining on the 
earth, in the dust (atmosphere) and in the heaven (viksu) (X. 
15. 2); further, they are said to reside near the ruddy one 
(aruni) (X. 15. 7) with the Devas (X. 15. 9), remain satisfied 
by themselves in the heaven (X. 15. 14), and ride on the same 
chariot as Indra and Devas (X. 15. 11). They have been re- 
ferred to as known, unknown and as present in the sacrifice 
or not (X. 15. 13). They are stated to have once offered the 
Soma libation (Somyisah) and to be fond of Soma (X. 15. I, 
5, 8). Some of them are stated to have been fire-burned and 
others not so (X. 15. 14). They have been regarded as self- 
luminous (svarat) (X. 15. 14) and as pervaded with fire (X. 
15. 11). They have been said to be propitious, composers of 
hymns, truthful, intelligent, and performers of sacrifice (X. 
15. 9, 10). In this connection we get several names, viz. 
Kavyas (X. 14. 3), Angirases (X. 14. 4, 5), Atharvas (X. 14, 
6), Bhrgus (X. 14. 6), and Vasisthas (X. 15. 8), evidently the 
names of deceased persons of the respective families regarded 
as the Pitrs. The Pitrs have been requested to sit on the 
south of the place of the sacrificial fire (X. 15. 6) and have 
been invoked for happiness (X. 15. 4), protection (X. 15. 4, 5), 
riches (X. 15. 7, 11), and that they may not be offended by 
defects (in the sacrificial ceremonies) (X. 15. 6). 

The deities have many times been referred to in the White 
and Black Yajurvedas, both in original passages and in hymns 
borrowed from the Rigveda. In the White Yajurveda they 
have been called the ‘ heavenly folk * (3. 55) and are said to live 
in Yama’s realm (19. 45). They have been invoked as heroes, 
conquerors of armies, etc. (29. 46), and again for a good, brave 
son (2. 33) and for various other gifts. In the other work they 
have been eulogised many times in connection with various 
sacrifices. They have been said to guard Agni Angiras on the 
south with the swiftness of the wind (I. 2, 13). The world 
where the Pitrs sit is pure (1, 3. 1, 6). In many things they 
seem to be opposed to the gods, 

The Pitrs have been invoked many times in the Atharva- 
veda. Many deceased sages seem to have been invoked as 
Pitrs (X 3. 16, 20). They have been said to represent 


the arrows of the southern quarter (III. 27. 2). Yama has 


3 


been called their overlord (V. 25. 14; XVIII. 2, 25). They 


have been invoked in marriage ceremonies for protecting the 
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bridegroom and bride and for progeny (XIV. 2, 73). They 
have been praised several times in connection with funeral 
ceremonies: Thus, they have been requested to come on the 
south (XVIII. 1, 42); the deceased person has been said to 
get a place among the Pitrs (XVIII. 2, 25; XVIII. 4, 64; etc.). 
We hear of Pitrs that sit on the earth, in the atmosphere, and 
in the sky (XVIIIL. 4. 78—S0), Again, we have a passage where 
the lowest heaven is called watery, the mid-heaven starry, and 
cae ee third one, the abode of the Pitrs (XVIIL. 
=, *5). 

We have numerous references to the Pitrs in the Brahmanas. 
They have been regarded as gods (Kaus. Br. 5. 6; Gop. Br. 
1. 24), They are invisible to man (Sat. Br. 2.4. 2. 21; etc.). They 
reside in the south (Taitt. Br. 1—6. 8. 5; Sad. Br. 3. 1; ete.), in 
an intermediate quarter (Sat. Br. 1. 8. 1. 4; 2. 6. 1. 10, 11; 
etc.) and in the third sky (Tandya Br. 9.8.5; Taitt. Br. 1. 3. 
10. 5; 1. 6. 8. 7). Their home, the pitrloka, is placed below 
(adha) (Sat. Br. 14. 6. 1. 10) and its gate is situated on the 
south-east corner (Sat. Br. 13. 8. 1. 5). Three grades of Pitrs 
have been recognised: Somavanta (connected with Soma), 
Varhisadah (seated on Kuda grass), and Agnisrdtta (pervaded 
with fire) (Sat. Br. 5. 5. 4. 28: 14. 1. 3. 24). Soma, again, has 
been called the lord of Pitrs (Sat. Br. 3. 2. 3. 17). The Pitrs 
have been regarded as the subjects of Yama (Sat. Br. 13. 4. 
3.6; ete.). The world of the herbs belongs to the Pitrs (Sat. Br. 
13. 8. 1. 20). Again Magha (one of the lunar asterisms) has 
been said to belong to them (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 2; 3. 1. 1. 6). 

As just mentioned, we find that the naksatra Magha has 
been called Pitr in Vrhatvasistha-siddhinta (8. 21), Soma- 
siddhinta (4. 6. 34), and Siryva-siddhinta (8. 18): again, the 
Pitrs are regarded as the lords of Maghi& in Y&jusajyotisa (sl. 
32) and Arcajyotisa (sl. 25). 

There is not the least doubt that the Pitrs or Fathers re- 
present the dead ancestors or their departed souls dwelling in 
the heaven. 

The Pitrs are characterised by their intimate connection 
with Yama, who is their overlord and of whom they are subjects. 
Their place has been assigned to the south. Lastly, they are 
connected with the asterism Magha. We shall now see how 
we can reconcile these statements. We find in Visnupuraina 
(II. Ch, 8) that in ancient times the sun’s northward shifting 
(uttardyana) used to begin in the sign Capricorn and end in 
the sign Gemini and that his southward movement (daksindyana) 
used to begin from the sign Cancer to end in the sign 
Sagittarius. Thus we know that the summer solstice was 
placed at the end of Gemini or nearabout and the winter solstice 
at the end of Sagittarius. We are again told that the path 
aoe Pitrs is known as Mrgavithi, which comprises the asterisms 
Sravani, Satabhisi, and Parvabhadrapada, Sravana forms 
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the middle portion of the sign Capricorn. Satabhisi and 
one-fourth of Piirvabhidrapada form the next sign Aquarius. 
Strangely enough we find that the asterism Dhanistha which 
is placed between Sravani and Satabhisa is missing here. We 
do not know whether it was omitted by an oversight or was not 
counted at the time owing to its smallness in size. In any case 
we come to know that the path of the Pitrs used to begin with 
the winter solstice and end in the vernal equinox. This part 
of the year forms the coldest period and the death-rate, parti- 
eularly of elderly persons, is highest at this time. As Yama 
is the god of death, it is easy to understand why he has been 
regarded as the lord of the Pitrs and the Pitrs as his subjects. 
Their abode in the south is easily explained when we note that 
the winter solstice is the southernmost point of the ecliptic 
with reference to the celestial equator. As regards their con- 
nection with Magh&, one cannot definitely say how the idea 
actually arose. We can only find that when the sun used to 
come to the winter solstice, placed at the end of the sign Sagit- 
tarius or the beginning of Capricornus, the asterism Magha 
used to appear in the heaven at night. This is why (it may 
be suggested) the Pitrs were made the lords of the asterism, 
the junction star of which, viz. Regulus, is the largest and 
most prominent star in the heaven. One cannot consider that 
the winter solstice was placed near the asterism Magha, since 
this would carry us back to 15000 B.C., a date which is not 
warranted by other evidences. 

4. Bhaga. The term occurs about one hundred and 
twenty times in the Rigveda. The term seems to refer to the 
deity about seventy times or so ; elsewhere it has been used for 
fortune or wealth, or used as qualifying Fire, the Sun or Pusan, 
having the significance of distributor (of wealth). In many 
passa we cannot be sure whether we are dealing with the 
deity or with the word used in the above sense. In spite of the 
fact that he has been invoked so many times, we can deduce 
very few attributes of the deity. He is one of the Adityas (I. 
14.3; VII. 41.1). We hear of his chariot (X. 64. 10; X. 93. 7) 


as in the case of many other deities. He is brilliant (IT. 31. 4; 
V. 32. 5); he spreads his rays (I. 144. 3); we also know the 


rays of his eyes(?) (11. 136. 2) and his splendour (X. 68. ah 
He is called the distributor (VII. 41. 2) or the dispenser (V. 
46. 6). He is invoked in marriage ceremonies with other deities 


(X. 85. 23, 36). We hear of his path (IIT. 54, 14), Dawn is 
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remaining places the term is used in the sense of fortune, splen- 
dour, enjoyment and perhaps in two passages (I. 14. 1, 4) for 
the female external organ of generation. The deity has been 
eulogized in the mantras for marriage ceremonies (XTV. 1. 20. 
50, etc.) with several other deities and for increase in progeny 
(ATV. 2. 13). He is formidable (IIT. 16. 2) and remains in the 
night watch (VI. 21. 2). He is asked to deepen the ploughing 
(TIT. 12. 4). 

Yaska, in his Nirukta (12. 13), regards him as the presiding 
deity of the forenoon. | 

Bhaga is regarded as the presiding deity of the asterism 
Purvaphalguni (consisting of two stars, 8 and @ Leonis) in 
Yajusajyotisa (sl. 18, 32), Areajyotisa (sl. 14, 25), Pitimaha- 
siddhainta, and Vrhatvasistha-siddhanta. 

Oriental scholars regard Bhaga ‘as a god in general ” 
of the Indo-European period, as the word oceurs in the Avesta 
as bagha, signifying *‘ god’ and also in old Church Slavonie as 
Hogi, having the same significance. The term ‘cannot have 
attained a more specialized sense than * bountiful god’ if indeed 
it meant more than merely * bountiful giver’ (Macdonell’s 
Vedic Mythology, p. 45). 

I am inclined to believe that the deity gained a specialisa- 
tion in the Vedic times. The significance of the word bhaga 
as fortune or wealth, and the eulogies of the deity in connection 
with the deepening of ploughing and, lastly, his connection with 
the asterism Pirvaphalguni, either as the asterism itself or as 
its presiding deity, lead one to the same view. The fortune 
or wealth of the sages in the Vedic times principally consisted 
of crops of barley Sata Sy wheat as well), which grow only 
in the high lands of the Punjab and United Provinces in the 
cold weather. When the vernal equinoctial point was passing 
emini, 
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One complete hymn (X. 135) is dedicated to him. He is also 
invoked or otherwise mentioned in scattered passages. There 
is also one Soripiete hymn (X. 10) for Yama and Yami con- 
sisting of a dialogue between them. The name of the deity 
eccurs only in the first, ninth, and tenth mandalas, by far the 
largest number being found in the last. 

Y ama 1S sometimes addressed as Vaivasvatah, the sun’s 
son (IX. 113. 8; X. 14. 1; X. 58. 1: ete.). He is closely con- 
nected with Agni, who is a friend of Yama (X. 21. 5) and is 
his priest (X. 52. 3). Again, Agni protects the goodwill of 
Yama (X. 12. 6). He is also associated with Varuna, both 
addressed as the king, as the dead man meets the forefathers, 
Yama and Varuna together (X. 14. 7). Yama’s foot-fetter is 
said to be parallel with the bond of Varuna (X. 97. 16). In one 
passage (I. 164. 46) Agni, Yama, and Miatari4vin are said to be 
the names of one being (perhaps the sun). We are also told 
that Matali (Indra’s charioteer) grows (prospers) with Kavyas, 
Yama with the Angiras, and Vrhaspati with the Rkhas (X. 
14. 3). He has also been invoked with several other deities 
(X. 64. 3). 

Yama has been addressed as a king (X. 14. 1). His birth 
is not attended with death (1. 83. 5). War is pleasant to him 
(I, 116. 2). He is the representative of death (X. 165, 4). 
Death is his path (1. 38. 5). He builds up the dwelling for the 
dead (X. 18. 13). Everybody goes to him (X. 14. 1). The 
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been the first to ride on it (I. 163. 2). The sacrificial horse is 
said to represent Yama, Aditya, and Trita (I. 163. 3). 

Lastly, in the dialogue between Yama and Yami (X. 10), 
they call themselves children of Gandharva and the water 
nymph. Yami wanted to have sexual union with Yama, her 
twin brother, but Yama rejected the proposal. 

Yama’s name is found in some twenty-five places or more 
in the White Yajurveda. No further information is found here. 
He has given a place on the south for the comers (that is, the 
fathers) to rest in (12.45). Yama remains in the highest heaven 
along with Yami (12. 63). ’ 

Yama has many times been invoked in the Atharvaveda. 
What we have already seen in the Rigveda is more or less re- 
peated here. Yama is the overlord of fathers (5. 24. 14); he 
makes seats for the fathers (18. 3. 52). He is the master of 
bipeds and quadrupeds (6. 28. 3). He is provided with arrows 
(12. 3. 56). He was the first of mortals, who died and went to 
that world (18. 3.13). Death is his messenger (18. 2. 27). He 
is the father of sleep (6. 46. 1); sleep is the agent of Yama 
(6. 46. 2; 16. 5. 1) and is the instrument of Yama (19. 57. 3). 
In a funeral verse (18. 3. 66), we are told of an eagle in the 
firmament, golden winged messenger of Varuna, busy bird in 
the lair of Yama. 

There are some references to Yama in the Brahmanic 
literature. The southern quarter belongs to Yama (Sat. Br. 
14. 6, 9, 22). Anuradha, the first, and Apabharani, the highest, 
are the two asterisms of Yama (Taitt. Br. 1, 5.2, 7). The earth 
is Yami (Sat. Br. 7. 2. 1, 10). 

According to Yfjusajyotisa (sl. 34) and Arcajyotisa (sl. 9), 
Yama is the presiding deity of Bharani, which is named Yamala 
in Somasiddhanta (4, 6, 7). 

Yama and Yami correspond to Yima and Yimeh of the 
Indo-Iranian period. Yima, as a god, is found in the Avesta. 
He is beautiful and is the owner of a good flock (Vendidad 
Il. 4). He is the son of Vivanhas (Sun), as the recorder and 
bearer of the law (Vend. II. 8). He enlarged the world of 
Ahura Mazda, made it fruitful, and obeyed him as a protector, 
nourisher, and overseer of the world (Vend, Il). Yimeh is 
mentioned in the later Iranian literature (Spiegel, HLranische 
Altertumskunde, I, p. 527), as the sister of Yima, who, with 
her brother, formed the first human couple. 

The physical nature of the deity has been fully discussed 
by oriental scholars (see Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 173). 
I shall first consider the deity in his relation with the dead 
and then the twins, Yama and Yami. 

In spite of the diverse opinions of the scholars, there is no 
doubt that Yama is intimately connected with the dead and 
that people reach his kingdom only by death. Let us see what 
led to the idea of the god of the departed. Although death is 
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4 natural phenomenon in the living world, atill the loss of people, 
sometimes in numbers, as in an epidemic, was keenly felt. 
Further the death of elderly people was regarded as a heavy 
loss to the community. Under these circumstances they 
were obliged to look for some preventive measures and were 
thereby led to think of some supernatural (divine) power as 
an agent in the causation of death, an obeisance to whom might 
give some relief. This ultimately led to the conception of a 
presiding god of death. Such an idea is well revealed in the 
passages of the Vedas. The idea was also current that Yama 
was the first mortal who died and went to heaven. We know 
that the greatest number of deaths. specially of elderly people, 
occur in the winter and to a less extent in the autumn. These 
two seasons in the north-west region of India more or less corres- 
pond to that part of the year which is included between the 
autumnal equinox and vernal equinox through the winter 
solstice. We have seen above (in the Taitt. Br.) that Anuradha 
and Bharani are the two asterisms of Yama. Anuradha is 
ealled the first and Bharani is called the highest (uttama) ; 
they are placed at a distance of about 190° from each other. 
This evidently indicates that the influence of Yama on death 
was particularly manifested in that part of the year which was 
placed between the risings (in the early morning) of the two as- 
terisms. The origin of this idea will be understood, if we think 
of a time when the autumn equinox was near Anuradha and the 
vernal equinox near Bharani. Again, as this half of the ecliptic 
falls to the south of the celestial equator, the southern region 
of the heaven is assigned to Yama. Varuna’s seat near Yama’s 
is also explained when we remember that Satabhisa, the pre- 
siding deity of which is Varuna, is placed within 90° of Bharani, 
between it and Anuradha. Yama’s friendship with Agni no 
doubt refers to the agency of the latter in burning the body 
before the dead can go to Yama. The two dogs of Yama seem 
to be the two stars of MGlA (Vicrtau) (which we have already 
discussed). The pigeon of Yama, however, can only doubt- 
fully be identified with the constellation Columba, as ‘it 
is supposed to have received its name as early as the 16th 
century (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 242). 
It is, however, ible that it was recognised in the Vedic 
times. Yama’s are again, may be the constellation figure 
of Pegasus. The streams in the neighbourhood of his abode 
and the plentiful supply of water in the places that he assigns 
to the dead are indications of sonestey of water eee 
they are referable to the portion of the milky way in the signs 
of Taurus and Gemini. The of Varuna, his golden-winged 
messenger, seems to be the constellation figure of Aquila, 
Yama and Yami are traceable to the Indo-Iranian 

as Yima and Yimeh. The name of Yima is found in the Avesta 
where we come to know something about him. Yimeh is not 
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mentioned there and seems to appear at a later period. ( ‘ompar- 
ing the attributes of Yama as the god of the dead in the Vedas 
with those of Yima of the Avesta we are inclined to believe 
that they are separate deities or, at least that the conception 
regarding their physical nature was different, in spite of the fact 
that both are regarded as the sons of the sun. It is highly 
probable that Yima is different from Yama, and Yima and 
Yimeh came down to the Vedic period as Yama and Yami. 
The myth that Yima and Yimeh were the first living couple 
was probably consistent with the prevalent custom of the 
Indo-[ranian people of marriage between the brother and sister - 
as the custom changed in later times, the Vedic sages considered 
such pairing objectionable and hence the refusal of Yama to 
Yami’s proposal. It is also highly probable that Yama as the 
god of the dead was a conception which originated in later 
Vedic times. The real physical basis of Yama and Yami has 
been sought by Max Miller in the day and night. In Satapatha 
Brahmana the earth is called Yami. Hence they may mean 
heaven and earth, 

6. Rudra and Rudras. The names of Rudra and Rudras 
occur some hundred times in the Rigveda, excluding those 
passages where the Maruts have been addressed as Rudra’s 
sons. ‘The terms, however, have been used in three senses: 
First, the term in the singular has been made to qualify certain 
deities. Secondly, we have a deity by the same name. Thirdly, 
the term in the plural indicates a group of deities under the 
name of Rudras. The term has been used to qualify Agni 
(I. 27. 10; IL. 1. 6; V. 3. 3; etc.), Asvins (I. 158. 1; IL. 1. 6; 
VILLI. 26; 5; etc.), Soma (IX. 73. 7) and Mitravaruna (V. 70. 2), 
probably signifying redness, lustre or fearfulness. Further 
we have mention of a red cloud (VIII. 63. 12). Asvins have 
also been addressed as rudravartman (1. 3. 3; VILL. 22. 1, 14) 
having a bright path (referring perhaps to the morning light). 
Rudra, as a deity, has been invoked with others in several 
places (V. 41. 2; V. 51. 13; VI. 62.8; X. 93. 4; ete.). He has 
also been addressed as the father of Maruts (1. 33. 1), Tryvambaka 





) ee possesses 
the heaven (I. 114.5; IL. 33. 15). He is brilliant (I. 114. 4, 5; 







‘thee e , glittering like gold (I. 43. 5), and bright like the 
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$3. 9) and has a necklace (II, 33. 10). He holds a strong bow ™ 
in his hand (11, 33. 10, 14; VII. 43. 1) and is a sharp archer 
(VII. 46. 1). He remains seated on the chariot (II. 33. 11). 
He has an army (II. 33. 11). He is the lerd of the world (II. 
33. 9; VI. 49. 10). He is the best of the physicians (II. 33. 4) 
and has 1,000 medicines (VII. 46. 3): he holds healing drugs 
(Il. 33. 7); he has been prayed to for the cure of diseases (I, 
43. 4), particularly cholera (visuect) (IT, 33. 2) and for a life 
extending over a hundred winters (IJ. 33. 2). Rudra is said 
to pour down rain from the firmament with the help of the Maruts et 
(X. 92. 9). We are also informed of his disposition. He is 
hot-tempered (IT. 33. 9, 11; X. 126. 5), dreadful like a beast 
(II. 33. 11), and destructive in nature (II. 33. 11). His harmful 
disposition is clearly shown in the way he is invoked (VII. 
46. 4) to do no harm to the children and elderly sons (VII.- 
46. 3), not to make one ill (VII. 46. 2), not to be offended 
with the people (LL. 33. 4, 5; VIL. 46. 4: ete.), to hold back his 
weapon and evil will from the people (II. 33. 14), and to slacken 
the chord of the bow (IT. 33. 14). He is also invoked not to 
deprive one of the sight of the sun (II. 33. 1) and to protect 
one from Rudra’s thunder which travels from the firmament 
to the earth (V. 51. 13). 
Two other deities, Kesin and Vagdevi, are found connected 
with Rudra. The first one is brilliant and provides all the u 
worlds with light (I. 136. 1); he holds the fire, water, heaven, 
and earth ; he visits the wandering places of the apsaras, gan- 
dharvas, and deer (1. 136. 6). When KeSin drank water in the 
(same) pot with Rudra, Vayu agitated it (water) and broke 
dlown the inflexible (X. 136.7). Va&gdevi is said to help Rudra 
in stretching his bow when the latter makes ready to kill the 
enemy ; she fights for the people (X. 125. 6). She travels with 
the Rudras and Vasus (X. 125. 1). 
Lastly, we have a group of deities collectively called Rudras, 
They have been mentioned several times with Indra (II, 32. 
2, 3), Agni (1. 58. 3; VIII. 103. 14; X. 32. 5), and with Rudra 
himeelf as the chief of SA (X. 64. 8) and invoked to be F 3 
propitious to the Rudras (VII, 35.6). They are often associated ~~ 
vith the Vasus (I. 45. 1; Il. 31. 1; X. 66. 4, 12; ete.). Aditi 
is their mother (VIII. 101. 15). | 
Rudra is invoked or otherwise mentioned some fifty times 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita, Most of the attributes of Rudra that _ 
we find here are undoubtedly derived from the Rigveda. He tag 
has also been addressed as Tryambaka (3. 58, 60) and Paisupati ag ae 
(lord of beasts) (6. 32; 9. 39; etc). Ambiki is his sister (3. 0 
57). Rudra used to be invoked at dawn (34. 34; 38.16), His 
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is a mountain-dweller (16. 2, 3, 4). He is a divine physician 
(16. 5) and is the lord of plants (16. 19) ; his is the healing medicine 
(3. 59). He is the leader of hosts and lord of regions (16. 
17). He is a husband-finder (3. 60). Herdsmen and girls 
carrying water have looked at him (16. 7). In addition, we 
have Isaina (39. 8), Nilagriba (16. 28), Pastiipati (16, 28; 39. 8), 
Mahadeva (39. 8), Sarva (16. 28 ; 39. 8), and Sitikantha (16. 28). 
Homage is given to them individually. Lastly, we have Rudres, 
Bhavas, and Sarvas. Rudras have traite similar to those of 
Rudra (16. 58-66). They are said to maintain their stations 
in the regions and surround Rudra (16. 6). They are lords 
of assemblies and masters of horses (16. 24), lords of troops and 
sharpshooters (16. 25) and overlords of the southern region 
(15. 11). Their throats are white and, necks are blue (16. 56), 
They remain in the sky (16. 56) and again are innumerable on 
the surface of the earth (16. 54). They are bright (15. 11). 
They are connected with summer (21. 24) and with rain (33. 
50). Bhavas (16. 55) live in the air and Sarvas (16. 57) live 
beneath the earth. 

Rudra is mentioned several times in Taittiriva Samhita. 
He has a dart (1. 1.1). He guides in the path of Mitra (1, 2. 4). 
We have mention of Pasupati (1. 4. 36; 4. 5. 5), Bhava,_(1. 4. 
36; 4. 5. 5), and Sarva (1. 4. 36; 4. 5. 5). Rudras are also 
invoked with Vasus and Adityas (1. 11, 13). They remain on 
the earth (4. 5. 11). Bhavas live in the air (4. 5. 11). Sarvas 
tie black neck and white throat, wander below the earth 

4.6. 11). 

Coming to the Atharvaveda, we find that many traits of 
Rudra and others as depicted in the Rigveda" are repeated 
bere. Rudra has been invoked many times alone, with the 
Rudras (19. 10. 6), with Pasupati, Bhava, and Sarva (12. 8. 9). 
He is thousand-eyed (11. 2. 3), blue-locked (11. 2. 7) and immortal 
(11. 2. 3). We are informed of his dark crests (2. 27. 6), his 
breath, noise, and pangs (11. 2. 3). He has got healing remedies 
(2. 27. 6) and the disease is his name (6. 44.3). Takman (fever) 
and Kasika (cough) are his weapons (11. 2. 22). He has a 
golden-yellow bow (11. 2.12). Hehasa one-shafted and hundred - 
os jay arrow (6.57.1). He hasaclub (11. 2.19). He has been 
called hundred-weaponed (11.2. 12). He is considered to be the 


lord of cows, horses, sheep, goats, and men (11. 2. 9). He has 
dogs (11. 2. 30). Rudra has been invoked as Bhava and Sarva 
(11. 2), Rudra is said to remain in the fire, within the waters, 


in the herbs and trees, and is said to have shaped all living 


beings (7. 92. 1). Yaksa within the waters belongs to Rudra 


and the waters of the heaven increase their flow for him (11. 2. 


24). Rudra marks the fall of Kedsin’s chariot (12. 2.18), Isina, 
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fixed quarter to Rudra (15. 5. 10), Ugra is regarded as the lord 
of the northern quarter (15, 5. 8), Pasupati of the western 
quarter (15. 5. 6, 7), Bhava of the eastern quarter (15. 5. 1), 
Mahadeva of the southern quarter (15. 5. 7), and Sarva of the 
upward quarter (15.5.7). Idina is regarded as the lord of all 
the quarters (15. 5. 15). Pasupati is regarded as the lord of 
bipeds and quadrupeds (2. 24. 1 - 12. 8. 9), but the term seems 
also to be used for qualifying Bhava (11. 2, 28) and Rudra 
(11. 2. 5). Bhava has been invoked with Rudra (3... 16, 12 
Il. 2. 14), with Ugra and Sarva (15. 5. 9), and with Soma and 
Igina (15. 5. 3). Bhava has been invoked with Sarva to pre- 
vent epidemics (11. 2.2). Mahddeva has been invoked with all 
the other deities except Rudra (5. 21. 11). Sarva has been 
called spotted-armed (8. 8. 17). Rudras have also been invoked 
in the present work. They have once been addressed with 
Rudra (19. 10. 6). They are sky-reaching (5. 3. 10), of keen 
brightness (19. 9. 10). They are twice associated with Vasus 
(8. 8. 12; 10. 7. 22) and four times with the Vasus and Adityas 
(10. 7. 22 ; 12. 2.6; 19. 9. 11 ; 19. 11. 4). 

Turning to the Brahmanic literature, Agni (fire) is said 
to have nine forms: Asani, ISina, Ugra, Kumara, Pasupati, 
Bhava, Mahadeva, Rudra, and Sarva (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 18). Asani 
is regarded as lightening (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 14). ISa&na is con- 
sidered as an Aditya (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 17). He dwells in the 
south (Jaim. Uttar. 3. 21. 2). He divides into ten, he is the 
rays of the sun which, becoming life, reside in all living beings 
(Jaim. Utt. 1. 29. 3, 4). The herbs and trees belong to Ugra 
(Kaus. 6. 5). Kumara, according to Amarakosa is Rudra’s or 
Agni’s son. He was born in the sambatsara (Sat. Br Gi erdi 
8-10). Sambatsara is Kumira (Sat. Br. 11. 1. 6. 5; 11. 1. 6. 3). 
The herbs belong to Pasupati, from whom the animals get 
their medicine (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3.12). Vayu is from Pasupati 
(Kaus. 6,4). Bhava is external (Sat. Br. 1.7.3.8). The cloud 
is Bhava, all those exist from the cloud (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 15). 
Water arises from Bhava (Kaus. 6. 2). Agni is Rudra (Sat. 
Br. 5.3.1. 10; Tandya Br. 12. 4. 24; etc.). The Moon is Rudra 
(Kaus. 6, 7). He is fulfiller of desire (Kaus. 3. 4. 6; Sat. Br. 
13. 3. 4; ete.), lord of beasts (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8; etc.), awful 
(Kaus. 16.7), and is provided with a dart (Sila) (Sadb. Br. 5. 11), 

e have mention of his arm (the naksatra Ardri, according to 
ana) (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 1). Rudra arose from a wee 
(raining 7?) one (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 10), Mrgavyadha (the star 
Sirius) is Rudra (Aitar. Br. 3. 33). Rudra is the lord of the 
northern (upper) region (Sat. Br. 2. 6. 2.7; ete.). Rudra is said 
to have killed the cow (Taindya Br. 6. 9. 7); again the cow 
is called raudri (Taitt. Br. 2.2.5.2). Ambika is Rudra’s sister 
(Sat. Br. 2. 6. 2. 9; Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20); she is ‘autumn’ 
(Taitt. Br. 1. 6. 10). Again ‘autumn is called the place of 
(origin of) Rudra (Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20). Ambi is the wife 
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of Bhava, Tryambakas are from her (Mait. Sam. 1. 10. 20). 
Sarva remains in the south (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8S). Lastly, we 
have the Rudra. They are from the southern direction (Ait. 
Br. 8. 14). They are invoked by the summer (Tait. Br. 2. 6. 
19. 1). They are inaugurated in the midday, while the Vasus 
are celebrated in the morning and Adityas in the third part 
of the day (Sat. Br. 14. 1. 1. 15; Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 11. 3). Their 
number is fifteen (Taitt. Br. 2. 6. 19. 1) or eleven (Taitt. Br. 
1. 5. 11. 3). The eleven Rudras are thus enumerated in Maha- 
bhirata (I. 66. 2-3); Mrgavyadha, Sarpa, Nirrti, Aja Ekapat, 
sae ie he Pinakin, IS4vara, Kapdéli, Sthinu, Bhaga, and 
Rudra. ° 

In the old astronomical works we find that most of deities 
in question are the presiding gods of the various asterisms. 
Rudra is the lord of Ardra (Yajusajyotisa sl. 10, 32; Arcajyotisa 
sl. 9, 25; Somasiddhanta 4, 6, 9). Mrgavyadha is the star 
Sirius, Sarpa is the asterism Aslesh& or its presiding deity (Y. 
sl. 10, 32; A. sl. 9, 25; Pit&maha-siddhanta; Vrddhavasistha- 
siddhanta 8, 20). Nirrti is the lord of Mila (Y. sl. 33; A. al. 
26), Aja Ekapat is the lord of Purvabhidrapada (Y. sl. 10, 
34: A. sl. 9, 27). Ahirbudhnya is the lord of Uttarabhadra- 
pada (Y. sl. 18, 34; A. sl. 14, 27; etc.). Bhaga is the lord 
of Purvaphalguni (Y. sl. 18, 32; A. 14, 25; ete.). 

In Nighantu (5. 4, 3), the term Rudra is made to signify 
“one who cries, makes a noise or gives rise to a downpour (of 
rain); one who makes (the enemies) cry. A passage (quoted 
from Haridrava, a recension of Maitrayani Samhit&é) means 
that Rudra repented and shed tears after having pierced the 
_ father Prajapati with an arrow. If the term is made to derive 

from the root rud to be ruddy, it may mean the ‘red one’ 
(Pischel) (cf. the ancient Iranian word raoidita, reddish). 

According to oriental scholars, Rudra is a storm-god or 
tempest-god. His mischievous side is attributed to the 
destructive agency of light. From his name he is connected 
with thunder (one who makes noise). The suggestion (Mac- 
donell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 77) that ‘his beneficent and 
healing powers would be based partly on the fertilising and 


% _ purifying action of the thunderstorm and partly on the indirect 


action of sparing those whom he might slay’ does not appeal 
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have continued for sometime). This is further confirmed in 
Maitrayani Samhité, where Rudra is said to have his birth in 
the autumn. Last of all, the characteristic peculiar to him 
and «a few others (who are with one exception, nothing but his 
counterparts) is that he is an archer. This, with the note that 
Rudra lives in the heaven, leads us to the idea that Rudra is 
nothing but the sign Sagittarius which used to appear in the 
Heaven at dawn in the autumn when the observations were 
made. Plunket in his Ancient Calendars and Constellations 
(pp. 151-161) advanced this view. He also proved that the 
traits and deeds of Greek god Kiran are exactly similar to those 
of Rudra and in his myth we are told that he had his place in 
the sign Sagittarius after his death. He was thus made the 
presiding god of all the physical phenomena of the time. We 
can easily explain the various attributes of Rudra if we accept 
this view. His brightness and golden ornaments are attribut- 
able to the bright stars in the constellation and the milky way 
passing through its upper part. His strength and youthfulness 
have been taken from the distressing effect of the thunder- 
storm, which was taken to be one of his deeds. The peculiar 
configuration of ~ the constellation, half-man and _  half-goat 
perhaps led to his attribute as ‘multiform’. His hot-temper, 
dreadfulness and destructiveness are all accountable to the storms 
which are due to him. Rudra’s hundred or thousand eyes and his 
hundred bows are the parabolic expressions of his bodily features 
and weapon, We do not know whether the herdsmen and girls 
carrying water actually refer to mortal beings frightened from 
the advent of storms, or to Cepheus (the constellation figure 
of which represents a herdsman with his flock of sheep) and 
Aquarius (representing a man holding a bucket on his shoulder) 
which used to appear in the sky with Sagittarius. His attribute 
as a husband-finder led to the practice of giving by young girls 
of offerings to Siva for a good husband. The origin of the 

idea is perhaps to be sought in the activity of strong hardy 
persons in rescuing people during the distressing storms and 
drawing the attention of girls to seek husbands amongst them. 
The great distress and mortality amongst goats, sheep, cattle, 
and even men, thought to be caused by Rudra and to be pre- 
ventible by paying homage to him, perhaps led to the idea of 
his lordship overanimals. The name 'Tryambaka meaning three- 
eyed is explained by Plunket in a very ingenious way : he holds 
that the third crescentic eye is nothing but the half moon which 
used to rise in the sign Sagittarius at about 4000 B.C. when 
the autumnal equinox was in this sign. 

We have already seen that, while Rudra alone is found to 
be invoked in the Rigveda, a number of other deities are closely 
associated in the arhoe vedas. Their number has increased 
oy from the Yajurvedas to the Atharvaveda pee they 

old a prominent place equally to Rudra. They are | all archers 
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and different directions are assigned to them round a fixed 
quarter of Rudra. They have been addressed in various com- 
binations and many times with Rudra himself. In the Brah- 
manas they are regarded as forms of Agni. As we know, they 
are now considered as the names of the god Siva. We may 
reasonably assign their origin to the division of the original 
large constellation Rudra into so many forms each bestowed 
with certain attributes. Their actual nature seems to have been 
forgotten in the Brahmanic period. We have sufficient evidence 
of the division of larger constellations into smaller ones in 
past times: I may just mention one, named Ophiuchus, placed | 
just above Sagittarius. It has the figure of a male holding a 


snake in both hands. He was regarded as a great physician 
in 






Lastly, the Rudras were recognised as early as Rudra, 

who was considered their chief. Taking the significance of 

their name as * bright one’ or *‘ red one’ and considering their 

general traits, we may take them to be neighbouring asterisms 

: not yet definitely recognised by distinct names. This is dis- 

' tinctly shown by the names of eleven Rudras, as enumerated 

in the later Sanskrit literature, where they are all connected 
with the asterisms. 

In this connection we may also consider the nature of Kesin 

and Vagdevi. The characteristics of Ke4in lead us to follow 

Séyana and consider him the sun. His drinking of water 

with Rudra from the same pot refers to his arrival in the sign 

Sagittarius. The fall of his chariot indicates the southward 

passage of the sun after the autumnal equinox. Vagdevi seems 

to be the goddess who was held responsible for the sounds in 

the storm apart from the thunder. ; 
7. Vasus. The term Vasus occurs more than fifty times 





- deities, as Agni, Indra, Rbhus, Maruts, Mitra, Varuna, and 
ny c 7 Visvadeves, evidently indicating them as ‘ givers of prosperity . 
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and pleasant boat (VITI. 18. 17), They have a cloud-splitting 
and mankilling weapon (VII. 56. 17). We know of their cow 
from which food has been begged (V. 41. 18), 

We are also informed of some actions of Vasus. They 
have established strength in fire (VII. 5, 6) and served the 
work of fire (VIT. 5, 6; VII. 11. 4). They have served the 
Maruts (WIT. 39. 3). They are said to have released the gourt 
cow (LV. 12. 6). Lastly, in a passage of the Horse-hymn (I. 
163. 2) we are told that Trita yoked the horse given by Yama, 
Indra rode on it first, Gandharva (the moon according to Siyana) 
held its reins, and Vasus fashioned it from the sun. 

Coming to White Vajurveda we find them invoked on 
some twenty-one occasions. Here they are somewhat closely 
related to Indra: Indra is their lord (38. 8): he is their com- 
panion (28. 4) and is anointed by Vasus and Rudras (23. 8). 
They have been invoked with Rudra, Rudras, and with Rudras 
and Adityas. They are praised with the spring (21. 23), 

They have also been invoked in Black Yajurveda usually 
with Rudras and Adityas. 

In Atharvaveda, Vasus, as deities, are mentioned in some 
twenty-four passages. They have been invoked alone, and with 
Adityas, Adityas and Rudras, Adityas and Indragni and Brhas- 
pati. Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus have been considered to be 
gods in the heaven (11. 8. 13). Vasus maintain good things 
(1. 9. 1). They are the masters of the removal of distress (4. 
27. 6). They are said to guard the cow on the right, Maruts 
on the left and Adityas behind (10. 9. 8). There are three 
obscure passages which run thus: (1) The cow is heaven, the 
cow is earth, the cow is Visnu and Prajapati; Siadhyas (Gods 
of fulfilment) and Vasus drank her milk (10. 10, 30). (2) Having 
drunk the yield of the cow, Sidhyas and Vasus worship her 
milk (paya) at the top of the bradhna (sun) (10. 10. 31). (3) The 
worshipable (deserving of oblation) Purusa was born first and 
was sprinkled by the rainy season; by him the gods Sadhyas 
and Vasus performed the sacrifice (19. 6. 11). 

Turning to the Brihmanas, we find them mentioned in 
several works. They are eight in number: Fire, Earth, Vayv, 
Firmament, Aditya, Heaven, Moon, and Asterism (Sat. Br. 11. 
6. 3,6). In the same passage the word is made to signify ‘ those 
who cause to live (exist)". We are also told that the Visnn- 
sacrifice has been divided into three parts, morning libation 
for Vasus, midday ore for Rudras, and third (afternoon) 
libation for Adityas (Sat. Br. 14. 1. 1. 15). The eight deities, 
Vasus, are auspicious and the four goddesses, not subject to 
old age, are Sravistés (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 5). 

Lastly, we find that the Vasus are the asterism Dhanistha 
(Aro. iyot. al. 9; Yaj. zee 10) or its presiding deities (Arc. 
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tioned in the later Sanskrit works. Thus, (i) according to 

Mahibhirata (Dinaparva), they are Dhara, Dhruva, Soma. 

Savitra, Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhisa : (ii) according 

to Bhigavatapurina, they are Drona, Prina, Dhruva, Arka. 

Agni, Dosa, Vastu, and Vibhfivasu ; (iii) according to Viayu- 

and Kirmapurana, they are Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhara, 

Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhifaa - lastly (iv). according 

to Amarakosa, they are Dhara, Dhruva, Soma, Visnu, Anila. 

Anala, Pratyuga, and Prabhisa. In these different enumera- 

tions, we may regard Anala identical with Agni, Arka with 

Vigsnu and Savitra, Drona (literally meaning a cup) with Soma 

(the moon), Dhara with Viistu, Pravisa (a shining one) with 

Vibhavasu and Prina with Apa. Dosa (evening) probably 

corresponds to Pratyusa (dawn) referring to the comparative 

darkness after surset and before sunrise. Thus we have Agni 

(Anala), Arka (Sivitra, Visnu), Apa (Anila, Prana), Dosa and 

Pratyusa, Dhara (Vastu), Dhruva, Pravisa (Vibhavasu), and 
Soma (Drona) as the Vasus. 

I shall now consider what led to the idea of Vasus as deities, 

The significance of the term rasu as used in the Rigveda may 

reasonably make one think that the vasus were regarded as 

givers of food, fortune, and prosperity. We also have direct 

evidence in the same work and in the Atharvaveda. Vasus' 

cows are begged for food. They are themselves said to maintain 

good things and are regarded as the masters of the removal! of 

tress. The Vasus are connected with the hot season and 

rains. They have a heat-giving wheel which we take to mean 

the sun. They served the work of fire. Their cloud-splitting 

and mis g& weapon is no doubt the thunder during the 

storm and rain. Indra’s lordship and companionship of the 

Vasus point to the same thing. We know that the summer 

and rains are closely connected in northern India. The relation- 

ship of the Vasus, as the deities of fortune and prosperity, with 

the summer and rains can be thus accounted for: Barley 

and perhaps wheat(?), at least at a later period, which seem 

to have been the principal cereals of the people during the 

Vedie times, are the winter crops of the North-West India. 

The harvest at the end of the winter led to the storing up of the 

(nM a 4 in large quantities. A large crop of the principal food- 

stuff really formed the fortune of the people during the rains, 

a8 it would give them relief at this distressing part of the year. 

It is for this reason that the Vasus were connected with this 

: season. | 

¢ ow what caused the Vasus to be connected with Dhanis- 

In Taittiriya hité we find the eight vasus mentioned 

eg i i Sravistas, evidently connecting them 
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Dhanistha formed the sky figure of benevolence in the ancient 
astronomy of the western people (Whyte’s Constellations and 
their if isfory, p. 179). This relation between the Vasus and 
Dhanisth& can only be reconciled if we suppose that, at the 
time when the hymns were composed from actual observations, 
Dhanisth&é used to rise in the early part of night during the 
summer and rains. In such a ease the vernal equinox must 
have been passing through the beginning of Krittika and end 
of Bharani. Some of the characteristics of the Vasus, as being 
Adityas, their brilliancy and their close connection with Sravistis 
are suggestive of a representation of a group of stars (constella- 
tion) as their physical basis; but nothing can be definitely 
stated for want of further evidence. - 

I shall now try to interpret some passages. The boat of 
the Vasus may be some constellation figure in Delphinus. In 
Hindu Astronomy Dhanisthi is represented by a drum-like 
musical instrument called mrdanga or mardala. In western 
astronomy we have a dolphin as the constellation figure of 
Delphinus. However, we find in Dolphin ‘a natural symbol 
“at a place where ships can anchor” (Brown’s Primitive 
Constellations, Vol. I, p. 185). Hence it is not improbable that 
the boat might have been a figure in this constellation. Their 
cow might be the clouds. Their connection with fire may 
refer to summer heat. The gouri-cow may be the red cloud, 
The horse fashioned by the Vasus from the sun seems to be the 
sun's rays. Their connection with Rudra, Rudras, and Adityas 
simply refers to the neighbouring bodies, such as the sign 
Sagittarius and other collections of stars (considered as Rudras 
and Adityas). _ 

The three passages from the Atharvaveda, above referred 
to, may thus doubtfully be explained: The first passage may 
refer to the production of a good crop due to the agency of 
heaven (pouring down rains), earth (on the soil of which the 
crops grow), Visnu (the giver of heat and light on which de- 
pends the growth of crops), and Prajapati (as the supreme being 
who makes a good provision by the profuse growth of crops) ; 
they are thus all spoken of as ‘cows’ which are bestowers of 
milk as food as they are of crops as provision. The top of the 
bradhna (which we take for the sun) probably refers to the posi- 
tion of the asterism Dhanisthi, which is placed at a distance 
above the ecliptic, the path of the sun. In the third passage 
Purusa (representing Brahman as the Sambatsar—the year) 
refers to the year, and his birth to the beginning of the year 
during the rainy season which was connected, as we have seen, 
with the Vasus. 

‘Lastly, as regards the individual names of the Vasus in 
the later Sanskrit literature, we may take them as agencies 
which were considered to be the bestowers of prosperity upon 
the people. That some of them at least refer to heavenly 
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bodies is shown by the names of the sun, moon, and probably 
Apa (Pirvaisidha) and Dhruva (the polar star?) The origin 
of the idea is perhaps to be traced to the passages in the Rigveda 
where several deities are qualified as Vasus. 


D, Deities connected with entrazodiac constellationa. 


l. Pisan. The Rigvedic Deity Pisan has been invoked 
alone in eight hymns (1.42; VI. 53-56; 58; X. 26), with Indra 
in one (VI. 57) and with Soma in another (11.40). He is also 
celebrated along with several other deities in general in some 
fifty-eight hymns or more. He has also been praised in the 
Atharvaveda. 

In Rigveda we find the mention of a few anthropomorphic 
characters of Pisan. Thus he has braided hair (VI. 55. 2; 
IX. ti7. 11), and has a beard (X. 26. 7). We have mention 
of Ais right hand by means of which he holds a goad (V1. 54. 10) 
He ia besought to trample on the brand of the wicked by his 
foot (I. 42. 4). He is a visible deity (VI. 56. 4). We see 
many physical attributes which point to his bodily strength. 
Thus he is an asura (V. 51. 11), strong and swift (V. 43. 9), 
vigorous (VIII. 4. 15), powerful (I. 1318. ) and resistless 
(VI. 48. 15). He is described as of irritable temper (ugra) 
(VI. 53. 4). He is bright (1. 23. 14; VI. 48. 16; etc.) and 
called agohya; that is, not to be concealed His food is gruel 
(VI. 56.1). He wears cloth woven of wool (|X. 26. 6). 

We find his weapons mentioned in several hymns. Thus 
he holds a golden spear (v4si) (I. 42. 6). He holds a goad 
(or bridle) in his hand (VI. 53. 1; V1. 658. 2). 

He is the best charioteer (V. 56. 2,3). The wheel of his car 
is indestructible ; the nave of the wheel never wears off and the 
felly never becomes out of order (VI. 54. 3). He is constantly 
moving his golden wheel (VI. 456. 3). 

Pusan is closely connected with the goat. He has been called 
aja, that is, provided with a goat (I 24. 13) and @jdsva (having 
a goat instead of a horse)in many places (I 138.4; VI. 55. 3,4; 
IX. 67. 10; etc.), evidently with reference to his chariot being 
drawn by goats which is distinctly mentioned in a few places 
(VI. 55; IX. 26. 8); again goats are called his carriers 
(VI.57. 3) He is the lord of giowing he- and she-goats (X-. 
26. 6). The goat is dedicated to him in the horse-sacrifice 
(1. 162, 2-4). -. 7 a: 

In several places we are informed of the abode of Pasan. 
He is placed above the mortal world and is equal to other 
deities in beauty and prosperity (VI. 48.19). He appears in 
the heaven at night towards the morning (VII. 39. 2) and goes 
away at sunrise (X. 1391. ). He knows all the directions 
(X. 17. 5). His golden boats float on the heavenly ocean and 
he acts as a measenger of the sun (VI. 58. 3). 
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_  Pdsan has been called the lover of his sister (the morn- 
ing) (VI. 55. 4, 5), the lord of night (VI. 55. 5) and, again, 
the Ausband of the heaven and earth which remain together 
(X. 17. 6). 

Posan has been endowed with several functions. First. 
he is regarded as the lord or guardian of roads (VI. 49. 8; 
VI. 53.1). He is implored to remove all sorts of danger from 
the path (I, 42. 1-3), to protect one in his path (VI. 54. 9), 
to allow an auspicious path (X. 59. 7) and so forth. Secondly, 
he is connected with rains and storms. He is invoked for 
rain(X. 98.1). He is said to be the bestower of rain (X. 26. 
3), to help Indra in the pouring down of rain (VI. 57. 4), 
and to milk the heaven with Indra and Mitravaruna (III. 57. 
2). He has been mentioned as a friend of Indra in one place 
(VI. 56. 2) and as a brother in another hymn (VI. 55. 5). 
He bas been prayed not to uproot the trees, thus indicating 
his relation to storms (VI. 48. 17). It is perhaps in connection 
with his rain-giving function that Pisan has been called 
‘deliverer’ (VLLI. 4. 15, 16) and son of deliverance (VI. 55. 1). 
Thirdly, he is called the protector of cattle (Vl. 54 5, 6, 10; 
VI. 58. 2; etc.) and perhaps of beasts in general (VI. 53. 9). 
Fourthly, we have distinct reference to his connection with 
cultivation. He is invoked to preside over the furrow pro- 
duced by tilling the ground in a hymn dealing with cultivation 
(1V. 57). We can easily realize the importance of his second 
and third functions in relation with the fourth. Fifthly, he has 
been invoked for his gift of beautiful maidens (IX. 67. 10-12). 

We also get the mention of Pisan as undertaking the 
ceremony of varana in the marriage of the twin-gods A&Swins 
with Sirya (X. 85. 14). In another hymn (V. 184. 3) we are 
informed that he swiftly carries Siiryé with the help of the 
Afwins. Piisan brings the six seasons(?) repeatedly with 
Indu (I. 23. 15). 

I shall now try to identify Pisan and find out his physi- 
cal basis. . 

Following Yaska, who calls him an Aditya (Nirukta VII. 9), 
all Oriental Raaclacs (as Goldsticker, Roth, and Bothlingk, 
Wilson, Langlois, Max Miller, Macdonell, etc.) identify Piisan 
with the sun. Max Maller regards him as the sun as viewed 
by shepherds. Macdonell finds in him the sun manifested 
chiefly as a pastoral deity. 

Although this idea bas come down from Yaska and is uni- 
versally accepted by Orientalists, I do not agree with them 
and hold a different view rel Oe P 

There is great difficulty rogars ine Pusan as the solar- 
deity from the fact that he is called a messenger of the sun 
and he appears in the heaven at night. Hence he cannot be 
our sun and must be something else. : ; 

We find that Pisan, among bis various attributes, has 
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been bestowed with several features which are peculiar to 
him. Thus he is called the best charioteer: he holds a goad 
or bridle in his band; he is variously connected with glowing 
goats; and he is himself bright. These characters are quite 
sufficient to lead us to the view that Pigan is nothing but the 
constellation named Auriga of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The constellation Auriga is also known from ancient times 
as a charioteer or Wagoner. The plan of the constellation, as it 
has been handed down to us, is now drawn in two ways :-—(1) 
It is represented as a charioteer kneeling in his vehicle anrl 
often with a kid on his left shoulder (Century Dictionary), 
or (2) it is shown ‘as an old man in a more or less sitting 
posture with a goat and her kids in his left hand and a bridle 
in his right’ (Hncyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, article 
‘Auriga’: figure in the article ‘ Constellation’). We find a 
whip in place of a bridle in Johnston's celestial globe. Again 

coming to the derivation of the term ‘ Auriga’ we see that it 
has been derived from aurea, bridle (Century Dictionary). 
Further the principal star « Aurigae or Capella of the constella- 
tion has from ancient times been regarded as the storm-goat. 
‘The two stars { and 7 in the arm of Auriga were regarded by 
mariners of yore as affording presages of the weather; and they 
were so much dreaded, that they are said to have closed 
navigation at their rising. Hence, in an Epigram of the 
Anthologia, Callimachus says: 

Tempt not the winds, forewarned of dangers nigh, 

When the kids glitter in the western sky.’ (Smyth and 
Chamber's Cycle of Celestial Objects, p. 129). 

We find a parallelism of Piisan in the Achcian Storm-god 
Akethorr (Thonthe—Charioteer) whose car is drawn bv two 
ASN PS Vane (See Primitive Constellations by R. Brown, Vol. I, 
p. 219.) 
= The Arabs named him the ‘ Guardian of Pleiades” and the 
Pleiades were regarded as the seven daughters of Atlas in Greek 

Mythology. (The Constellations and their History, by Rev. C. 
Whyte, pp. 106, 155.) We thus see why he was invoked as 
the giver of maidens. 

— There is sufficient evidence to show that the constellation 
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figures, charioteer and the goat, were recognized by the Baby- 
_ lonians and Chaldaeans. (See R. Brown.) 
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morning with the Aswins (x and 8 Arietes) and to go away 
before sunrise. From these facts we may infer that the vernal 
equinox was at that time somewhere near the Pleiades. and 
that when the sun used to rise in the heaven after the summer 
solstice and towards the autumnal equinox in the rainy season 
the Auriga used to appear at mght in the west with the Aswins 
and set just before the morning on the western horizon. 
This used to happen somewhat between 1200 to 1500 B.C. 

“. Prajdpati. The name occurs some five times in the 
Rigveda. In one (X. 169. 4) the sage Prajipati seems to have 
been meant. In another place the sun was qualified as prajd- 
pati (that is, lord of living beings) (TV. 53.2). In the remaining 
places he has been invoked as a distinct deity, either simply 
with others (IX. 5. %) or for progeny (X. 85. 4) or for efficient 
semen for conception (X. 184. 1). Thus he has been considered 
as the bestower of good progeny only. 

Coming to the White Yajurveda, we find him mentioned 
some twenty times. He has been offered oblations some ten 
times. Elsewhere he has been prayed for strong male impregna- 
ter and vigorous son, who may himself be a father (S. 10). 
He has also been invoked for guarding treasure (8. 17) and for 
coming on the surface of the earth (13. 17, 24). He has been 
stated to be one than whom there is none more mighty and 
is said to pervade all existing creatures (8. 36), He is also 
said to exist in uttered speech (8. 54) and to be the lord of the 
world (18. 43). Prajapati has been designated as soda4i (that 
is, consisting of sixteen parts) and is said to maintain three 
great lustres (the sun, the moon, and fire according to the com- 
mentators) (32.5). We are also told that none was born before 
him and that he created the whole world (32.5). Again, we are 
informed of the birth or origin of Prajipati: he is born from the 
timely germ laid down by the strong, self-existent first one 
within the mighty (vast) flood (space) (23. 63). Lastly, he is 
said to move in the womb, remaining unseen he becomes born 
(manifests his existence) in various ways. The intelligent 
(people) discern his origin and in him alone stand all existing 
(living) creatures (31.19). Here we find that Prajaipati occupies 
a very prominent place and the conception of the sphere of his 
action has been greatly extended as the creator and supporter 
of the living world. 

We find nothing important concerning the deity in the 
Black Yajurveda, | 

We have plenty of information regarding this deity in the 
Atharvaveda. We find him closely connected with generative 

owers and gift of progeny (VI. 11. 2; VI. 20. 1; XIX. 17. 9; 
IX. 18. 9; XIX. 19. 11). He is said to have created all, 
the highest, middle, and the lowest (XII. 1, 61); he is the lord 
of creation and protector of all creatures; with a half (of his 
power) he generated all existence (X. 8, 13); he maintains all 
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the worlds (X. 7. 7); he fulfils what is deficient on the earth 
(XI. 1, 61). He has twice been called the first-born of 
righteousness (IV. 35. 1; XII. 1, 61). He is connected with 
thunder in several ways: His voice is thunder (IX. 1. 10 20) - 
he manifests himself to his creatures by thundering in a clear 
sky (IX. 1, 24). He is again connected with time: Time is 
the lord of all and was father of PrajApati (XIX. 53. %)- time 
was Prajapati in the beginning and generated progeny (XIX. 
53. 10). He is said to have cooked the rice-mess for Brahman 
(IV. 35. 1); hence he was regarded as distinct and different 
from Brahman. Again in connection with the release of a 
house, we are told that the dwelling house was fixed and made 
by Prajapati, who also made the forest trees give rise to young 
plants (LX. 3, 11). In a few hymns we find that Bringer and 
Gatherer are his two distributors (ILI. 24. 7), that SabAd and 
Samiti are his two daughters (VII. 13. 1); Bkdstaka, the mother 
of Indra and Soma, is the daughter of Prajapati (ITI. 10, 13). 
Lastly, in a passage connected with shaving (VI. 65. 2) we 
find it stated that let Aditi shawe the beard, let the waters 
wet (it) with splendour and let Prajipati nurse it. Here we 
have a further step in generalisation of the functions of the 
deity. - 

We have voluminous references to the term Prajaipati in 
the Brahmanic literature. Practically all the objects then 
known or conceived of were called Prajapati, perhaps from the 
idea that all their attributes (or their very existence) were due 
to him, as the creator or sustainer of all. ‘Thus, the fire, sun, 
wind, moon, earth, and heaven have been disignated as Prajapati ; 
he has distinctly been said to represent ‘all the gods *; he has 
again been identified with Brahman and Ka ; he has been called 
the ‘one’ and ‘all’; he is the purusa (supreme being) and is 
citpati (lord of the soul). Again, the year has been designated 
by the same name. He has again been made to represent the 
eagle (perhaps the constellation Aquila) and the rays of light 
(perhaps the stars or planets). He is said to reside in the voice, 
speech, mind, life, soul, and so forth. He is connected with 
religious ceremonies and ceremonial articles. Again, many 
sages, a8 Vasistha, Jamadagni, have been regarded as Prajapati. 
We further find a large number of epithets assigned to him: 
He has been called visvajit (conquerer of all), Atranyagarbha 
(gold-wombed), visvakarma (creator of all), antrukfa (unspeak- 
able), amrta (immortal), ete. Lastly, we find that Rohin! 
(the star Aldebaran) is the daughter of Prajipati. The Visve- 
devas are his sons. 

We have mention of Prajapati in the old astronomical 
works of the Hindus. He is the lord of Rohini (Aldebaran) 
(Arcajyotisa sl. 25; Yajusajyotisa 32). There is a star of the 


‘same (8 Aurigae) mentioned in Soma-siddhinta (4, 6, 11), 
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and Sirya-siddhanta (8, 20); he is placed five degrees to the east 
of Brahmahrdaya (Capella), 

It is evident from what we have traced from the Rigvedic 
times down to the Brahmanic period that there has been a 
gradual change in, or rather a widening of the sphere of con- 
ception of the deity. Beginning with a limited idea as a 
bestower of good progeny, his sphere of power and benevolence 
has been modified and greatly widened, and he is ultimately 
considered as the supreme universal soul, the Brahman. (dee 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 119.) The bearing of Praja- 
pati to the celestial bodies as we find in the astronomical works 
will be discussed below. 

There is a strange story about Prajapati told in the Maitra- 
yani Sambité (4. 2, 12) which is also repeated in Aitareya Brih- 
mana (3, 33), Satapatha Brahmana (I. 7. 4. 1), and Tandya Brah- 
mana (S. 2, 10). The story seems to have its origin in the 
Rigveda (1, 71.5; X. 61. 5-7). The purport of the story runs 
thus: Prajipati, becoming passionate of his daughter Usas 
(dawn), followed her. She transformed herself into Rohini 
(red cow or red deer) whereupon Prajipati changed himself 
into a similar beast. ‘© Rudra (Mrgavyadha) incensed at this 
aimed his arrow at him, whereupon Prajipati promised to make 
him lord of beasts if he did not shoot? Let us now see what 
we have actually in the Rigveda. 

The first passage (1, 71. 5) from the Rigveda is rather 
obscure. Taking Ka to represent Prajapati (as we find in X. 
121. 10) and not ‘ karoti’ as done by Sfiyana, we translate it 
thus: when Ka, sticking to the great (vast) father Heaven, 
comes down, the archer throws the brilliant arrow at him by 
force. The Deva (that is, Ka) deposits his vigour in his 
daughter. The three remaining passages run thus: (Speaking 
of Visvadeva) He, whose works of splendour performed by 
impulse were renowned, dispelled for man; what the active 
one threw to his daughter, grows again (X. 61. 8). In the 
act done by the Father by passion with the young woman near 
the middle (region), they paired and discharged retas (germinal 
fluid) into the high (sacred?) abode (yoni) of good-workers 
(performers of religious ceremonies) (X. 61. 6). When the 
father paired with his daughter,-he came in contact with the 
earth and discharged the semen. The good-working (that is, 
performer of religious ceremonies) Devas created Brahman, 
the Vastuspati, the preserver of Vratas (religious vows) (X. 
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equinox is connected with the beginning of the spring. As 
this point used to be calculated as the beginning or end of a 
year in the Vedic times and, as Prajapati is connected with the 
time in the Atharvaveda and is identified with the year (sambat- 
sara) in the Braihmanas, we may find some reason why Prajaipati 
is considered as the bestower of good progeny. As already 
noted, Aa is Prajapati and Father is the same deity. His 
daughter is Dawn (as interpreted in Maitraiyani Samhita and 
other later works). The archer is Mrgavvadha (identified as 
one of the Rudras and with the brilliant star Sirius), Taking 
the physical basis of these, we may reasonably believe that 
Prajapati, for his physical basis, must be some celestial object 
(constellation figure). We have some other evidences for the 
same. Thus, he is said to maintain three lustres, which the 
commentators hold as the sun, moon, and fire. As such an 
idea does not seem to be consistent, we take them as three 
brilliant stars. Again, we find in Satapatha Brihmana (2. 1, 2, 
S) that Mrgasiras (the star A Orionis) lies in the head of Praji- 
pati. As the same star lies on the head of the ancient con- 
stellation Orion, we may conclude that Prajapati was more or 
less coincident with the same constellation." The name of 
A Orionis, signifying the head of a deer may make us think that 
the actual configuration, at least at a later period, was that of 
a deer (73), as we find in the later modified version of the story. 
When the vernal equinoctial point was situated above or near 
Orion, the constellation used to appear in the dawn and close 
to the horizon at the beginning of the spring. We can thus 
explain the pairing of Prajapati with his daughter and coming 
in contact with the earth. The discharge of the small quantity 
of germinal fluid is metaphorically the light showers of rain not 
uncommon at this time of the day. In the Atharvaveda Praja- 
pati is connected with thunder, In the later version of the 
myth, as told in Maitriyani Samhité and Brihmanas, Dawn 
is made to transform into Rohini (the brilliant star Aldebaran). 


’ This can also be explained when we remember that the vernal 
al equinoctial point moved back towards the beginning of the 
; sign Taurus and came to be placed close to the star Aldebaran 
i at a later period. As regards the archer, who is identified 
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is placed at a great distance from Orion on the northern side 
of the ecliptic. It is placed near another star called Brah- 
mahrdaya (Capella). In Ramayana (6. 4, 48) we have 
mention of a Brahmerdsi as sacred. Perhaps, when the idea 
of the sages changed at a later period and Prajapati was 
identified with Brahman, the constellation figure was also chang- 
ed and made to embrace these stars. This is the only explana. 
tion that I can offer for the star 8 Aurigae being called Praja- 
pati and Capella as Brahmahrdaya. 

Lastly, the origin of the name of the sign Mithuna may 
have something to do with the union of Prajipati with Dawn. 

The time of the origin of the myth may be roughly dated 
at about 4200 B.C. and the later modification at about 3500 B.C. 

3. Maruts. The Maruts are invoked in thirty-three com- 
plete hymns and in most of the passages of two other hymns. 
They are invoked with Indra in one hymn, although they are 
associated with him in various ways. They are also addressed 
with Agni in three hymns and with Vayu in three passages 
of a hymn. Lastly, they are praised or otherwise mentioned 
in more than 150 places alone or with other deities. 

The Maruts are 3x7 (I. 133. 6), 7x7 (V. 52. 17) or 9x7 


or 63 (VIL. 96.8). They are numerous, although they have the. 


same name (VIII. 20, 13). They remain in a group (ganaésriyah) 
(1. 64. 9; V. 60. 8), being associated together (I. 168. 4). They 
have the same form (I. 168. 9), are of the same age (I. 165. 1; 
V. 58. 5), none being eldest or youngest (V. 59. 6) and equally 
become pleasant (I. 186. 8) or enraged (II. 34. 5; VIII. 20. 2, 
etc.). They are called leaders in many passages (I. 39. 3; 
I. 64. 4; V. 54. 10; etce.). 

The Maruts are visible (I. 64. 19) and are high in position 
(I. 64.2; V. 52. 13; ete.). We have mention of their firm body 
(I. 64. 3), with head and fire-like tongue (I. 44. 14; I. 166. 11), 
shoulder (VIL. 56. 13; ete.), strong arm (V. 57. 6; VIII. 20. 
12), firm hand (I. 37. 3; I. 38. 11), and leg (V. 54. 11). The 
most characteristic bodily feature of the Maruts is their 
brilliancy, which is referred to in many passages by different 
epithets. They are brilliant (I. 19. 3, 5, 6; L. 37. 4; V. 52. 6; 
V. 57. 5; VIL. 56. 16; etc.), self-brilliant (I. 37. 2; VI. 48. 12), 
brilliant like lightening (I. 172. 1), fire (VI. 662) and the sun 
(I. 64. 2). They are moon-like (V. 57. 8) and golden in colour 
(I. 165. 12), They are surrounded by ravs of light (I. 19. 8; 
V. 52.9). Again they are dark and ruddy (V. 57. 4), probably 
referring to the darkness due to cloud (or night) and brightness 
due to lightening (or day). They are spotted (I, 165. 13; 
Il. 34. 11 ; VIII. 7, 7) like a deer (I. 64. 8). Their close connec- 
tion with lightening will be referred to later when I consider 
their works. Of other physical features of the Maruts, we 
know of their fearful appearance (1. 10. 5; I. 64. 2; 1. 169.7; 
V. 56. 2), youthfulness (I. 64, 2; ete.), great strength (I. 19. 5; 
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I. 37.7; 1.64.9; L. 186.8; V.5, 6.3: ete.), and their movements, 
which will be dealt with in connection with their works. 5 feveral 
personal traits of the Maruts are also known to us. They are 
pleasant (V. 54. 12), free from malice (1. 19. 3), and attractive 
to all (LIT. 26. 5); but at the same time they are irritable (I. 
19. 4; 1. of. 12 ; VI. 66. 6; VIL. 56. 7: ete.). “They are playful 
(1. 37. Lobe Vv 60. 3). They are unconquerable (1. 19, 4) and 
unobstru ve (1. 6. 8; 1. 186. 8). They are roarera (1. 37. 10: 
I. 166. 1: VLUILL. 7. oe VIII. 7. 7; etec.), like a lion (1. 64. 8S: LU. 
26. 5) and vive rise to shaking or trembling (1. 37. 6: V. 54. 4; 
V. 87.1; VI. 48. 20; VITE. 20. 14,16). These latter characters 
are no doubt referable to thunderstorm closely connected with 
their works. They are called iron-tusked boars (1. &8. 5). 

Two other characteristic features of the Maruts are their 


ornaments (decorations) and implements, which are unparalleled 


in their variety by those of other Rigvedic deities. They have 
decorative salves or markings on the body (afji) (1. 85. 3: J. 
19. 2; V. 53.4; VIIT. 20. 11; ete.) of ruddy colour (U1. 34. 16), 
garland round the neck (Vv. “53. 4), golden ornament on the 
breast (I. 64. 4; Il. 34. 8; V. 53. 3, 4: V. 53.3: VII. 56. 13; 
VIII. 20. 10, 29 - xX. 78. 2), turban on the head (VIII. 7, 25), 
golden (V. 57. 6) and shaped like the two horns of a cow (V. 
59. 3) and have a bracelet round the hand, armlet round the 
arm (1. 66. 9; V. 58. 2), and anklet round the leg (V. 54. 11). 
Of their implements, the weapons in general are mentioned 
(I. 39. 2; VIL. 56. 13; ete.). There is also mention of stone 
implement (I. 172. 2; V. 54. 3). Of special weapons, we 
have bow and arrows (I. 64. 10; V. 57. 2), thunderbolt (V. 
54. 3; VIII. 7. 22) mentioned as held in ne hand, axe (visi) 
(I, 19. 2; V. 53. 4; ete.) of gold (VIII. 7 . 32) and javelin (L. 


37. 2:-V. ‘60. ‘Rae 57. 1; ete.). The Satis: is bright (I. 31. 1 ; 


I. 64. 11:1. 85. 4; I. 168. 4; Mist. 6: V. 865. 1; VI. gut 1B Ae 
etc.), 18 carried on the shoulder (lL. 64. 4; WV. 54. 11; 'V. 7. 6), 
and is thrown by. them (V. 52. 6). Thev are called brilliant 


from javelin or as associated with lightening as javelin (rsti- 


vidyuta) (TI. 168, 6: V. 62. 13). There is also mention of a 


toothed weapon (1. ‘166, 6) and of a golden armour (V. 55. 6). 
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to be drawn by niyut horse (usually regarded as Viiyu's steed), 
arusin (usually taken as the sun's steed), and Aari (the steed of 
Indra) (V. 52.11; V. 54. 8: V. 56. 7). Once (V. 58. 1) the 
Maruts are said to have yoked the winds as steeds to their 
pole. Lastly, we find mention of rein and whip (1. 37. 3; I. 
38. 12). 

The Maruts are the sons of Rudra (I. 114. 6, 9; IT. 33. 1: 
V. 52. 16; ete.). They are also regarded as the followers of 
Rudra (1. 122. 1). Their mother is spotted (prini) (1. 38. 4; 
I. 89. 7; V. 52. 16; V. 60.5; VIL. 7. 3; etc.). They are again 
said to have a cow as their mother (1. 85. 3) or friend (VIII. 
20. 8). Their mother is Rodasi (1. 167. 5, G: V. 61: 12). 
Rodasi is Rudra’s wife (V. 56. 9). 

The Maruts are associated with several deities in their 
works. They are closely connected with Indra (I, 101. 8; 
1. 169. 1; ete.), who is their brother (1. 170. 2), friend (IIL. 51, 
S$, %), and helper (ILL. 35.9; I. 168.7). They are the followers 
of Indra (V. 57. 1) and appear with Indra (V. 87. 2). They are 
also connected in their works with Varuna (VIII. 81. 1), Visnu 
(VIL. 3, 21), and Vayu (VIII. 7. 4). Lastly, Agni is a great 
favourite of the Maruts (VIII. 103. 14) and they are dependent 
upon Agni (IIL, 26. 5). 

Coming to the consideration of their abodes, we find them 
invoked to come from the heaven (V. 53. 3; ete.). They live 
in the same place (1. 165. L; VIL. 56. 1). Their residence is 
luminous (I. 19. 6; IT. 161. 14; V. 52. 5; ete.). They are said 
to remain in the highest place (V. 87. Y) and travel in the 
highest region of the heaven (V. 5%. 7; VIIL. 7. 7). Again, 
they are said to live in the upper, middle, and lower region of 
the heaven’ (V. 60. 6), or between the heaven and earth (sky ?) 
(I. 122. 1; 1. 38. 2). Once (V. 52. 9), they are said to reside 
in the Parusni river. 

We are told something of the birth and origin of the Maruts. 
They are said to have been born in the heaven (I, 64. 2, 4), 
Rudra gave birth to them in the womb of Prsm (Il. 34. 2). 
Their birth-place is fixed; they come out of their mother (I. 
37. 9). Again, they are said to arise from lightening (1. 23. 
12); Vayu is said to have generated the Maruts for rain and 
for giving rise to rivers (I. 134. 4); but elsewhere (I. 64, 5) 
Maruts are said to have generated Viyus and lightening. The 
Maruts were born together at the same time (V. 55. 3; V. 58, 
5), and were born for pouring down water (V. 61, 14). 

The characteristic works of the Maruts are exhibited in 
the pouring down of rain with accompanying thunder and 
storm. Firstly, they are said to send clouds, full of water (V. 
56. 4), to e the clouds move (1. 19. 7; V. 54. 4), cleave 
the clouds (V. 54. 5; V. 52. 9; VII. 56. 17; etc.). The clouds 
are often referred to as a ‘cow’ (II. 34. 5; ete.). They are said — 
to milk the watery place of the movable (clouds) (I, 64. 11), 
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They are also said to disperse the darkness (1. 86. 10), or con- 
versely, they are said to cause darkness during the day by 
clouds (I. 37. 9). Indra urged them to kill the demon Krena 
(WITT. 96. 14). Secondly, the downpour of rain is attributed 
to them. Various epithets are assigned to them in this connec- 
tion (ersan, I. 169. 3; Il. 33. 18; V. 52. 3: VIL. 58. 1- VIII. 
20. 12; wrsna, VIII. 20. 9: VITI. 7. 23: uksamat. VI. 66. 4 - 
I. 64.2; I. 168.2; ete.). They make the rain fall on the yround 
(V. 54. 2) from above (V. 55. 5), and soak the ground (I. 37. 
o; L. 64. 5; etc.). They hide the eyes of the sun (V. 59. Dy). 
They milk the watery place of the pr&ni (II. 34. 10) or the 
heaven (1. 64.5). The rain follows their path (1. 85. 3). They 
make the rivers flow (V. 53. 7: X. 78. 6), and the seas roll ak 
1%. 7, 8), soak the herbs with water (VIII. 7, 22), and know the 
medicinal herbs (VIII. 20, 25, 26). Thirdly, they are closely 
associated with lightening and thunder. They originate 
lightening and wind (I. 64. 5). They remain with lightening 
(V. 54. 2). The lightening follows them (I. 37. 8: V. 52. 6). 
When they give rise to rain, the lightenings make their appear- 
ance (I. 168.8), The roaring of Maruts, which we have already 
discussed above, indicates thunder. Their roaring makes the 
high mountains shake (V. 60. 3) and makes the people tremble 
with fear (I. 38. 10). They roar when they desire to pour 
forth rain (V. 54. 12). Fourthly, the storm is indicated by their 
movements. We have indications of violent ‘storm in the 
Rigveda. The Maruts ascend to high places while roaring 
(VIIT. 7, 17). They spread all round as they move (1. 37. 10). 
Their movements are fierce (1. 37. 7) and unobstructible (I. 
64. 3). Their movements are rhythmic (V. 52. 3; V. 52. 8) 
and slow (I. 85. 6). They travel through night (V. 52. 3). 
Their movements cause the earth to tremble with fear (1. 37. 
8; V. 60. 2), dislodge fixed objects (I. 64. 3, 11), uproot the 
trees in the forest (I. 39. 5: I. 64. 12: V. 58. 6: ete.) like an 
elephant (I. 64, 7), and dislodge the mountains (I, 85, 4; V. 
54. 1). They throw dust all round (I. 64. 12). 

There are other minor works of the Maruts. They are 
destroyers of heat (V. 54. 1). As spoken in the case of several 
other deities, they are said to have placed the sun and the 
heaven and earth in their places (VIII. 7, 22). They have also 
fashioned the luminous path for the sun (VIET. 7, 8). They 
are said to hold three luminous bodies in heaven (V. 29. 1). 
The Maruts preserve the strength of Trita (VIII. 7, 24) who 
roars at the time of rain (V. 54. 2). They killed the enemy 
of Trita (11, 34. 10). 

‘There is one benevolent deed on the part of the Maruts. 
‘This is depicted in several 7 (Tt. 85.10, 11; I. 88. 4; 
V. 52.12; V. 57. 1). When bo tama became thirsty, the Maruts 
prepared a fountain for him in the heavens and gave him water 
to drink. This deed is also assigned to the Asvins (1. 116. 9). 
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The Maruts have been requested to drink Soma in many 
passages of the ninth book. They have also been praised for a 
son fashioned by Vibhva, the middle one of the three Ribhus. 

| The Maruts are mentioned in most of the Brihmanas. 
They are mentioned as seven in number (Satapatha V. 5. 1, 12; 
5. 4. 3, 17; Taitt. TI. 6. 2, 3; ete.) or 7x7 (Yajurveda 17, 80- 
$5; 39. 7; Satapath. 9. 3. 1,28). They are regarded as the 
leaders of the gods (Tandya 14. 12. 9; 21. 14. 3; Taitt. 2, 7, 10. 
1) and their courtesans (Satapatha. 2.6. 1, 12; etc. ; Aittareya 
1.9; Tandya 6. 10.10). They are associated with water (Kaus. 
5, 8: Gopatha Uttar. 1. 22). 

Taking into account the work of the Maruts, connected with 
lightening, thunder, rain, and storm, they are taken to represent 
the storm-gods, Plunket, in his Ancient Calendars and Con- 
stellations, pp. 173-4, consider the Maruts to represent the 
number of days that used to elapse between the crescent half- 
moon, blazing on the brow of Rudra and the full-moon of the 
summer solstice at about 4000 B.C. or earlier. But a difficulty 
arises when we find the Maruts as born together at the same 
time, and working together. Although the same traits are 
more or less applicable to Indra with whom they are closely 
associated in their works, a striking difference is discernible 
between the nature of Indra and of the Maruts. In no deity 
of the Rigveda do we find such a detailed account of anthropo- 
morphie characteristics, including decoration, ornaments, and 
weapons, a8 we get in the case of the Maruts. This leads one 
to the idea of some constellation figures representing these 
deities. Further, their birth from a spotted mother (which 
we take to represent the heaven studded with stars), their 
abode in the heaven, the brightness of their ornaments, decora- 
tions and weapons, and their spotted steeds all go to confirm 
the same view. But we are unable to advance further than 
this. as we have no materials for finding out which constellation 
figures they actually represent. It is quite possible that they 
might have represented a number of small figures comprising 
some brilliant stars in the neighbourhood of the sign Sagittarius, 
which we have already taken to represent the god Rudra. The 
river Parusni perhaps represents the milky way lying near by. 
The association with Indra shows that the summer solstice was 
placed close to them. We can easily interpret all the works 
which are common to both the Maruts and Indra. 

4. Vrsakapi. This term occurs several times in X. 86. 
He is Indra’s favourite (X. 86. 1, 12). He is foremost in stout- 
ness (X. 86. 1) and is a tawny beast (X. 86. 3). He has been 
considered as very destructive and a desire is expressed to behead 
him (X. 86. 5). é is said to have been beaten by a dog chasing 
a boar (X. 86. 4), When Indra and Vrsakipi climb up, the 
evil-doing beast disappears (X. 86. 22). It has been vi 








that Vrsikapi may receive a dagger, belt, and a cart load F 
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BiG 86. 18). Lastly, his wife is mentioned and her bull was to 
partaken of by Indra (X. 86. 13). In Gopatha Brihmana 
(Second part, 5. 19), he is regarded as an Aditya. | 

The term * Vrsaikapi* has been shown by Hornell to be a 


Dravidian word signifying ‘male ape’. But considering the 
ep 


above characteristics icted in the Rigveda, we are inclined 
to take him to represent the constellation Orion. The dog 
biting his ear is the star Sirius in the constellation Canis Major. 
The boar chased by the dog is the constellation Lepus. Lepus 
is ever chased by Sirius (see Brown’s Primitive Conatellationa, 
Vol. I, p. 97). 








VII. AtrTMospHerre Onseecrs. 
1. Vayu and Vata, 


_. Vayu is invoked in three complete hymns and parts of 
eight others. Vata is celebrated in two short hymns. ‘They 
are, in addition, praised or otherwise mentioned in some hundred 
and fifty passages. Their names sometimes oceur together 
in the same passages (VI. 50. 12: X. 90. 13: ete.). Vayu has 
also been invoked with Indra in one complete hymn, in several 
passages of another hymn, and in some fourteen scattered pas- 
sages. He has also been praised with Agni, Sirya, Asvins, 
Visnu, Maruts, and some other deities. Vita is associated with 
Parjanya. 

Vayu has usually been addressed as a single person, but 
in one passage (IT. 11. 14) there is mention of many Vavyus. 
The word Vata has been used in the singular, the dual (vdtau) 
(X. 137. 2) and many times in the plural (Vatah). 

Vayu is regarded as the chief of the gods (VIIT. 26. 25), 
He is the son-in-law of Tvastr (VIII. 26. 21). Vata is 
regarded as the messenger of the gods (X. 137. 3). 

Vayu is visible (I. 2. 1) and white in colour (VII, 91. 3). 
Vata is regarded as widespread (X. 89. Il); he is recognised 
by his movement as his form is not visible (X. 168. 8). Of 
other physical features, we find that Vayu is not still (X. 168. 3), 
he is always moving (IT. 11. 3), and is swift (X. 106. 7). This 
movement is specially connected with Vata in many passages, 
The swiftness of Vita has been used many times as a standard 
of comparison for the motion of many objects (V. 31. 10: VII. 
36.3; VIII. 1. 11: ete.). Vata is said to blow (1) 28.362 =x 
137. 3) during rain (V. 83. 4). He is also said to move to and 
fro (IX. 97. 52). He travels in the sky (II. 38. 2) and comes 
from the sky (I. 161. 14). He blows downwards (X. 60. 11). 
He has been requested to blow without heat (VIII. 18. 9) and 
not to blow anfinéarebly (I, 20. 6). He cannot be held fast 
(X. 95. 2). The strength of Agni is compared with that of 
Vayu (VI. 4.5). Vata is said to roar in the ~~ (IV 22. 4) as 
thunder (X. 168. 1). We know Vayu's wrath (VI 

Vayu has a chariot (VII, 90. 1). The chariots are one 
hundred in number (IT. 41. 1). The chariot is golden-felliod 
(IV. 46. 4), Indra is the charioteer of Vayu (IV. 46. 2. IV. 
48. 2). e steeds of Vayu's chariot are known as Niyut (1. 
134.2; 11. 41.1; ILL. 35, 1; TV. 46, 2; VIE. 23. 4; ete.), perhaps 
refer to their t number. They are said to be ninety- 
nine (IV. 48. 4), a hundred (IV. 48. 5; VII. 92. 5), a thousan 
(1.135. 1; [V. 48.5; VII.92. 1; ete.) or ten tho 
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in number. Again, Viyu’s chariot is drawn by a pair of red 
or ruddy horses (I. 134. 3). Viiyu's steeds are strong (1. 134. 
1; [. 135. 9), stout like a bull (I. 135. 9), swift (1. 135. 0%) like 
mind (1V. 48. 4), and have wide flanks (VIII. 26. 23). They 
carry Vayu between the heaven and earth (1. 135. 9). 

As regards Vayu's origin, we are told that Rodasi generated 
him for wealth (VII. 90. 3). Again he is said to have arisen 
from the life (prdna—vital foree) of Purusa (Divine Being) 
(X. 90. 93). Maruts, again, gave origin to the Viatas (1. 64. 5). 

Vayu and Vata are connected with several deities in rela- 
tion with their works. Vayu is connected with the Maruts. 
He has originated the Maruts for the production of rain and 
rivers (Il. 134.4). Vayu travels with the Maruts (VIII. 7. 4) 
and the Maruts go up with the help of Viyu (VIIL 7.3). Dawns 
spread the light for Vayu (I. 134. 4). The Asvins drink Soma 
at the end of the day with Vayu and Niyut (ILI. 58. 7). The 
heaven and earth follow Vayu (IV. 48. 3). Agni is made to 
appear by Vayu (V. 19. 5). But Vata is more intimately as- 
sociated with Agni; and this association is depicted in various 
wavs. Agni runs along the path of Vata (II. 14. 3; V. 5, 7). 
Vata remains round the fire (X. 115. 4). Vata blows towards 
the flame (I. 148. 4). Agni unites with the force of Vata (IV. 
7. ll). Vita is also connected with Varuna (VII. 87. 2). 
Varuna knows the path of Vata (I. 25. 9). 

We now come to the works of Vayu and Vata. The cloucs 
are made to go up by the Vayus (VIII. 7. 3). Vita, again, 
is sent by the roaring clouds (IV. 17. 12). Vata spreads the 
cloud (I. 116. 1). Vayu is the friend of water (X. 168. 3) 
Vata is the downpourer of rain (f. 122. 3: VIL. 40. 6) and is 
the soul of the world in this respect (VII. 87. 2). He agitates 
the water by his force and separates the weeds from the water 
in a pool (X. 168. 5). Vata makes the forest tremble (V. 75. 
8: X. 23. 4) and shakes the fixed objects (X. 168.2). He breaks 
down the trees as he comes (X. 168. 1). 

We are also informed of something more about them 
Viyu dries everything (VI. 37. 3). Vata remains in our body 
as the soul (I. 34. 7). Vata is regarded as a medicinal agent 
for the living world (X. 137. 3). Vata has been addressed for 
bringing nectar from his storehouse (X. 186. 1), for bringing 
medicine (I. 89, 4; X. 137. 3), for prolongation of life (XX. IS6. 
1), and for protection from the disturbances of the sky (X. 155. 
1). He has also been invoked for fanning the cows (X. 169. 1). 
Deadman’'s breath is said to come to Vayu (X. 16. 3). 

e have numerous references to Vayu in the Brahmanas. 
Vayu is regarded as the presiding deity of Svati (one of the 
lunar asterisms) in the ancient astronomical treatises. 
ss: Tt is quite evident that Vayu is a personification of wind, 
particularly in connection with rain and thunder. Vata re- 
presents the functional principle (clement) of wind. 
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2. Mdsas and Asuras killed by Indra. 7 
Scattered through the Rigveda are found a large number 
of names, occurring from once to many times, many of which 
are qualitied as ddsas. 1 propose dealing with them here in 
alphabetical order, 
(1) Atha. This name occurs once only (X. 49. 3); and we 
are told that Indra killed Atka for the benetit of Kavi by beating 
him. The word also occurs elsewhere (1. 122. 2: V. 55. 6: 
V. 74. 5), where it is used for a garment, cloth or covering. In 
Naighantu, the meaning of the word is given as a flash of light- “ 
ening. The name Kavi may perhaps refer to Bhrgu’s son, the 
author of IX. 47-9 and 75-9. We are inclined to believe that 
the demon is here a personification of the cloud, thought of as 
envelope of the rain-water, or, following the meaning-given in 
Waighantu, the deity of lightening. 
(2) Anarsant. The name occurs once only (VIII. 32. 2). - 
We are informed that Indra, having made the waters flow,- 
killed Anarésani, Pipruddsa, and Ahisuva, The word anarsani 
may be derived from va, not, and arfani from the root. rs, 
to break, to make to flow (as arsa, hemorrhoid) and thus to 
mean that which does not cause to flow ; or conversely, that 
which stops the low. Hence we are led to conclude that Anar- 
Sant may be the deity presiding over drought. Whether the 
term imports the same idea as 4usna or not will be discussed 
In connection with the latter. Following Johansson, Macdonell 
believes it to preserve ‘a historical reminiscence of a pro- 
minent terrestrial’ foe (Vedie Mythology, p. 162). 
(3) Arbuda. ‘The term occurs seven times, In one place 
(X. 67. 12) Arbuda is said to be possessed of a large collection 
of water. Imdra beheaded Arbuda with the help of Brhaspati 
(X. 67. 12). We are also told that Indra strengthened by 
Trita, killed Arbuda (11. 11. 20) and that he killed Arbuda with 
his face looking down (V. 14. 4). We are further informed 
that he attacked Arbuda with his feet (1. 51. 6) and pierced” 
him with cold (ice) (VIII. 32. 26). Lastly, we see that Indra 
killed Vrtra with his big bow, killed the deceitful A and 
Mrqaya, and drove out the cows from the mountain ( 3. 19). ~ 
The term arbuda occurs in the Ganapaitha of Panini. Yiiska 
gives two meanings of arbuda—cloud (3. 10. 1), and an embryo, 
fortnight old (14. 6). According to Roth (his Wérterbuch) 
the term also means snake, or a snake-like swelling. Macdonell 
(Vedic Mythology, p. 161) places Arbuda in the same category 
as Vrtra. Considering that Arhuda is possessed of a large — 
mass of water and following Yaska’s explanation of the term, 
we may take it as the personification of cloud. Further, the 
of Arbuda with ice (if we can take hima to mean ice) 
evidently points to the formation of ice on the top of the 
mountains upon which the clouds impinge, and the: | 
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- of cows from the mountain may either simply refer to cows 
or figuratively to small collections of clouds on the mountain 
sides. Indra’s bow is the rainbow. It is beyond doubt that 

the phenomenon depicted in some of the passages at least 
refers to what actually occurs in the higher altitudes. Large 
masses of ice accumulate on the top of the mountains above 
the snow line in the winter. As the temperature of the at- 
mosphere rises on the advent of the summer, the ice sheets 
begin to melt and clouds are also formed on the top of the 
mountains in close proximity to the snow. The setting free of 

; rains from the accumulation of water-vapour in the form of the 
above-mentioned clouds on the top of mountains com pletes 
the picture. Hence we may take Arluda as mountain clouds 

: which adhere in large masses to mountain peaks and flanks 

about the snow line. 
(4) Asna. The word occurs seven times in the Rigveda” 
In two passages we are told that Indra killed A4na with ease 
(II. 14. 5) and destroyed his residence, after having made the 
dawn disappear by the sun (IT. 20. 5). In another place (VI. 
4. 3) Agni is said to have destroyed the dwelling of Aéna. In 
three other places (I. 164. 1; L. 173. 2; X. 27. 15), the term is 
applied to Indra as the ‘ consumer * of the offerings ; in another 
(VIII. 2. 2) it means the stone (which was used to grind the 
Soma plant to extract the juice). The term occurs in Nirukta 
(2. 21. 2) as a synonym of the cloud. Taking into consideration 
that Asna is killed and his residence is destroyed at sunrise 
by Agni (celestial fire, the sun), and Vaska’s eyplanation of the 
term, we are inclined to believe that ASna represents the © morn- 
ing fog’. As soon as the sun rises and the temperature of the 
atmosphere becomes higher, the minute water particles of the 
fog evaporate and the fog clears away. - 
| (5) Ahi. The term occurs more than fifty times. Where- 
as it 1s principally used for a distinct personality as AAs, it is 
also used to qualify Vrtra in five places (1. 32.5, 8, 11; 1. 51. 4. 
. 80. 13). Leaving aside these latter passages for the present, 
I shall study the characteristics of Ahi as noted in the others. 
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being seen and is a terror of the sky and heaven (LI. 11. 5). 
Lastly, we get the mention of his hands (I. 103. 2). I shall 
now deal with the conflict between AAi and Indra. | First, we 
are informed that Indra killed or pierced Ahi (I. 103. 2; II. 
io. 2; TIT. 32. 11; LIL. 33. 7: V. 32. 2: VOT. 93. 2) with his 
thunderbolt (IV. 22. 5) or with an arrow (1. 32. 3—with which 
he killed the first of the Ahis which uppeared), being 
strengthened by Soma-juice (17. 15. 1: V. 29. 3) and with the 
help of Soma (LV. 28. 1; VI. 72. 3), or Visnu (VI. 20. 2), or the 
Maruts [who sided with Indra (X. 113. 3)). We are also told 
that Indra drove away Ahi from the earth (I. 80. 1). waked 
up the sleeping AAi by his bolt (1. 103. 7), tortured Ahi (V. 
$1. 7), melted away (*) Adi from the sky (VILL. 3. 20), and put 
Ahi to everlasting sleep by killing him (VI. 17. 9%). Indra had 
eat brillianey at the time of killing Ahi (X. 96.4). Secondly, 
¢ are told that Indra pierced Adi for water (X. L113. 8), he 
sent forth waters obstructed by Ahi (VII. 21. 3). Again, we 
find that Indra, having killed Ahi, poured down rains (1; 32-8): 
released the waters (X. 133. 2) and made them flow (IT. 19. 2: 
V. 20. 2), and even made seven rivers flow (IT. 12. 3). Thirdly, 
Indra brought into view the sky, dawn, and the sun after he 
had killed dAd (1. 32.4). The moving gods’ wives prayed Indra 
when he had killed Ahi (1. 61. 8). 

Let us now consider some other passages connected with 
Aki. (i) The weapon of Brhaspati is daily directed against 
Ahi (1. 190. 4). (ii) O Indra! whom did you see as the slaver of 
Ahi when you were frightened in heart with the desire of killing 
(Abi) and crossed ninety-nine flowing rivers like the falcon 7 
(lL. 32. 14). (iii) O Indra! you brought out Agru’s son from the 
anthill: thus brought out, he was able to see Ahi although 
he was blind: when he came out, his joints splitting off the 
pot (coming out by breaking asunder the pot) remained together 
(IV. 19. 9). 

As the physical characteristics of Ahi are more or less 
similar to those of Vrtra, apart from the fact that Ahi has been 
taken to be identical with Vrtra in some passages, I shall dis- 
cuss the physical features of the both together unders¥rtra. 

(i) Ahisuwa. We get this term in three places; Indra 
killed Vrtra, Aurneodbha, and Ahisiiva (VIL. 32. 16) by delivering 
water (VIII. 32. 2). Indra’s mother said that there are many 
like Ahisirva, Aurnavabha, etc., who should be saved (VILLI. 
tiv Pp’ F 

We may derive the word from Afi, the cow (Nirukta 
3, 0, 11), and 4u, to go, to move, and may signify it as ‘one 
moving like a cow’. Taking into account the passage where 
we find that AAisuva should be saved, we may infer that it 














represents something which was useful to the people ; and in 
view of the above significance of the name (although taken _ 
with some doubt), we are inclined to conclude that | 
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really represents some cow-like wild beast (as gomrga or some 
other such animal), which was killed, perhaps in large numbers, 
during the rains and storms. 

(7) Jlivida. In a single passage (1. 33. 12), we are told 
that Indra pierced the strength (stronghold) of /livisa. Yaska 
(Nirukta 6. 2, 14) takes it to be a synonym of the cloud. We 
may consider its significance in another way. We may (al- 
though doubtfully) derive the word from :/i, a stout stick of 
wood, and wis, to pervade, to enter into: and make it mean 
a collection of trees (a small forest) from which stout sticks 
(weapons) were prepared. In such a case it is quite reasonable 
to think of the uprooting of trees by storm. as one of the feats 
of Indra, 

(8) Ibha, Tugra, Tiituji, Dasamdya, Pasoni, Vetasu, and 
Smadita. These names of very obscure import occur in son 
three passages. We are informed that Indra _ killed Pugh 
and Vetasu (VI. 24. 4), that he placed /bha, Tugra, Tiituje, 
Dasamadya, Dasoni, and Vetasu under the control of Dyotana 
(VI. 20. 8) and that he placed Tuwgra and Smadita under the 
power of Kutsa (V. 49. 4). We are further told (in) many 
passages) that Tugra’s son Bhujyu was rescued by the Asvins ; 
I shall discuss this event in another place. 

Without any other evidence, we shall have to depend 
upon the doubtful significance of the names of the demons. 

Jbha means ‘elephant’ or ‘one from whom fear is gone” 
(gatabhita) (Nirukta 6. 12. 1). Knowing that Tugrya (Nirukta 
2. 24. 2) or Tugriya (Panini) means water or Tugra’s descendant, 
we may take fugra to mean snow, ice or cloud. JT'ituji means 
‘hastener ' or * promoter’ (Nirukta 3, 9. 15; 6, 20. 1). Dasa- 
maya literally means ‘one having ten tricks ©. Dasens literally 
means ~ one ar Ses less than ten’. Vetasu can be derived from 
Vela, reed or cane, and sv, to move, and thus may be mare to 

Smadita. means * one attended 
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(9) Urana, This term occurs once (Il. 4. 4). We are told 
that Indra killed ninety-nine uranas showing their arms, 
Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 152) refers to it as a demon 
named ‘ram’. Yiaska gives the meaning as ‘sheep (Nirukta 
%. 21. 3). We are thus inclined to represent wrana as the sheep 
which are killed in large numbers during rain and thunderstorm. 
We may also take an alternative figurative meaning by repre- 
senting wrana as pine or fir trees with spreading branches 
(arms) and with needle-shaped leaves representing-the hairs of 
urana) which are uprooted during the rain and storm. 

(10) Aurnavadbha. The word is found in three places. We 
are told that Indra killed Aurnavdbha (11. 11. 18: VIII. 82. 
26). We also see that Indra’s mother said that there were 
many like Ahisiiva, Aurnavdbha who should be saved (VIII. 
77. 2). Aurnavibha has been translated as the * spider brood " 
by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 152). If we take into 
account the passage in which it is noted that Aurnavabha should 
be saved, we should take it to represent something useful to the 
people. It may thus mean some woolly beast (as Yak or some 
other animal like it). It is thus easy to conclude that useful 
beasts like the present one were killed through the agency of 
rains and storms. 

(11) Auyava. The term occurs about seven times. We 
are told that Indra killed Kuyave (1. 103. 8), that Indra brought 
Susnpa and Auwyava under control (VLL. 19. 6) for the sage Kutsa 
(11. 19. 6), and that Indra killed Kuyava at the beginning of 
the day (IV. 16. 12) and broke the wheel of the sun's chariot 
(1V. 16. 12) or stole the same (VI. 31. 3). We find two passages 
in Which there is mention of Kuyava’s two wives. The passages 
are more or less obscure and we may translate them as follows - 
(1) The dweller of the atmosphere (that is, Auyava) himself 
diffuses all round; he himself dips down and disperses the 
foam. The two wives of Kuyava become bathed in the foam ; 
may they be killed in the current of the stream (I. 104 3). 
(2) The place of origin of Ayuv placed above is concealed : the 
powerful (demon) grows from above (the waters) and appears. 
The straight-flowing (anjasi), one flowing in a curved manner 
(Aulist), and the wife of the mighty (virapatni) having satisfied 
him with their waters feed him with them (waters) (I. 104. 4). 

The oriental authors (Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 161) 
take Kwyava as qualifying susna, but I take him to be a distinct 
and separate demon. Whereas in two passages (II. 19. 6; 
VII. 19. 2) we may take either significance, in the other three 
(1. 103.8; IV, 16.12; VI. 31. 3) the construction is such that one 
is inclined to take the latter view. F er, we have mention 
of Kuyava'’s wives without the mention of s na (1, 104. 3). 
If we accept the meaning of Kuyava as * causing bad corn or _ 
harvest’ (as held by Macdonell, p. 161) referring to bark s 
we find that this demon was destructive to barley, the only or — 
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principal food crop in Rigvedie period. Nowadays barley 
is and can only be cultivated in the Punjab at higher altitudes 
and in the winter. It can only be grown in a& comparatively 
dry place with a dry atmosphere: and the Punjab has the 
lowest rainfall of the Northern India and has very little winter 
monsoon. We may take it for granted that the physical features 
of the province has not changed from the Vedic times eo greatly 
as to affect the crop. ‘Taking these facts into consideration, 
the characteristics of Kuyava (1. 104. 3) and the fact that Indra 
killed Kuyava at the beginning of the day, we are led to the 
idea that AKuyava is the personification of * fog ' appearing in 
the extremely cold winter night and continuing to the morning. 
As the temperature of the atmosphere becomes O°C. the fog 
drops freeze on the surface of vegetation as granular hoar- 
frost. The vegetation suffers great damage from the freezing of 
the Juice (cell sap). Thus hoar-frost. is greatly injurious to the 
young flowering shoots of the crop (see Encyclopedia Britannica. 
14th ed., Vol. 9, article * frost’). Further, if we take the break- 
ing or stealing away of the wheel of the sun's chariot as a figura- 
tive representation of the late sunrise in the winter (as well as 
the obstruction to the sun’s rays to reach us by the fog), we 
have further evidence for our conclusion. That Kuyava is 
different from Susna is realized when we see that Indra poured 
down water and filled the wells after killing Susna and that 
nothing of this sort is said of Auyava. 

We doubtfully consider the two wives as representing the 
hoar-frost and small pieces of ice floating on the surface of 
the streams. The two passages (I. 104. 3, 4) probably refer 
to the idea of the formation of fog from the evaporation of water 

“ from the surface of the rivers. 

The reference to the sage Kutsa for whom Indra controlled 
Kuyava probably indicates an unusual occasion in the lifetime 
of Kutsa when there was a conspicuous absence of frosty 
weather. | 
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swift like water removes the darkness. This no doubt refers 
to moonlight destroving the darkness of the night, 

The seven hymns referred to above describe the conflict 
between Arsra and Indra. We are told that Indra. with 
his brilliant energyv (IIL. 31. 21) and with the help of Rjiévan 
(I. LOL. 1), killed (1. 101. 1) or destroyed (IIT, 31. 21) Krsnas, 
50,000 in number (LV, 16, 13) or those with dark womb (I. 
101. 1), Indra destroyed the dwelling place of the Arsnas 
([V. 16. 13). He kills Arsna by taking off the dark covering 
(skin) and reduces him to ashes (I. 130. 8). Lastly. in three 
passages, we are told (i) that Arsna with his 10.000 (men) 
was waiting on the bank of AmSumati river: Indra bv his 
diligence (Saci) found out the roarer and killed them all for the 
benefit of men (VIII. 96. 13), (ii) that Indra. finding the fast- 
moving Avysna travelling in a wide area at some concealed 
place of AmsSumati river asked the Maruts to kill him 
(VIIL. 96. 14), and (iii) that Indra, finding the fast-moving 
Arsne holding his body prominently near the river Amsumati 
killed him and his lightless, coming soldiers with the help of 
Brhaspati. . 

We are inclined to believe that the demon XArsna is a re- 
presentative of the ‘dark cloud" for the following reasons : 
(i) The term has been apphed to darkness in other places. 
(ii) Its characteristics as a roarer, fast-mover, and one destitute 
of light. (iii) The presence of a dark womb. (iv) The inter- 
vention of the Maruts, indicating high winds or storms accom- 
panyving (or causing) their dispersal. 

Two peculiarities to be noticed in some of the passages on 
the conflict between Indra and Arsna are that no rainfall is 
mentioned in this connection and that the Maruts intervened 
in the conflict. We know (Fne. Brit., llth ed., Vol. 6, article 
‘cloud,’ p 558; Jhid., l4th ed., Vol. 5, article ‘cloud,’ p. 852) 
that there is a form of cloud, named Strato-cumulus, which 
consists of large globular masses or rolls of dark or dull grey 
colour frequently covering the whole sky; it does not bring 
rain. Further, owing to the numerous rolls, the authors of 
the verses probably referred to them in the plural number. 
The AmSumati river may be an earthly river or more probably 
the bright Milky Way. 

(14) Cumuri and Dhuni. The two demons have been 
mentioned, always together, in six passages. They have also 
been mentioned with Pipru, Susna, and Sambara in one rk 
(VI. 18. 8). The word dhuwnr has elsewhere been used for the 
river (II. 15. 5; IV. 30. 2; V. S57. 3) and as qualifying Indra 
causing trembling (V. 34. 8) of the enemies (I. 174. 1; X. 89. 5), 
the Maruts as roarers (1, 64. 5; VII. 56.8 ; X. 95. 3) or trembling 
(V1. 5. 5: VI. 66. 10; X. 78. 3) or ca trembling (I. 87. 3; 
V. 60. 7: VIII. 20. 14), the earth as trembling (I. 87. 3) and the 
cloud as trembling like the skin of the horse (X. 149. 1). In 
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one place (IT. 15. 5) we are told that Indra lessened the amount 
of water of this (some particular) large river for crossing it ; 
he made those cross the river safely who were unable to do so. 
This passage evidently refers to the drought of the summer 
before the onset of rain. Considering the demons, we find that 
Indra killed them both (VI. 18. 8S: VI. 26. G: VIL. 19. 4. X. 
113. 2) for the king Dabhiti (VI. 26. 6; etc.): he sent them 
to sleep in favour of Dabhiti (IT. 15. 9; VI. 20. 13). Lastly, 
we are told that he killed Cumurt, Dhuni, Pipru, Sambara, and 
Susna (VI. LS. 8). 

Cumuri may be derived from cu, to make noise, to sound, 
and mur, to encompass, to surround, and may be made to sig- 
nify ‘one which produces sound and surrounds all sides’. 
Dhuni is derived from dhun, to roar and may mean‘ a roarer *. 
Taking the above meanings we consider them to represent 
‘clouds which give rise to sounds’. Cumuri may be made to 
represent that form of cloud which spreads all round and pro- 
duces a wild sound. Dhuni may be made to represent the 
typical form of © thundercloud’ or cumulonimbus, characterized 
by thunders, lightening and storms, generally followed by local 
showers of rain (Lnec. Grit., Lith ed., Vol. 6, p. 550; 14th ed., 
Vol. 5, p. 852). 

(15) Da@sa. The term occurs in a large number of passages. 
That the word was primarily used for the original inhabitants 
of the country, who were different from the Aryans, appears 


| I. 101. 2), their mischievousness (IL. 20. 6), particularly 
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and qualified them as Dasas, Thus Ahi (II. 11. 2), Kuyava 
(VIET. 19. 2), Namuci (V. 30. 7, 8; VI. 20. 6: X. 73. 7), Pipru 
(WITT 32. 2), Varei (IV. 30. 15; VI. 47. 21), VrsaSipra (VIT. 
Ol. 4), Visvartipa (X. 99. 6), Sambara (IV. 30. 14: VI. 26. 5: 
VI. 47. 21), and Susna (VIL. 19. 2) have all been designated as 
Dasas. | 

(16) Drbhika. The term occurs once (II. 14. 3) where we 
are told that Indra killed Drbhika. We ean derive the term 
from drbh, to be afraid of, and thus make it mean ‘ something 
of which one is afraid’. We are unable to say whether it 
may or may not mean long continued drought which was des- 
tructive to the crop and was thus the cause of great anxiety 
on the part of the Vedic sages, 

(17) Namucr. The name is found nine times in the Rigveda. 
He has been called @sura (demonineal) (X. 131. 4) and Diisa 
on several occasions (V. 30. 3: ete.). We are told that Indra 
killed the trickful Namuer (1. 53. 7: IL. 14. 5) and that he killed 
Namuci and Vrtra (VIL. 19. 5). Indra beheaded Namuci 
with water foam (VIII. 14. 13). He twisted Namuci’s head 
(V. 30. 7) and twirled off his head turning it like a piece of stone 
(V. 30. 8). Namuci’s wives were like weapons (that is, were 
his soldiers); knowing that they would be able to do nothing 
against him, Indra kept under lock his (Namuci’s) two favourites 
inside his (Namuci’s) house and then went to fight with Namuci 
(V. 30. 9). We are also told that Asvins came to help Indra 
in his conflict with Namuci (X. L131. 4) and when Indra crushed 
the head of the mischievous Namuci, protected Nami sipya 
(s@yya—the idle, sleeping) and provided him with an enormous 
amount of money and food, the falcon carried the intoxicating 
Soma to Indra (VI. 20. 6). Lastly, we find a long story of this 
conflict in Satapatha Brahmana (15. 7. 3. 1-3), Taittiriya Brih- 
mana (1, 7. 1. 6-7), and Tandya Brihmana (12. 6. 5). The pur- 
port of the story is this: Namuci got the boon that he will 
not be killed at night or day, not by a rod (/dthi), blow, slap or 
fist, and not by drought or moisture. When Indra took a vow 
to kill him, ASvins and Sarasvati shed water foam like a thunder- 
bolt Vajra and produced neither drought nor moisture and 
Indra was able to kill Namuci in the early morning before 
sunrise, neither at day nor at the darkness of night. 

The word namuci, is derived from na-muci, meaning * not 
letting go" (Panini VI. 3, 9), that is, not giving rise to rains, 
This idea is further strengthened if we take aman (V. 30. 8) 
to mean cloud (as held by Siyana) instead of a piece of stone 
which (latter), however, seems to be more appropriate. Again, 
instead of taking Nami sdpya as a person, we may consider it 
to be a fertile field (7) [Nami from nam, to cause to sink or soak 
(water) and sdpya, Rie 5 ting to fertilization]. Thirdly, we find 
that Namuci can only be killed by foams of water and only 
in the morning between night and sunrise. Taking these 
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facts into consideration, we take Namuci to be a representation 
of ‘the morning fog of winter in the valleys abutting on fast- 
flowing rivers’. We are particularly reminded of the condition 
towards the end of the winter when the period of bitter cold 
has passed and ice and snow have begun to melt. This condition 
is perhaps referred to when we are told that Namuci was killed 
by the foams of water. The melting of ice results in the swelling 
of the rivers with the formation of strong currents and formation 
of much foam, as they flow down the valleye. The whole night 
(sometimes the whole day as well) remains shrouded in such 
fog, to be cleared up only in the morning before sunrise. Such 
fog, owing to a comparatively warmer atmosphere, instead of 
giving rise to frosts or frozen water, simply settles as moisture 
on the ground and improves the fertility of the soil. This 
condition, in my opinion, is referred to when we are told that 
Indra protected the idle Nami sdpya whom he provided with 
an enormous amount of money and food. We understand that 
the valleys, formerly lying barren without vegetation, now 
becomes fertile with moisture and produce plenty of crops. 

The association of the Asvins, whom I have already shown 
to be identical with the two twin stars of Asvini ( a and § Arietes 
(Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1, 1930, p. 172), with 
Indra in the conflict with Namuci indicates that they used to 
rise above the horizon in the early morning at that time. This 
approximately corresponds to the time when the vernal equinox 
was passing through the end of the bharani (35 Arietes), i.e. 
about 1350 B.C. 

The falcon seems to be the constellation Aquila, which 
also used to appear high up in the sky, the moon remaining 
near the constellation. We know that Sravand (Altair), the 
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causing much distress by oppressive heat, ultimately ends in 
rain. It may be some form of nimbus (Anc. Brit., llth ed., 
Vol. 6, p. 550). 

_ (19) Mrgaya. This is mentioned in three places, once with 
Pipre (IV. 16. 13) and once with Arbuda and Vrira (VILL. 3, 
9). He has been called ‘swollen’ or ‘provided " with growth 
(IV. 16. 13). We are told in one place (IV. 16. 13) that Indra 
killed him for Rjiévin and in another place (X. 49. 5) that he 
was placed under the control of Srutarvara. Lastly (VIII. 
3. 19), we are told that he killed the trickful Mrgaya and others 
with his big bow and drove the cows out of the mountains. 

Mrgaya has been taken by oriental scholars to qualify 
Pipru (Vedic Mythology, p. 161); but we are unable to do so 
im consideration of the three passages in which the name occurs. 
The word literally means a beast chased in sport. Taken 
figuratively, we are inclined to conclude that it represents a 
fast-moving fog which passes over the mountains, being chased 
by high winds and which spreads out to surrounding®places. 
The * cows’ seems to indicate small masses of clouds (or fogs) 
on the sides or tops of the mountains. The bow is the rainbow. 

(20) Rudhikrd. In one passage (II. 14. 5) we are told that 
Indra killed Narmuct, Pipru, and Rudhikré. We ean derive 
the word from rud/i, bank (of a stream) or slope (of a mountain) 
from rudh, to obstruct, to withhold, and krd, from kram, to 
cover, to extend over; and we may thus infer something which 
covers the banks of rivers or the slopes of mountains. In 
such a case, considering that it is mentioned with Namuci, 
we may doubtfully take it to represent some form of mist or 
for hanging over the bank of a river or the slope of a mountain. 

(21) Rauhina. This is mentioned once (11. 12. 12), where 
we are told that Indra destroyed with his bolt the Rauhina, 
rising up to the heaven. See Kalakanjas (p. 65). 

(22) Vardha. The term occurs several times in the Rigveda. 
It has been used to mean a boar (VIII. 77. 10), and figuratively 
to qualify Rudra (1. 114. 5) referring no doubt to its ferocity 
and ugly appearance, and Visvaripa (X. 99. 6). We are again 
told (1. 61. 7) that Indra cleaved wardha. It has also been used 
to qualify Vrtra (1. 121. 11). We are thus inclined to take it 
to represent * cloud °. 

_ (23) Varet. This is mentioned four times, always with 
Sambara, both of them being addressed as Ddsas (V1. 47. 21). 
Varci has also been called Asura (VII. 99. 5). We are told 
(VI. 47. 21) that Varci and Sambara were killed by Indra in a 
lace, so high as to be inaccessible (by climbing). Indra also 
lied a hundred thousand sons (II. 14, 6) or warriors (VIT. 
99. 5) or five hundred thousand attendants of Varci (1V. 30. 


15). oh 
The word varci is derived from varc, to shine, to be bright. 
Hence we can take it to be some bright object. Reference to 
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a place inaccessible by climbing (udvraja) leads us to the idea 
of the top of such mountains as are inaccessible. Further, 
the significance of the name as *° bright one " makes us think of 
‘sheets of ice” on the mountain tops appearing bright through 
reflection of the sun’s rays. 

(24) Vala. The term occurs about thirty times and has 
heen used to mean * strength, vigour, power " (some fifteen times) 
and to represent the demon killed by Indra. We are told that 
Indra killed Vala (1. 52. 5: ILL. 34. 10) and rescued the cows 
detained by Vala (IT. 12. 3; IT. 14. 3; X. 67.6). Indra eleft 
the cave of Vala containing cows. Vala has been qualified as 
& mountain or mountain-like (adri) and a giver of benefit 
(phaliga) ; he was afraid of Indra’s roaring (I. 62. 4). If the 
word ‘ phaliga’ is meant for Vala (as we have taken here), then 
we are told (VIII. 32. 25) that Indra cleft the benefit-giver 
(phaliga) for water and made the rivers How downwards. In 
another place (VI. 39. 2) we are told that Indra, desiring cows, 
broke the summit of Vala on the top of the mountains and 
subdued the Panis by his roars. Again we find (II. Il, 20) 
that Indra, accompanied by the Angiras turned round the 
cakra, as the sun does, and killed Vala. We are also informed 
of the sltyins of Arbuda in the same verse. In another place 
(III. 45. 2) Indra again has been called a cleaver of Vala. We 


also find Brhaspati credited with the same feats; he killed Vala, 


the giver of benefit. with the aid of the good praising ones 
(IV. 50. 5); he caught hold of the cows of Vala; the sun and 
moon rose (in the heaven) due to this feat of Brhaspati (X. 
68. 10). 

Adri and Vala are synonymous with cloud according to 
Yiska (Nirukta 5. 21. 2). We find that Indra killed Vala on 
the top of the mountain and delivered the cows. We are in- 
clined to take Vala to represent that type of cloud which instead 


of pouring down rain directly, gives rise to hailstorms, the 


hail subsequently melting into water. Such a type of cloud 
(Enc, Brit., 14th ed., Vol. 5, p. 852), known as cumuloenimbus, 


es the form of mountains or towers or anvils, “from the 
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we know something of his bodily features. Thus he is said 
to be without hands and legs (I. 32. 7) and again with these 
same members of the body (III. 30. 8). He has a head (1. 52. 
10), mouth (1. 52. 15), a pair of jaws (1. 52. 6: 1.80.5: X. 152. 
3), joints of the body (1, 11, 12) and sixteen coils of the body 
(Taittiriya Samhita, Il. 1. 4). Thirdly, we are informed of 
other characteristics. He is capable of growing (III, 30. 8), 
is lustreless or dull (III. 32. 6), remains in a lying posture (ILI. 
30. 20: IV. 19. 3) in the sky (1. 52. 6), extends all round the 
sky without limit (I. 52. 6), extends both to the heaven and 
earth (1. 80. 4), binds the earth and heaven together (1. 52. 10), 
is surrounded by darkness (X. 113. 6), is not stationary, that is, 
is always moving (I. 32. 10) and is restless (I. 32. 10). He 
has a weapon (I. 80. 10). He is again the obstructor of water 
(I. 52. 6; X. 113. 6), coverer of water (II, 14. 2: TIT. 32. 6: 
V. 30. 6), absorber of water (I. 31. 19) and obstructor of rivers 
(tl. 52. 2). We are also informed of his trembling (I. 80, 12; 
VILL. 6. 6) and roaring (I. 30. 12; IDL. 30. 8). Fourthly, we 
come to consider the conflict between Vrtra and several deities. 
We are told that Indra killed Vrtra (I. 103. 8: LIT. 32. 6: IV. 
28.1; V. 29.3; ete.) by cutting off his arm ; and vrtra fell down 
on the earth like the trunk of a tree cut off with an axe ({kuthara) 
(I. 32. 5); he struck at the mouth of Vrtra (I. 52. 15) ; he struck 
at his shoulder (IL. 32. 7), and Vrtra, who held the water during 
his lifetime, now lay at its feet (I. 32. 8); he cut Vrtra into 
pieces at the joints (VIII. 6. 13); he struck at the two jaws of 
Vrtra (1. 52. 6; I. 80. 5), cut off his head (T. 52. 10), cleft his 
vital parts (1. 61. 6; VIII. 100. 7) and divided the joints by his 
bolt (I. 61. 12). Indra killed Vrtra with the help of the Maruts 
(lil. 47. 3; VILL. 2, 36: VILL. 76. 2); he came to know the 
vital parts of Vrtra by being sent by the Maruts (III. 32. 4), 
Again we are told (VIII. 7. 23) that the powerful, kingless 
and rain-giving Maruts killed Vrtra, huge like a mountain, by 
cutting it into pieces at the joints. Again we are informed 
that Indra delivered water after killing Vytra (1. 85. 9; V. 29. 2: 
etc.). We further see that Indra has been praised for havi 
removed the cover of the waters, for having got hold of the 
wealth of the Dadnus on the mountain and for having made the 
sun ascend the sky and thus made him visible to us after killing 
Vrtra (1. 51. 4). We are further told (I. 80. 13) that, when 
Indra struck Vrtra and his weapon with his bolt and he was 
determined to kill him, his strength d all round in the 
sky and he displayed his supremacy. The Diisa’s wives, ab 
tected by Ahi, were con ; the gate for apres 1B ow 
of water remained closed. Indra o the gate ha: 
killed Vrtra (I. 32.11). Again, we that Trita, strengthen 
by food, killed Vrtra by cutting into his joints (I. 187. 1). We 
also: see that Home: Vrtra (1X. 61. 20), Last] 

told (I. 32. 9) that Vrtra’s mother remained looking 
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and Indra struck at her lower portion ; then the mother remained 
above and the son, Ddénu, below, like a cow with her calf. 

We have reference to Vrtra in later Vedic literature. In 
Taittiriya Sambité (1. 2. 1) Soma has heen called the pupil 
of Vrtra’s eye ; we are also told that Indra killed Vrtra with the 
help of Soma and Agni (I. 6. 11). In Satapatha Brihmana 
(3. 1. 3. 12) we are told that, when Indra killed Vrtra, his eyes 
made the mountain three-peaked. We find the same legend 
in the Atharvaveda (IV. 10. 1). 

In Nirukta, both AAi and Vrtra are mentioned as synonyms 
of the clond (2. 21. 2). AAt i8 again a synonym of water 
(2. 42. 2) and Vrtra of wealth (3. 9. 9). 

Ahi and Vrira have been taken as synonymous in five 
es already referred to above and in Nirukta. But, 
in spite of the common traits assigned to them in a few other 
places, we find many differences in their physical features 
in passages devoted to them individually. Thus, both of them 
are roarers, obstructive to water, and remain in a lying posture ; 
Indra killed both of them and made the waters run. Again, 
Ahi lives in a cave, remains concealed, is incapable of being 
seen and is a terror of the sky and heaven; whereas, Vrtra 
extends round the sky, both to the heaven and earth without 
limit, is never stationary and is restless. AAi causes the 
appearance of lightning and roaring of the cloud, but nothing 
is said of Vrtra. Indra drove Ahi from the earth, but nothing 
of this kind is known of Vrira. Further, there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the physical characteristics of Vrtra itself ; 
at one place he is called limbless, but at another place he is 
said to be possessed of limbs which are cut off by Indra, 
Taking all these facts into serious consideration I am inclined 
to the idea that Ahi and Vrtra were originally different demons 
—representatives of different physical phenomena, but later 
were used to represent the same, perhaps owing to confusion 
of the ideas of the later Vedic sages regarding their physical 
We are still capable of indicating their differences. 
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oriental scholars and take it represent the cloud. We can, <= 
more specifically, take it to represent that form of cloud which 

is known as Nimbus or raincloud (Ane. ABrit., lath ed., Vol. 

5, p. S62). ° If there are any openings in the cloud an upper 

layer of cino-stratus or alto-stratus may almost invariably be 

seen through them." We may take these latter to represent 

Vrtra’s mother (TI. 32. 9). 

We may now interpret, so far as it is possible, some of the 
passages in connection with Vrtra. Agru’s son, in the anthill 
(see under Ahi) seems to be the larva of the white ant coming 
out of the egg, with a segmented body. The term aegru means ~ 
single and we cannot definitely say whether the Vedic sages 
knew that the eggs are laid parthenogenctically by female 
white ants. The moon has been called the pupil of Vrtra’s eye. 
This probably refers to the rent formed in the cloud through 
which the moon could be seen. The making of a three-peaked 
mountain by the eye of the Vyfra probably also refers to a large 
ragged gap on the mountain top so as to make it appear as 
three-peaked. 

(26) Vrsasipra. In one place (VIT. 99. 4) we are told that 
Indra and Visnu destroyed the trick (miya) of Vrsasipra. The 
term can be derived from Vrsa, bull, and 4ipra, snout (Nirukta 
6. 17. 2), thus signifying one with a snout like that of a bull, 
If we take into account the black colour of the snout, we may 


extend the meaning to ‘one black like the snout of a bull’. “XS 
In such a case we may think that Vysesipra represents a * dark 
cloud *. 


(27) Sambara. The name occurs some twenty-two times. 
He has been called dasa (IV. 30. 14; VI. 26.5; VI. 47. 21) and 
the son of Kulitara (IV. 30. 14). We are told that Indra killed 
Sambara (1. 51. 6; 1. 54. 4; T. 101. 2; VI. 18. 8) for the benefit 
of Divodisa (I. 130. 7; V. 19. 6; VI. 21. 5; VI. 43. 1). Indra 
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of Divodisa (1. 130, 7; LI. 19.6; VI. 21.5. VI. 43. 1), who was 
rescued by Indra from being drowned in water (1. 112. 18). 
Soma also placed Sambara under Divodasa’s control in one 
day (IX. 61. 2). 

According to Naighantu, Sambara means a cloud (1, 10) 
and power, strength (2, 9). 

Comparing the conflicts of Indra with Verci and 
Sambara, we find that both of them were killed in a place so 
high as to be inaccessible by climbing and that a large number 
of their followers were killed by Indra. Whereas nothing further 
is said of Varci, Sambara is said to have been killed on high 
mountains with his head directed downwards and to have been 
thrown down from the mountain. As he was killed, fixed 
(motionless) water was made to flow. Agni is also said to have 
killed Sambara and to have made the waters flow downwards. 
Thus, having taken Varci to represent sheets of ice on the 
mountain top becoming bright through the reflection of the 
sun's rays. we are inclined to take Sambara to represent large 
masses of ice on mountains at a lower level. Whereas Varchi's 
destruction did not lead to any memorable event, Sambara’s 
destruction led to some events described by the sages. Stripped 
of their allegoric coloration, they consisted principally of the 
melting of ice on the mountains by the sun's heat of the summer 
and the flowing of water down the mountains, with sheets of 
ice floating in it. The dwelling places of Sambara were thus 
the ice-clad top and sides of the mountains. Thus we find that 
Varci represents sheets of ice on the top of the higher mountains 
above the snow line, slightly melted by the sun's heat and that 
Sambara is the representative of large sheets of ice below 
the snow line which becomes melted in the summer and pro- 
duces large currents of water (with ice sheets floating in them) 
flowing down the sides of the mountains. The finding of 
jambara after forty years’ search probably refers to a parti- 
cularly cold winter (with the formation of much ice on the 
mountain) and followed by an intensely hot summer (with 

; melting of ice and production of large currents of water flowing 
down the mountains)—an event quite unusual and not known 
to have occurred during the previous forty years. That there 

ma Was a great flood is also indicated when we are told that the 
king Divodisa (during whose reign this event took place) 
| any Pte te death from drowning. 
ougua, 
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(ndrsada) (X. 61. 13). His dwelling place is moveable (VIII. 
i. 28). He is, hot-tempered (V. 32. 4). Secondly, we_ find 
Indra killing Susna. Indra has been invoked to kill Susna 
(I. 175.4 7X, 22.7). Indra killed Susna (111. 31. 8 : IV. 16. 12; 
etc.) by his bolt (V. 32. 4: ete.). He cut the body of Susna 
(VI. 26. 3; VIII. 40. 10; ete.). He hurt Susna by going round 
the earth (X. 20. 4). He destroyed his dwelling place (I. 51. 
tl; 1V. 30. 13; VIIT. 1. 18) and his family (X. 22. 11), Indra 
removed the cap of Susna’s head (I, 54. 5) and destroyed his 
strength exhibited on the sky (I. 121. 10). Indra filled the 
wells with water (VIII. 51. 8) and made the water flow in streams 
(I. 51. 11) after he had killed Susna. Lastly, we are told that 
he killed Susna for the benefit of Kutsa (II. 19. 6; IV. 16. 12; 
VIL. 20. 5). 

In Nirukta (3, 9. 7) the term Susna occurs as a synonym 
of strength. From the attributes of Susna, there is no doubt 
that it represents ‘drought’, as already shown by oriental 
scholars. 

We have another demon, Anargani, which seems also to 
represent ‘drought’. Comparing their attributes, we may 
consider Anarsant as representing a mild form of drought re- 
lieved by light showers and Susna as a severe and long-continued 
form ending in heavy showers of rain. 

Here we have reference of a long-continued severe drought 
during the time of Kutsa. 

(20) Srifinda. ‘The term occurs once (VIII. 32. 2) with 
Anarsant, Pipru, and Ahisuva. Vedic scholars consider it 
and several others as ‘a historical reminiscence of prominent 
terrestrial foes ° (Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 162). 

We can, however, derive the word from sri, to flow, to 
cause to flow, and binda, from bid, to split up, thus signifying 
one which can be split up and made to flow. In such a case 
we may take it to represent a small rain cloud, clearing away 
after a local shower. 

(30) Svarbhanu. The word occurs four times (V. 40. 5-9). 
He has been called an dsura. He covered the sun with dark- 
ness and Indra removed the trick (darkness) of Svarbhdinu. Ahi 
put back the sun's eye (disk) on the sky (V.40. 8). Ahi’s sons 
released the sun from the darkness of Svarbhdnu. We are also 
informed in the Brahmanas (Gopatha, part 2, 3, 19; Tandya 
4. 5. 2; Satapatha 5. 3. 2. 2) that Svarbhanu covered the sun 
with darkness. 

As is well-known, Svarbhdnu is the shadow caused by the 
moon’s disk in a solar eclipse. It corresponds to Rdhu of 
Pauranik literature. We have many references to solar eclipses 
in the Vedic and Braihmaniec literature. Perhaps the above 


hymn refers to a (otal eclipse. 
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ARTICLE No. 2. 


Note on a Mauryan Inscription from Mahisthan (the 
ancient Paundravardhana). 


By D. R. BHanpvarkKat. 


This fragmentary but most interesting stone inscription in 
Mauryan Brahmi was discovered on the 30th of November, 1031, 
by one Baru Faqir of the Mahasthangarh village in the Bogra 
District of Bengal, not far from a mound which was being 
excavated by the Archwological Department. 

The fragment, as it is, contains six lines of writing in 
Brahmi alphabet of the ASokan records. The language is the 
same as that of his Pillar Edicts, that is to say, it was the 
language of Madhyadeéa influenced by Magadhi, or rather the 
Court language of Magadha. The purport of the inscription is 
briefly as follows: Some ruler of the Mauryan period, whose 
name is lost, had issued an order to the Mahama&tra, stationed 
at Pundranagara, with a view to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by a famine to a people called Samvamgiyas who 
were settled in and about the town. Two measures were 

: adopted to meet this contingency. The first apparently con- 
sisted of the advance of a loan in gandaka coins, and the second 
of the distribution of dhdnya or paddy from the district 













thin. 





n Chwang. His identification had, how- 
¢ or less uncertain for want of epigraphic 
ind of our record now leaves no doubt 
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in this inscription of the distribution of dhdnya or unhusked 
rice. This paddy obviously must have been used as seed for 
sowing operations, and, als» when husked, must have served 
the purpose of food. It may, however, be asked: why money 
was at all distributed among the Samvamgiyas? In _ this 
connection we have to remember that in East Bengal where 
nature 13 so plentiful, a famine can take place only through the 
inundation of a river. Mahasthin, that is, Pundranagara, is 
situated on a river, namely, the Karatoyé. And when a town 
is sited on a river, ths floods cause devastation not simply 
to the crops in the fields but also to the buildings and huts 
which are situated on its bank. To meet this contingency, a 
money grant has to be made to the people whose belongings 
have been washed away or seriously affected by the floods. 
This is perhaps the only explanation that can be given of the 
disbursement of gandaka coins among the Samvamgiyas. 
What again we have to note here is that this disbursement of 
money and this distribution of unhusked rice were made to 
this people without any interest. If they had been charged 
with any, surely there would have been some reference to it in 
our record. 

Perhaps ours is not the firat known inscription which 
relates to the putting up of a granary as a protection against 
scarcity of food. Of practically the same period is an inscribed 
copperplate found at Sohagaura, about 14 miles south-east 
from Gorakhpur. A cursory glance at its contents will 
convince anybody that it refers not to one but to two granaries, 
and that this plate is an order to some Mahaimiatra, stationed 
apparently at Sravasti, to open the two granaries and distri- 
bute their contents when any dire contingency called for it. 
In fact, the idea of counteracting the ravages of a famine by 
the erection of granaries and store-houses is pretty ancient in 
India, and it is not therefore a matter of surprise if the Mahias- 
thin inscription also adverts to the measures commonly 
employed by the State to combat the devastation caused by a 
famine in Ancient Bengal. 

Let us now see what further light our record throws on the 
ancient history of Bengal. It is a pity that the firat-line of the 
inscription has not been preserved. The name of the ruler, if any 
was mentioned, is thus lost irretrievably. But as the alphabet 
and the language of our record are exactly like those of the 
ASokan edicts, it is not impossible that he was a prince of the 
Mauryan dynasty. We have already seen that the language 
of this epigraph is the language of Madhyadeéa influenced by 
Magadhi. It was really the language of the Mauryan Court 
in Magadha, which, owing to its growing imperialism, had 
spread not only over the whole of Madhyadeda but also over 

rts conterminous to it. In fact, it had become the lingua 
franca of almost the whole of North India. We now see 
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definitely that this /ingua franca had spread even to Bengal and 
was in vogue there as early as the Third Century 8.c. as our 
inscription conclusively proves. It is true that Brahmanism 
took a very long time to spread over Bengal. ‘The Aryan culture 
seems to have been first disseminated in Ancient Bengal by the 
Jainas. It is curious to note that while Behar and Kodéala were 
taken by Buddha and his adherents, Bengal was selected by 
Mahavira and his followers for their proselytizing activities. 
it is true that few traces ot this original Jainism are now left in 
Bengal. But even as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang testifies to the Nir- 
grantha Jainas being numerous in Pundravardhana. Only 
the other day a copperplate charter was discovered during 
excavations at Paharpur, in Bengal, dated c.g, 159=478 a.p., 
which registers a grant for the worship of Arhats at a Vihdra 
situated not far from this place and presided over by the 
disciples of the Nirgrantha preceptor Guhanandin. No reason- 
able doubt can thus be entertained as to Jainism, and especially 
Nirgranthism, having been prevalent in Bengal up till the Seventh 
Century a.p. This may explain the employment of the Brihmi 
alphabet in our inscription, but the use of the Court language of 
Pataliputra is a clear indication of Bengal—at any rate North 
Bengal—being included in the Mauryan dominions. 

The last point of historical interest that we have now to 
consider is: who were the Samvamgiyas—supposing that was 
the name really intended. Samvamgiyas in the first place 
remind us of Samvajjis. We know that to the account of Fu- 
li-chip (=Vriji) by Yuan Chwang a note is added by the com- 
mentator, saying that ‘ /u-li-chi was in North India’, and the 
north people called it the ‘ Sam-fa-chih (or Samvajji) country ’. 
On this point Beal makes the following pertinent comment : 
‘The country of the Vrijjis or Samvrijjis, i.e. united Vrijjis, was 
that of the confederated eight tribes of the people called the 
Vrijjis or Vajjis, one of which, viz. that of the Lichchhavis, dwelt 
at Vaisali.’ Just as the eight confederate clans, of whom the 
Vajjis were the most important, were called collectively the 
Samvajjis, or the united Vajjis, it is not at all unreasonable to 
conjecture thit there were similarly confederate clans in East 
Bengal who were similarly conglomerated under the collective 
term of Samvamgiyas. This shows that the most prominent of 
these at the beginning were the Vamgiyas, after whom the con- 
federation was styled the Samvamgiyas or the united Vam- 
ety . The second point to be noted here is that the people of 

ast Bengal are now called Vangas, and it may now be asked 
where was the necessity of coining from it a name which is an 
obvious derivative from it, namely, Vamgtya. If we now turn 
to the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas and study the chapters 





dealing with Bhuvana-vinydsa, we find that they mention the 





stan’ s ed clans, Pravangas and Vangeyas. But be it noted 
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that none of them has been called Vanga. Furthermore, the 
second of these names comes so close to the Vamgiya of our 
inscription that our inscription, being earlier than any one of 
these Purainas and being a genuine record of the time, Vangiya 
must doubtless be considered to be the original name and the 
reading Vangeya of the Puranas thus becomes a corrupt form of 
it. Again, the fact that Pravangas are coupled with Vangiyas 
(wrongly called Vangeyas) in these early Purfinas shows that 
they were confederated clans and fell under the Samvamegiyas. 
And further, the reference to the Samvamgivas in connection 
with Pundranagara goes to indicate that the Pundras also 
belonged to the Samvamgtiya confederacy. And just as in the 
time of the Buddha the capital of the Samvajji confederacy 
was VeSali, which was the headquarters not of the Vajjis, 
but of the Lichchhavis who were then prominent, it seems that 
in the time of our inscription the capital of the Samvamgiyas 
was Pundranagara, which was the headquarters, not of the 
Vangiyas, but of the Pundras after whom it was undoubtedly 
called Pundranagara. 

Note.—The text, with a facsimile of the inscription (which 
is now deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), will be 
discussed at greater length in a paper which will shortly appear 
in the Epigraphia Indica. 





ARTICLE No. 3. 


Three Kushan Coins from North Bengal. 
By N. G. Masumpar. 


I have received three gold coins for examination from 

Mr. H. E, Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

One of them comes from Maldah and the remaining two from 

: Mahasthan in Bogra District. The Maldah coin (No. 2) 
belongs to the cabinet of Mr. Stapleton, one of the Mahasthan 

coins to that of the Rajshahi Museum (No. 1),' and the third 

piece (No. 3) has been recently acquired for the Indian Museum 

under the Treasure Trove Act. As Kushan coins are extreme- 
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is a four-pronged symbol. To the left of the figure occurs in 
Greek Oesho which is taken to be the transliteration of a 
Sanskrit word denoting Siva. There is a series of dots along 
the border of the coin. No. 2 is also a coin of Vasudeva and 
of the same type as No. 1, but with this difference that the 
figure of the king as well as that of Siva is made somewhat 
grotesque. 

In the series of coins which bear the name of Vasudeva in 
Greek on the obverse, two types' can be distinguished, of which 
one is evidently earlier and the other later. The earlier pieces 
are undoubtedly those on which the figures, royal and divine, 
are more or less carefully executed and the Greek legends are 
much less corrupt and still legible. Coming to the later group 
we find that the legends are written haphazardly, and in many 
cases quite corrupt and illegible; and the representations of 
kings and deities have become bizarre and grotesque. We 
should regard No. 1 of our coins as an example of the earlier 
type and No. 2 as approaching the later. It may be noted, 
however, that the debasement of technique on No. 2 has not 
yet reached that stage illustrated for instance by Gardner’s 
Cataloque of Coins, Plate X XIX, Figs. 12-13 which are classed 
there as ‘ barbarous imitations’. The later issues of Vasudeva 
and their imitations are a sort of link between the Kushian coins 
on the one hand and the Sassanian coins of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. on the other. 

Touching the imitations of Kushan coins, which seem to 
have been current in the period following the reign of Vasudeva, 
we should now consider No. 3 of our coins. On a first glance 
it would appear to be an issue of Kanishka I with a type of 
whose coins (e.g. Cunningham, Num. Chron., Series III, Vol. 
XII, Pl. VII, Nos. 9-10) it bears undoubted resemblance. 
Witness, for instance, the profile standing figure of the king on 
the obverse; he is bearded, wearing peaked cap, coat, trousers, 
and cloak, his left hand holding a spear and his right hand 
placed over an altar in the attitude of making offering. Witness 
also on the reverse: the profile figure of the god Nanaia 
standing, and in her front, the peculiar symbol which has 
four prongs with an arched curve below. All these details 
appear on the examples of the type of Kanishka’s coins under 
reference, It is, however, in the Greek legends that we find 
the real difference. The legend on the obverse includes a 
number of letters which can be read, but they are so haphazard 
that nothing can be made out of them. At the back of the 
standing figure we can reco an attempt to write Koshano, 
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such coins we usually get the legend Nanashao consisting of seven 
Greek letters. In this case also the letters are no doubt seven 
and the legend occupies the same position as on the known 
issues of Kanishka of this type. But it can hardly be read as 
Nanashao, There is a demonstrable confusion between N and 
Hf, and the writer seems to have been labouring under an 
uncertainty about the form of P (sha). In these circumstances 
there cannot be any doubt that the coin is a copy anciently 
made of a certain class of Kanishka’s coins. But it must have 
been issued when the Greek script was forgotten in India, or 
struck at a place where no artisan was available who knew 
the script and no attempt on his part to reproduce faithfully the 
original legend was thought necessary. As to when this coin 
might have been in circulation we cannot, of course, come to any 
definite conclusion. But judging from the fact that on coins 
such corrupt Greek legends came into vogue and were in 
profusion in the time of Vasudeva and later, I am inclined to 
refer the coin to about the Third Century a.p., and it is not 
impossible that it was issued from some part of Eastern India. 
There is no other example of this specimen in the cabinet of 
the Indian Museum. 
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ARTICLE No. 4. 


A *Line of Time’ for Northern Bengal. 


[From the period of Gupta domination under Chandragupta 
Mauryya (7. 300 B.C.) to the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal 
(ce. 1200 A.D.).) 


By H. E,. Stapleton. 


While editing the late Khan Sihib Abid Ali Khan's * Memoirs 
of Gaur and Pandua’, I was greatly struck by the scarcity of 
definite information regarding historical events in Northern 
Bengal prior to the Muhammadan invasion under [kbtivaruddin 
Muhammad bin Bakbtiyar Khalji that brought the reign of the 

| Sena Kings in every portion of Bengal except the Eastern 

. ‘Division of Banga to a close. Against the dim background 

“3 of repeated invasion from outside and the strife of local Kings 

and Chieftains, almost the only periods of comparative peace 

were those indicated by the Khalimpur Copperplate Inscription 

of Dharmapala—issued from Pataliputra c. 800 A.D., by which 

land in the Province of Pundravardhana (the modern Rajshahi 

Division) was granted to Brahmins; and by the Damodarpur 

Copperplates of Kumaragupta, Budhagupta, and Bhanu (?) 

Gupta (443-543 A.D.), which sho a settled administration of 
Northern Bengal under the Gupta Emperors of Magadha. 

Since the ‘Memoirs’ were edited, much further light has 
been thrown on the history of Bengal by (a) the discovery of 
the Mauryya inscription at Mahisthin which is dealt with in 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s paper as well as the Kushan and pseudo- 
Kushan cane that have been snag in Mr. N. G. See = 

aper. accordingly again took up the question in consultation 

with Messrs. N. K. ‘Bhattasali (Garktor of the Dacca Museum) 

and Sarasi Kumar Saraswati (Government Research Scholar, 

Rajshahi Museum), and now present the results of my enquiries 

—sin the annexed tentative ‘Line of Time’. In this, as far as 

possible, all the archwological material that has a bearing on 

the history of Northern Bengal is summarized in tabular form 

as a basis for future historical work on the subject. It will 

ee pe sen from this table that, with the exception of a gap in the 

period of about 250 years from the period of the Sungas to that 

of the Kushan King Vasudeva, a reasonably complete picture 

xf Northern Bengal from 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D. 
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‘Lins or Time” ror Norrn Brenoar 


° TO THE MUMAMMAPAN coNQUEST 
rr eee 
1 11 
Dates, Historical Facta, 
——————— 
(1) | 
313 B.C. as Accession of Chandragapta Mauryya at 


Pataliputra. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYYA, 
or Benoa (i.c., c. 300 B.C. To 1200 A.D.). 





itl 
Archwological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography ). 


(1) (2) Fragmentary Mauryya Inecription found at Mahisthin ‘Bogra 
Dist.) in November, 1931, in which some ruler issued an order 
that, for the relief of distress caused apparently by famine to a 

ple called Samvamgiyas, the Mahamaéatra (officer) stationed at 
Pundranagara should (i) make advances in money and (ii) distribute 
paddy from the district granary on which the inscription was 
placed. r. Bhandarkar in his paper (annexed) suggests that 
this is the first mention of the Bengalis as a confederation of 
tribes called Vamgivas (a name still current in Eastern Bengal 
under the form Vangas). The inscription also settles the identity 
of Mahdsthin with the historical Pundravardhana. 

(6) That Jainism was very prevalent in Pundravardhana im the 
Mauryya period may be gleaned from a story in the Diryivadana, 
where it is said that on the rt that im the city of Pondravar- 
dhana, the effigy of Buddha is painted as falling at the feet of 
Nirgrantha by the Nirgrantha (Jaina) worshippers, King Asoka 
ordered the slaughter of all Ajivakas (Jains) there and that 1,500 
Ajivakas were slain in one day (wide Divydvaddna, edited by Cowell 
and Neill, p. 427).! 


(2) Terra-cotta ue of the Sunga period (2nd century B.C.) found at 
Mahasthan ee ie28-20 : now in the Indian Museurm.* 


(3) (2) and (6) Two gold coins of the Kushin King Visudeva, one 

) rom Mahdsthin (now in the collection of the V.KR. Society, 
Rajshahi—V.R. oe? Ann. Rep., 1927-28), and one said to have 
been found at M h in 1888 (now in Mr. H. E. Stapleton’s 
cabinet). 

(c) A vi do-Kushin coin (modelled on those of Kanishka) 
fo at Mahaathan in May, 1932, and now in the cabinet of the 
Indian Museum. ‘This is possibly a local coin struck between the 
end of Vasudeva's reign and the accession to power of the Guptss, 
i.e., in the 100 years between 220 and 320 A.D. / | 

A reproduction of these 3 coins will be found in the Plate illustrating 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s paper (annexed). 


(4) The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (Fleet, Corpus 
. $f) Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, No. 1) mentions Samatata, 
1a” Dav Kamarupa, and Nepala as frontier kingdoms of Samudra- 
_ _ gupta’s empire. 
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“Live or Time’ ror Nonrrn Benoa 














TO THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST - 
eS 
1 ll 
Dates. Historical Facts. 
. > 
> 

(5) 
ce. 380-415 A.D. o* earnant tates Ns (Vikramaditya), son of 

(6) 
ec. 415-455 A.D. at 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA Mavunyyva, 
OF Benoatr (i.c., ¢ 300 B.C, To 1200 A.D.), 


SSS 


it 
Archwological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and claewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography ). 





Ita probable boundarice were the Brahmaputra on the East and 
Karatoyi on the Weat. Nepfila atill retaina the name it bore 
nearly 1,600 years ago, In the light of the mention and location 
of these apparently still practically independent Kingdoms in North- 
Eastern India, it seerns reasonable to conclude that the ancient 


province of Pondravardhansa had already been incorporated in 
the Gupta empire. 





(5) (a) Three coins of Chandragupta Il—' Srivikrama * (Archer) type— 
found in Bogra district and now in the collection of the Varendra 
Research Societ: Rajehahi (V.&. Society, Ann. Rep., 1927-28). 

(6) Another coin o the same type found 5 or 6 years ago on a mound 
near Patisar (Rajshahi) district and now with Babu Jogendra 
Nath Mandal of village Pale’, 2 miles distant (information supplied 
by 5. K. tender lide» 

(ec) © image of Bud of the Gupta period from Beharail (Rajshahi 
Dist.), now in the collection of the V.R. Society, Rajshahi. 


(6) (a) The Dhanaidaha (Rajshahi Dist.) poe of Kurmiara- 

2 ig thes the year 113 G.E. Sniainssgtcamnaan tering a sale of 

d in Khat&épara vieaya,—situated able tn e Pundra- 
,Vordhane bhukti. v= Ep. SON OE “XVI, p. ger ff. r) 

(6) e Damodarpur infijjpur t.) Copperplates o uméra- 

gupta of 124 and 128 GLE. (443-444 A.D. and 447-448 oo 
respectively) ene testing ay of lands in the Kotivarsa visa 


of the Pun ukti. (Vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. List .) ) 
(c) The newly discovered B (Hili, Bogra Dist.) Copperplate, 
reba eo E. heneko A.D.)—about to be published in Ep. Ind. 

vy Dr. R. 
These pained ise thee administrative machinery was then 
working in North under Governors ( partie). appointed 
by the Gupta Emperor. The Governors in their turn appointed 


District Officials Prion yapatis) who were assisted in e local 
administration by a ecnerestl of four members. 


@ (a) ‘The ope ge ethan ob tof the Gupta year 159=—479 A.D., 

ss Fegistering t w state land by a private individual 
|\; ae Ss gale to the Frain vikire a  Vata-Gohali presided over by the 
| ae Gubhanandin. (K. N. Dikshit, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, 


late. 

hed ; tes Nos. 3, 4, and 5 recording purchases 
y state lands vardhana bhukti, the last of 
aoa a GE =543 A.D, (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., 
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TO THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST 
















I il 
Dates. Historical Facts. 
Gaudas, also following a similar course, 
but the latter were ultirnately checked 
by Iéanavarmman, the Maukhari King, 
(9) 
c. 500-c. 620 A.D. - Sa4inka of Karnasuvarnna (Now 
alias ti, on the western 


Campaign of Harsa against Safinka which 
does not seem to have been very success- 
. ful (at least while Sasinka was alive), 


ec. 619-637 A.D. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYYA, 
or Bencar (i.c., c. 300 B.C. ra 1200 A.D.) 





itt 
Archeological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has « bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 





presumptions—tfirst that by 554 A.D. Gauda was on independent 
wer ; secondly, that the Gaudas had not only become independent 
But were trying to overstep their natural frontiers. Three 

' of Bengal, who must be ascribed to this dovesians on palwographical 
unds, are known, vit. Dharmaditya, achandra, and Sama- 
Shaen, “They are all styled Maharajadhirajas in their PFaridpur 

ee Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 216, and Ep. Ind., Vol. XV 
P- ). gg ea two coins of Samachira from the same 
Pharos. Kings are only known through the dis- 
covery of their Copperplate grante. 


(9) Sal Mafnjuérimilakalpa, 53rd Patalavistara (New reference au ayer 
by Prof. _Radhagobin inda Basak in his paper on * Sadinka, 
; J.H. q., Vol. Vil, PP- 1 ft.). 


(6) In the campaign, Harsa is said to have reached the town of 
ae dra where he caused havoc, but from the way in which 
the author of the Many kalpa sums up the results of the 
war (Ibid,, RY 14), they oe: “mie seem to have been very satisfactory 
for . Evidently onl &. temporary victory was obtained. 
The Ganjam Plates of M ta Madhavavarman (Ep. Jnd., 
Vol. VI, p. 143), mentioning Sasanka as his suzerain as "late as 
od 619 9 A.D. supports this suggestion. 


(c) The Nidhanpur (Sylhet) plate of Bhaskaravarman (Admerupa 
édsandadvali by MM. Padmanath Bhattacharyya, pp. |-—45). 









in time nena fa-tan- Pundravardhana, 1.¢., North Bengal), 
oh w Mee wife 4000 i fo. 800 miles) in circuit and ite He. Some 
than 30 Ji penal had «a flourishing population, 
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Dates. Historical Facte. 





(11) 
c. 650-750 A.D. “fs Bengal under local kings who struck coins 
eerie on those of =e copes and me a 
n Beginning o © pages o 
confusion =: but continuance of | ival 
of Hinduism. 


©. FOO ALD. ro whe ang Ot EOS ne a ees 
by his enemies aa skilful in destro his 
enemies, was killed by a chief of the 
who usurped the kingdom and 
satablished ‘hia facili there. 
ec. 720 A.D. “5 Gauda, which, in all probability, waa under 
Of tis ‘Baila tachile anid nce wader 
Jivitagupta Il as is generally held, was 
iy Vatovarmnan of Kenan! a 


ec. 740 A.D. o's Lalitiditya eepnier ig King of Kashmir, 
defeata asovarmman and in 
ee ee bpstnd onto > nese 


He in invited dis King ot Gattin to Raabe 
where he was murdered. Tho | 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUYTA MACRYYA, 
or Benoa (i.e., ¢. 300 B.C. ro 1200 A.D.). 





Itt 
Aamwonere Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with ciate itiataall 





(11) (a) * a eagle of imitation Gupta coins® (N. K. Bhattasali, 
J FP.A.S.B,, 1926 P. N. 1 ff.). 
(b) been tor ur reliefs of this period show many Hindu gods in which 
rm 


the life of Kriahna (including a relief of Gopi and 
predominate 


Krishoa 
(e) Vishne amos in the Rajshahi Museum ascribed by Dr. Krarmriech 


to 7th-8th century A.D. (Fig. 2, Pl. Il, Pala and Sena Sculpture, 
cians, No. 4). 


12) The Ragholi (Central Provinces) plates of Jayavarddhana (Fp. 
{ Inad., Vol. ix! pp. 41 ff.). . 


(13) (a) Ga vaho of Vikpatirija, Ed. by 5S. P. Pandit (Bombay 
Suiteeie t Series, No. 34). ; 
(5) *Kanauj and Yadovarmman'’, V. A. Smith (/J.R.A.S., L008, 
pp. 765 ff.). 


(14) nip a Rajatarangini (Stein's translation, Vol. I, pp. 132-3 and 
52-3). 


in ner Inseription of weyeaerm King of Nepal, dated 163 cern 
ane (759 A.D., Ind. Ant, Vol. IX, p. Sieg eanate 

iy, poate daughter of a of the B ca denaaty 
of pa, w OE Ge bivieds tn thn tenoltysion a Lard ot 
Odra, Kalinga, and Koéala. 












(18) Kalhana’s Rajataranginié (Stein's translation, Vol. I, pp. 160-3). 
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ll 
Dates. Historical Facta. 





Various vicissitudes of fortune, for about 

four centuries. Buddhism was the reli- 

gion of the ruling family, bat Hinduism a 
continued to progress, 


18) 


( 
c. 775-810 A.D. -- Dharmap&la, son and successor of Gopila, 


had «a triangular contest with the 
Gurjaras (Vatsaréja and Nigabhata) and 
the Raéahtrakiitas (Dhruva and Govinda 
IL) for the supremacy of Northern India, 
in the end of which he appears to have 
been suceessful, as in all the Pala records 
he is uniformly described as the para- 
. mount sovereign of Northern India, 


0 
ec. 310-850 A.D. oa Deva , son and successor of Dharmapala, ae 
eebatehaed his supreme position § in 
me Northern India. 


(20) 
ce. 850-070 A.D. are 






Vigrenepels 1 Slee ge I), Naréyanapaéla, 
Gradual decline of the P power in 
Northern India, before the eastward 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA MACKYYTA, 
or Bewnoar (i.«., ¢ 300 B.C. ro 1200 A.D.). 





eal 
Archeological Material discovered in Northern Ben and eclaewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 





(18) (2) The above-mentioned Khalimpur Inscription of See AC Ice 
sere from Pataliputra but granting villages in Pundrav ane 
ti. 

*() Seal of the community of monks at the monastery of Somapura 
founded by apala, discovered at Paharpur in 1926-27 
(A.SUJ., A.R., pp. 149 and 19). 

(c) Baroda grant of Karkaréja (Jnd. Ant., Vol. XII, p 160), 
(@) Wani grant—(JInd. Ant., Vol. XI, P- 157). 
(e) Gwalior ine pe Pr of Bhoja (A.S./., A.R., 1005-04, pp. 250-81). 
(f) Unpublished Copperplate of Amoghavarsa by D. KR. Bhandarkar 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. LX, p. 26, note 4; J.B.R.AS. Vol. XXII, 
. 118). 
(gh. R. C, Majumdar, ‘ Pala Chronology’ (J.P.A.S.B. 1921, pp. | f-). 


(19) Consideration of the Nalanda Copperplate of Devapala deva, year 

39 (Vide N. G. Majumdar, V.R.S, Monographs No. 1) necessitates 

a the pushing back of Dr. R. C. Majurndar’s chronology by a further 
five years. 


(20) (a) Badal (Dinéjpur) Pillar Inscription of Bhatta Gurava Mifra, the 
Minister of Narayanapéla (A. K. Maitra, Gaudalekhamald, pp. 70-35). 
(6) The Paharpur (Rajshahi) Pillar Inscription ef the year 5 of 
ira) (c. 900 A.D. ; A.SJ.A.R., 1925-26, p- 141). 
: (c) Miniature inscribed image of Jambhala from Paharpur (now in 
the Indian Museum), 10th century A.D. 










Din&jpur Pillar Inseription (J.A.S.B., Vol. VU, p. 619), records 

exactions of « | 

ion. Mir. RK, P. 
cription as the 









jaudapati of ‘Kasnbo; 

7 ti . j 

identified with Saéhilladeva, 
( Vangavani 
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| i 
Dates. Historical Facta. 





(23) 
e¢, 1026-1070 A.D. + Nayapéla ; Vigrahapila LL ; Mahipala II. 


(24) 
ec. 1070 A.D, =F Kaivartta revolt, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Pala power in North Bengal. _ 





(25) 
e. 1077 A.D. a Raimapaéla, youngest brother of A Meee It, 
defeata Ruse iis Bhima, the 
King and recovers North ng eds 
tion of Ramivati, the new capital, 
on the meg ind) oe ig wi Paar 
congue or invaded a tory 
a Ramapala- 
e. 1120 A.D. as Suceession of Kumirapaéla, who reconquered 
Assam, é 
_ (27) | 
e. 1125 A.D. + Gopala LIT, son of Kumirapaéla. 
a0 4 
e. 1130 A.D, + vcd % : son of Raimapfla, 


" sueceeds Gopila IT. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA Maunyya, 
or Benoar (i.e, c. 300 B.C. To 1200 A.D.). 





tit 
Archwological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elaewhere 
which has a bearing on the histery of Northern Bengal 
(with Biblicerenhy). 





(23) The Amgachi (Din&jpur) Copperplate grant of Vigrahapala ITI 
(A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhumald, pp. 121-26), iting banc! im his 
3th year in the village Brihrmanf, aittratelt (es the Kotivarea 
wigaya of the Pundravardhana bAukti. 


(24) The Dhivardighi see near Devikot (Din&jpur), th uninsecribed, 
is connected by local tradition with the successful ivartta revolt 
under Bhima in Varendra, which formes the subject matter of 
Sandhyakarn Nandi's Ra@macharitam (A. K. Maitreya, ~The Stones 


of Varendra’, reprinted from the Modern Review, 1912, 
September, p. 6). 


(25) (a) Radmacharttam of Sandhyikara Nandi, Edited by MM. Hara- 
: Sastri (.W.A.S8.8,, Vol. IIT). 

(5) The extensive embankment in the Bogra district, known as 

Bhimer jangal, most probably representa the defensive work set 

up by Bhima against the army of restoration under RAmapéla. 


(26) The Kamauli Plates of Vaidyadeva (A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekham4lé, 
PP. 127-146), Vaidyadeva was the Minister of Kurnirapaila, and 
terwards became King of Kamarupa. 


(27) The Rajshahi (Manda) Stone Inscription (now in the Indian Museum) 
of Gopéla (R. D. Banerji, M.A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 102). 


(28) The Manahali (near Devikot, Din&jpur) Copperplate grant of 

Madanaps& year 8, ting the wi Kasthagiri situated in 
Koti me ya in ‘Pundravardhfina ukti (A. K. Maitreya, 
. + PP. . 


20) The Rajshahi Deopare Inscription of V 
oir < incor ipaicinh ak eagat Wok iit, po. 








ijayasensa (N.G. Majumdar, 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHANDRAGUPTA Mauryyva, 
or BENGAL (i.c., c. 300 B.C. To 1200 A.D.). 





It 
Archwological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography ). 





— 


(4) The Madhfinagar (Pabna) Copperplate grant of Lakshmanasena 
(N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 106-115), granting the village 
Ditpaniyapitaka in Varendri within the Pundravardhana bhuketi. 

(c) The lost Bhowal Copperplate (Jndian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 11, 
pp. 59-96) which appears to have been dated in the 27th year of 
Laksmanasena, closely resembles the draft of the Maédhdinagar 
plate (date lost) and not that of the Anulia, Tarpandighi, Govinda- 
pur, and the Jaynagar plates all dated in his early years. The 
Mddhdinagar plate thus seems to have been dated in his later 


yours. 
(7) For date of the accession of Lakshmanasena, cf. C. H. Chakravarty 
(/.H.Q., Vol. ILI, pp. 186-189). 


(32) (a) Tabagdat-i-Nderiri, translated by Raverty (Vol. I, pp. 556-573). 

(6) N. K. Bhattasali in his paper on the Determination of the Epoch 
of the Parganati Era’ gives Saka 1124, f.c., 1202 A.D. from which 
date the Parganadti or the Vallali Era begins, as the date of the 
eccupation of North Bengal by Muhammad bin Bakbtivar (/nd. 
Ant., Vol. LII, 1923, pp. 314-320). 

(c) The Rock inscription at Kanaibarshi to the north of Gauhati 
(MM. Pacdmanatha $Bhattacharyya, AKdmarupa Staeandvoli, 
Introduction, p. 44), states that on the 13th Chatfra in the Saka 
year 1127 (27th Mareh, 1206 A.D.) the Turuskas, who had come to 
Kaimarupa, were utterly destroyed. 


NOTES TO PAGE 133. 


(1) For iconographic tracea of Jainism in Northern Bengal, vide the 
annexed paper by S. K. Saraswati dealingewith his Third Tour. In this 
two images are mentioned (a) one of the Sixteenth Tirthankara Santi- 
n&tha from Mandoil, Dist. Rajshahi: (4) one of Rishabhand&tha—the first of 
the 24 Jain Tirthanbkaras—discovered at Surchor on the opposite side of 
the Chirimati, Dist. Din&ijpur, to the old site of Ekdélé. In each case 
miniatures of the remaining 23 Tirthahkaras surround the main image. 
As these images date from the LIith-12th century A-D., they indicate the 
survival of Jainism in Northern Bengal for 1,400 years after the time of 


~ ¥or other mentions of Jainism in this part of Bengal vide supra, 
para. hea times; and para. LO (in the 7th century A.D. after the 


plaque o oent B.C.), but 

. be Be raptor _¥ , was discovered by Prof. Suniti K. 

stterji at Polk the ancient Pushkaraoé) in the Bankura District 
t the A.S.B. meeting of March 6th, 1935. 
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ARTICLE No. 5. 


Note on a seated and inscribed image of Siiryya from 
Qasbah (Ekdala), District Dinajpur. 


By N. CHAKRAVARTI and S. K. Sarnaswartt. 


Next to the images of Vishnu, those of Siryya are the 
most numerous in Bengal. The form of the Sun-god, closely 
> resembling that of Vishnu in general appearance, may be said 
to be almost stereotyped, the god usually standing erect on a 
lotus with two attendants, a male and a female, on either side. 
Seated images of Stiryya are however very rare and, as such, a 
brief notice of the present image, a seated sample collected 
from Qasbah near Bairhattéa (Ekdalai, Din&jpur) by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, during a tour 
in 1930, and now presented by him to the Indian Museum, 
will not be superfluous. 

The image is in a good state of preservation, except for the 
hands being broken off, the nose mutilated, and the upper part 
of the body of a figure in front of the god lost. Out of the 
paiicharatha pedestal, and dividing it into two sections, emerge 
the seven horses of Stiryya’s car. Below the central horse 

= there is a wheel indicating the one-wheeled chariot of Stryya, 
and to the extreme right there are two human figures, a male 

and a female, probably the donor and his wife. Above the 

*  eentral horse Aruna, the thighless charioteer of Stiryya, sits on a 

_ makara clasping its trunk with the left hand while the right 

swings a whip. He is flanked on either side by Usd, and 
Pratyusd, shooting arrows to dispel darkness at the approach 

of the dawn. Behind Aruna sits in arddhaparyanka a figure, 

the upper t of which is unfortunately missing. The figure 
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(both broken away), two lotuses—his usual attributes—which 
rise a little above his shoulders. 

On his two sides appear his four attendants, all booted and 
seated in arddhaparyanka, To the extreme right there is a stout 
bearded male figure with pen and inkstand in his two hands. 
He is known as Pivgala, Agni, or Dhatd (i.e., Brahma) as he is 
variously called. To the extreme left of the image there is 
another male figure with his right hand in abhayamudrd and the 
left resting on the thigh and holding a sword erect. He is 
uniformly styled as Danda, Dandi or Dandandyaka (meaning 
Skanda, the general of the heaven) by all the authorities 
excepting the Agnipurdna which wrongly calls him Pingala.* 
The two female attendants with chowries on either side of the 
deity represent his two wives Rajni, Surenn or Dyau, the 
daughter of Visvakarma@: and Chhdyd, Nikshubhd or Prithivi, 
the earthly double of the former. 

On both sides of the god there are represented on the back 
slab eight small figures, one above the other and four on each 
side, representing eight out of the nine grahas of Hindu astro- 
nomy, the sun being the ninth. Flames are also shown on the 
back slab, as also two symbols on each side, the exact significance 
of which we are unable to understand. The one resembles an 
arrow, or a Sakti, and the other a crescent with a ball on it sup- 
ported on a shaft. Above, on either side, a flying gandharva 
with garland overhangs the pointed stela which is topped by a 
Kirttimukha. 

The seated image of Siryya is a rarity. So far as we are 
aware only two other such specimens have been found in North- 
Eastern India. One of them, an octo-alloy miniature from the 
ruins of Deulbadi in the district of Tipperah (where it was 
discovered along with an inscribed image of Sarvani of the 
7th-Sth century A.p.*) has now been set up in the temple 
at Chandimuda close to the Lalmai station on the A.B. 
Railway. The Tipperah specimen, though much earlier in date, 
agrees in general with the present one from Dinajpur, the only 
difference being the absence of the two queens of Stryya in 
the Tipperah specimen. The difference however is not serious 
when we remember that in the earlier (Sth century) images 





1 Cf. 1, and Vishnudharmotiaram, I11, 67. 
Dakshine Pingalo=bhige karttavyas =chatipingalah | 

also Bhavisha, Purina, 124, 19. : 
Agnir=dakshinaparséve tu pingalatvat sa Pingalah | 

aleo Mateya Purdna, 261, 6. | 
Lekhanikritahastaficha paréve Dhatéram=avyayar | 


8 Cf. Agni Purana, 51. ; 
Vaiavyajanadhrin u paréve RAjhi cha Nishprabha (Nikshubha) | 

* Bhattasali, N. K., Te phy of Buddhist and Brahminical sculp- 

tures in the Dacca Museum, p. 172, pl. LIX, - 





a 
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of Stryya ' the two queens generally do not occur. The Museum 
of the Varendra Research Society also has a copper miniature 
ofa seated Siryya, recovered from the neighbourhood of Mangal. 
bari in Dinajpur* It represents the four-armed deity seated 
at ease on the seven-horsed chariot which Aruna is driving 
from behind. This specimen—which has to be dated in the 
l5th-l6th century a.p.—presents however a wide divergence 
from the image under discussion. 

At the base of the sculpture there is an inscription in two 
lines. The first line is in two parts, the first part containing 
fourteen letters and the second two only. The second line 
is divided into three parts, the first containing eleven, the 
second four, and the third one letter only. The two lines 
together forma regular Anushtubh verse. It opens with the sign 
for Om and seems to record the name of the donor, who, after 
causing the image to be made, dedicated it. 


L. 1. Om. Srimad=vaktrasivdchadryaka(kd)rito=bhu- 
(bhiijtika( kd)madah | 
L. 2. Stiryak samastarogdndmharttad visvapraka(ka). 


sSakah || 


PQiecicu $1915 REIGN SF ne sit 
aq ana FjUenseyact tsi fags} ch ot 


(The sign after ‘bhu’ in the first line which looks like the sign 
for @, appears to be only a mason’s mark as it goes above the 
line.) f 

‘(An image of) Siryya (the Sun-god), the bestower of 
welfare and desire (of the people), the remover of all diseases 
and the irradiator of the Universe, has been caused to be made 
by the illustrious Vaktrasivadcharya.’ 

To the right of the above inscription there are two short 
lines each containing four letters, the first line of which opens 
with the symbol for Om. 


L. 1. Om. Pamdarika 
L.2. Vérapdsa 
This inscription most probably gives the name of the 

artist, executing the image, as Vdrapasa, who is a Pundarika 
(Puro in common parlance) by birth. Pundarita which seems 
to have come from Paundraka most probably represents the 
territorial name of the original inhabitants of Pundra, i.e. North 
Bengal. 





— 





i’ CL. V.R.S. Ann. Rep., 1926.27, pl. I, fig. 1, and Rupam, No. 40, fig. 4-. 
2 V.R.S. Ann. Rep., 1927-28, fig. 3. 
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Neither of the inscriptions contains a date, for which 

therefore, palwographica) considerations are our only guidance, 
The characters are old Bengali with only a few exceptions, 
such as Cha, Na, Sa, and Ha, but we do not get the 
Bengali form of these letters before the 15th century A.D. 
Most of the letters, viz. Cha, Da, Da, Pa, Ya, Ra, Sa, and Sa 
are similar to the corresponding letters of the Tarpandighi 
(Dinaj pur) copperplate of the year 2' (1180 A.D.) of Lakshmana 
Sena, and the Dacca image inscription of the year 32 of the 
same King (LISI a.p.). But other letters such as Ka, Na, Ta, 
Ma, LU a, and Ha show later forms, some resembling those of 
the Sahitya Parisat Copperplate of Visvarupasena® (c. Ist 
quarter of the 13th century A.D.), one or two, e.g. Jia, Va, 
exhibiting forms still later. It will not be unreasonable there- 
fore to ascribe the epigraph on these grounds to the first 
quarter of the 13th century or even a little later. 
If the dating of the inscription, and thus of the sculpture, 
is correct it would appear that even after the invasion of 
Muhammad-i-Bakbtiyar in 1202 a.p., the Hindus remained in 
possession of Bairhatta for sometime longer. The confirmation 
by Mr. Stapleton, after a study in situ, of Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott’s theory that the site of Ekd&léa—the fortress from 
which both Ilyas Shah and his son Sikandar Shah of Bengal 
successfully beat off the attacks of the Emperor Firiz Shah of 
Delhi in 1354-55 and 1358-59 a.p.—should be identified with 
Bairhattaé,* shows however that the Hindus had lost this 
important fortress by the middle of the 14th century, i.e. 
within 100 years of the date assigned to this inscription. 


March 8th, 19338. 


Note.—We have to thank Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Super- 
intendent, Archeological Section, Indian Museum, for his 
courtesy in supplying a photograph and estampage from which 
the annexed plate has been prepared. 





p. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. § and pil. 


E 
Ibid., pp. 140-48 and pl. 
JAB. 


1 
2 
s 
¢ J.A, 1874, part 1, pp. 244-45. 


Majumdar, N. G., Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. II1, pp. 116-27 and pl. 
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ARTICLE No. 6. 


Note on the Historical and Archzological results of a 
Tour in the Districts of Maldah and DinAjpur, 
December 24th-3list, 1932. 


By H. E. STAPLETON. 


The objects of this tour were : (A) to verify the site of the 
battle between Sikandar Shah and his son GhiyAsuddin in which 
the. former lost his life c. 1390 a.p.; (B) to make further 
enquiries regarding the old Hindu city of Ekdala before which 
two battles took place between Firuz Shah of Dehli and (a) 
Shamsuddin [Ilyas Shah of Bengal in the spring of 1353-4 
A.D, and (6) Sikandar Shah, Ilyfs Shah's son, in the cold weather 
of 1358-9 a.p.; and (C) to enquire into the possibility of 
Karanji,a large mauza 15 miles to the W.S.W. of Dinajpur, being 
the native village of Raja Ganesh who (with his son Mahendra) 
reigned over Bengal for a short period about 1416-19 a.p. 


(A) THe Srre or THe BarrLe IN WHICH SIKANDAR 
SHAH WAS KILLED. 


The Riydzu-s-Saldtin (Abdu-s-SalAm’s translation, p. 107) 
says Ghiyfisuddin advanced with a large army from Sonargion, 
and encamped at a place called Sonargadhi. The actual fight 
took place at Goalpara. Various conjectures have been made 
where this Goalpara was. Blochmann (./.A.8.8., 1873, p. 256) 
suggested that it was the village three miles 5.W. of Pandua 
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‘on the banks of the Tanggon, about 8 or 9 miles south from 
Bamongola. The ruins are said to be very extensive and 
to contain many bricks and atones ’. Apparently from the 
next paragraph (quoted in the footnote below) Buchanan 
Hamilton understood this place to be called Sekundura, but the 
only maa of this name—written in the 1" =—1 mile Sakandra— 
that is known at present is 6 miles further south in the bi on 
the other side of the Tangan, and about a mile from the river. 

It may be observed in this connection that as no Moslem 
authority has ever expressed the slightest doubt about Sikandar 
Shah, the builder of the Adina Mosque, having been buried in 
the annexe to that Mosque, the identification by Buchanan 
Hamilton of the site of the battle is far more probable than 
Taylor's story of the battle between Sikandar Shah and his 
son having taken place far away from Pandua at Goalpara in 
the Dacca District, near the present junction of the western 
end of the Dhaleswari and the Jamuna. The alleged tomb of 
Sikandar Shah at this Goalpara had fallen into the river before 
the close of the 18th century, and even Dr. Wise may have had 
some doubt of the truth of the local Dacca story, as he notes, 
with regard to a Dargah of Sikandar Shah that had existed 
until just before he wrote in 1874 at Goariah, 10 miles to the 
west of the Dacca CGoalpara, that the then * oldest inhabitant * 
was positive that the Dargah was that of a faqirn and not that 
of a King (op. cit., notet). 

Owing to my not being able to find an opportunity, prior 
to the close of last year, of visiting the site indicated by 
Buchanan Hamilton, enquiries were started through the local 
Inspectorate, and two years ago I was informed by M. Najmu-l- 
Husain (Assistant Inspector of Schools for Muhammadan 
Education, Rajshahi Division) that he had discovered at a 
place called Raniganj on the Tangan, about 8 miles south-west of 
Bamangola, a ruined bridge, with fortified bridge-heads, and 
that a well-raised Bddshahi road’! ran from this bridge eastward. 


‘This road ia evidently the one referred to in the following 
paragraph on p. 40 of the Historical Description of Dinajpur where 
it directly follows the passage already quoted. It is hardly possible 
that the rowd was constructed by Husain Shah, though he may have 

it. It is # pity that (like Rennell) Buchanan Hamilton was 
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At Bamangola—which is still a Thand Headquarters—the 
Tangan river runs practically Nofth to South, but it then 
begins to bend to the 5.W. and after 4 miles or so turns almost 
completely west, being flanked on the south bank for 2 or 3 
miles by the Bddshahi road. Finally, at a place called Ranigan) 
the river takes a sharp bend to the south and formerly was 
spanned by the bridge already mentioned. At some time 
however the river broke through the road close to Raniganj, 
and the main course of the river now lies a little to the East. 
and only a narrow stream is now left along the original course 
which runs through what was the southernmost arch of the 
bridge, though the actual arch has now disappeared. ‘The 
remaining spaces between the piers seem to have been deli- 
berately filled up. It is difficult to be certain as te what 
happened, but an inspection of the ruins of the bridge suggests 
that its present condition is due to the efforts of an invading 
army from the east to force a passage across the river after the 
bridge had been broken down by adversaries who held the 
western bank. The broken archways seem to have been 
filed up to make a causeway except for the southernmost one. 
which, perhaps, it was hoped to bridge by timbers, or force a 
passage through the water by elephants. The natural result 
of confining the stream to such narrow limits was to cause 
extreme pressure higher up stream along the Bddshdhi road 
and this led to the road being breached and the bridge, with 
half a mile of road to the north, left as a sort of island. This 
would naturally cause the former river bed to become very 
shallow, and if a sufficient force—as well as some elephants— 
remained on this island, it is just conceivable that, in their 
desperate plight, they might have successfully fought their way 
across, and then moved up stream to the western bank near 
Raniganj above the break, so as to facilitate the crossing of the 
rest of the invading force. 

The village of Raniganj (or rather group of villages) is 
variously known as Raniganj, Ranigarh, Goalpara,' and 
Fuldangi, and stands on high land at a spot where two ancient 
roads son ermon. One of these (to be mentioned later) ran 
N.W. to the Eastern Gate of Pandua, while the other (which, 
up to now, no one seems to have observed—Rennell, for instance, 
does not show it in any of his maps) is the continuation of the 
main Badshahi road from the East, and runs in an almost direct 
line to Old Maldah. The #i/ that is situated immediately to 
the south of the ruined bridge is still known as Chatra' Bil, 
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and possibly once extended much further to the south as 
another O:/ of the same name is found at the other end. and 
just to the east of the Badshdhi road near Old Maldah. If sO, 
it evidently marks a former bed of the Tangan. Buchanan 
Hamilton's reference to the Chattera river (though only based 
on hearsay) rather suggests that in his time—125 years ago— 
there was actually a small stream in this neighbourhood called 
Chattera or Chatra, which may have been a branch of the 
Tangan, flanking the Badshahi road to Old Mialdah on the 
East. 

As regards the name Sonairgadhi given by the author of the 
Riydzu-s-Salatin as the place where Ghiyasuddin encamped 
before the battle in which his father Sikandar Shah was killed, 
we have on the one hand the name Ranigarh, while on the 
other the names of the mauzas immediately adjacent to Ranigarh 
on the west are Sonabar and Sonapur, so that the name 
mentioned by Ghulim Husain is readily understandable. In 
view of all the facts now stated, it seems practically certain 
that the battle between Sikandar and his rebellious son took 
place in the immediate vicinity of this vitally important river- 
crossing on the main Bddshdhi road from Ghorighit to Gaur. 

Further enquiries at the time of my visit showed that 
a pucea brick-on-edge road ran to the Adina Mosque from 
Raniganj, and, on following this up, a fine and well-cambered 
specimen of the roadway was found absolutely intact, just 
inside the Eastern Gate of Pandua where the road passed 
through the eastern line of fortification. The road here measures 
as much as 51° in breadth, and this specimen of the old road 
should certainly be proclaimed as a protected monument by 
the Archeological Department, as nowhere else (so far as is 
known) has any similar stretch of road been found. If the 
identification of the site of the battle with Raniganj-Goalpara 
is correct, it was evidently along this road that the victorious 
Ghiyisuddin rode after the battle to slaughter his 17 elder 
brothers and to take possession of his father’s pa at 
Sataisghara—immediately to the west of the Adina \ we 
about 7 miles distant from Raniganj.' It is worth noticing 
that while, near this Eastern gate, no details of the structure 
of the city wall of Pandua can be traced, on the other side of 
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the city, two miles to the west of Adina, my wife and I were 
fortunate enough to find a section of the western embankment! 
which showed that, when it was made, first a wall 84 ft. thick 
was built and then earth was heaped up on both sides from an 
external and internal moat. 


(B) Tue Forr or EKDALA, TWICE BESIEGED BY 
Frroz Saag. 


The site of this place has also been much discussed. 
Blochmann merely quoted the statement of Muhammadan 
historians that it was near Pandua. Westmacott was told in 
1874 by the Manager of the Chanchol estate in MAldah District 
that he had come across a tract of high land which the local 
people called Ekdflah, and, from a study of the Survey map, 
coupled with a quotation from Buchanan Hamilton, Westmacott 
decided that it lay between the Chirimati and Baliya rivers 
(J.A.S.B., 1874, pp. 244-5). The correctness of his conclusion 
was however disputed by Beveridge in his analysis of [ahi 
Bakhsh’s Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numa (J.A.S8.B., 1895, pp. 227-22") 
and, following Taylor (op. cit., p. 115), Beveridge very rashly 
decided in favour of the Ekdala on the Lakhya river in the north 
of Dacca District. | 

The only other s tion for the identification of the site 
that has since been ublished is the one contained in the late 
Khan Sahib ‘Abid * Khin’s Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua 
(pp. 17 and 23) that Ekd&lA was at Bisinkot (or Kalapahiar 
Gatht) at Murch&é on the Kalindri river—a stronghold that 
was constructed about 1220 a.p. by Ghiyasuddin ‘Iwaz, an 
early semi-independent Governor of Bengal. As, however, | 
pointed out in a note on p. 23 of the Khan Sahib’s book, the 
chief objections to this theory are (a) that there is no place called 
Ekdal& in the vicinity of Murcha: and (6) that, if correct, it 
would imply that instead of retiring from Pandua on the 
approach of Firuz Shah, both Ilyas Shah and Sikandar Shah 
threw themselves into a fort which lay on the road that Firuz 
) . Shah had already traversed. Apart from the psychological 
Fit Be imp obability of any such strategical move on their part, this 

would only have resulted in their bei immediately surrounded 
ss and besieged as—in addition to the roads from Upper India 
ay ate ther via Rajmahal past Bisinkot—there 
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at Pandua, stated that Ilyfis Shah retired to Ghordghal, and 
that if this is correct, the site of Ekdala must be looked for 
along the military road to Devikot that was constructed by 
Ghiydsuddin, and at least 7 kos (14 miles) from Pandua. 

1 accordingly asked M. Tafazzul Hossain. Sub-Inspector of 
Schools, Dindjpur (Sadar), in whose area Westmacott’s Mkdalai 
lies, to tour in this direction, and as his report included the 
mention of the existenc> of a moat round the entire area in 
which Ekdala, Bairhatt& (Qashah), and the three large adjacent 
tanks are found, I took the earliest opportunity of visiting the 
place myself. What I then saw (1930) convinced me of the 
accuracy of Westmacott’s opinion, and the present tour was 
chiefly undertaken with the object of verifying my previous 
observations as well as of collecting further historical data. 

The information supplied by the principal Muhammadan 
authorities (Ziya Barani, Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and Ghulam 
Husain—in the Riydzu-s-Saldtin) as to the topography of 
Ekdala is somewhat scanty and may be summarized as follows -— 


(1) Ekdala was a mauza near Pandua, which had water 
on one side and jungle on the other (Barani). 

(2) It was called the * Islands of Ekdal&i’ and was pro- 
vided with a moat 20 gaz (60 ft.) broad (Afi). 
Before it was a large deserted plain—the latter 
evidently cleared of villages to prevent Firuz 
Shah getting supplies. 

(3) It was beyond Pandua to anyone approaching Pandua 
from the Rajmahal or Gaur direction, i.e., vii 
Old Maldah, which, Ghulam Husain says, Firuz 
Shah used as his base. Ziya Barani also notes 
that when Firuz Shah, in his first expedition, 
retired from before Ekdala, Ilyas Shah pursued 
him, thinking that the enemy was retreating to 
the * City’ (i.e., Pandua). Afif says Firuz Shah 
had decided to fall back 7 kos towards Delhi té 
tempt Llyis Shah to come out of Ekdala. 

(4) Firuz Shah, on his feigned retreat, had reached the 
bank of a river' 7 kos from Ekdalai, where the 
eddies had formed a ford, before he was over- 
taken by Ilyas Shah. The resulting battle ended 
in the flight of Ilyas Shah back to Ekdala, and, 
after he had succeeded with difficulty in re-entering 
the Fort, Firuz Shah’s forces occupied the adjoin- 








1 Ziya Barani does not mention where the battle took place except 
that it was on a deserted plain, The name of the river is not mentioned 
by Afif, who, like Ziya Barani, was «a contem of the events he 
deseribes. It is only the authors of the later Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi 
(e. 1425 a.p.) and PTabagat-i-Akbari (c. 1592 a.p.) who say the river was 
the Ganges, and Ghulim Husain repeated this statement. 
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ing fown. The bocies of the 180,000 soldiers 
who are said to have fallen in the battle were scat- 
tered over the 14 miles of plain between the river 
and kkdalé. Pancdua was still further from Ekdala, 
as, according to Afif, whose father certainly 
accompanied Firuz Shah in his second invasion 
of Bengal and, possibly, served in the first cam- 
paign as well, it was a halting place on the way 
back to Delhi from the site of the battle. Ziya 
Barani’s statement that Ekdali was ‘near to 
Pandua’ is therefore only relatively correct as 
from one writing at a distance. 

(5) The reference (in Afif’s account of the second invasion 
of Bengal) to the repairs to an earthen bastion of 
the Fort of Sikandariya at Ekdala that had collaps- 
ed (7 into the moat) being supervised by Sikandar 
from the ‘ Eastern Roof" suggests that this 
attack on Ekdala took place from the East. It 
is however also stated that the Islands of Ekdala 
were ‘surrounded’ on this occasion by Firuz 
Shah's forces. 

(6) Ghulim Husain adds yet other piece of information, 
viz. :—that, during the first siege of Ekdala, 
a Saint called Shaikh Raja Biyabini, in whom 
liyas Shah had great faith, died and that the 
King, in the guise of a mendicant, not only 
attended the Shaikh’s funeral but also, on his 
way back, rode alone to see Firuz Shah and, 
without the latter recognising him, returned to 
Ekdala, As ‘Abid ‘Ali Khan (op. cit., p. 23) 
was able to identify the site of the Saint’s tomb 
as being at the village of AlmA&Aspur, outside the 
N.E. corner of the perimeter walls of Pandua, 
and about 4 miles east of the subsequently 
erected Adina Mosque, this shows that Ekdala 
must have been within reasonably short riding 
distance of Almf&spur and Pandua. : | 

(7) Afif says that Firuz Shah renamed Ekdala Azadpur, 
and Pandua Firizibad. Little attention need be 

aid to this as the Muhammadan name of Pandua 

ad already been FirtizAbad for probably 50 vears 
(being named after Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, King 
of Bengal from 1301 to 1321 a.p.); while the 
name given to a place from a distance by an 
unsuccessful invader is hardly likely to have been 
adopted by the local people. 

(8) Finally, Ghulim Husain (on pp. 132 and ‘133 of 

. Abdu-s-Salim’s translation of the iyizu-s- 
Saladtin) says Husain Shah, King of Bengal from 
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1495 to 1520 a.p., removed his seat of Government 
to Ekdala. This shows that Ekd&lA must have 
been a big place: vide also the reference in Afif's 
account of the first expedition to there having 
been then a town in connection with the Fort of 
Kkdala. Ghulim Husain adds that for the main- 
tenance of the rest-house of the Saint Nir Qutbu-l- 
‘Alam (of Pandua), Husain Shah endowed several 
villages and every vear he used to come to Pandua 
for pilgrimage to the shrine of that Saint. 


Let us now turn to the question of whether the Ekdala of 
Westmacott agrees with the indications afforded by Muhammadan 
historians. Westmacott has given a few extracts from the 
reprint by Montgomery Martin of Buchanan Hamilton's account 
of the site but, as the latter contains the earliest information 
after a personal visit in LSOS, it is desirable to quote his account 
in full (pp. 38 and 39 of the 1833 reprint). It should be noted 
that the Thind was not then situated where it now is on the 
eastern bank of the Tangan, close to where the Bddshadhi road 
reaches the river, but at Bansihiri Hat (or Jor-dighia), three 
miles to the N.N.E., near the twin tanks two miles to the east 
of Brajaballabhpur and a mile away from the western bank 
of the Tangan. 


‘There are several antiquities near the Thdnd; at about 
half a mile south from this place is a small Hindu temple, 
called a Mondir, a work apparently of considerable antiquity. 
Its base is a quadrangular prism, about 20 feet high and 12 
wide. Its summit is a pyramid of about the same height. 
This part of the building has been much ornamented with 
e bricks, especially a kind of a escutcheon on each face, 
that possesses some degree of good taste. The artists have been 
ignorant of the method of constructing an arch ; for the door 
is contracted above, to a point, by the horizontal rows of bricks, 
gradually encroaching on its width ; not the smallest tradition 
remains concerning its founder, and the image has been 
removed.” | | 

* At a little distance west from this Mondir begins a narrow 
elevated ridge of land, perhaps half a mile wide which extends 
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filed up, and entirely choked with weeds. The place is called 
Brojobollobhopur, and I have no doubt has been a considerable 
town: but no tradition remains.’ ’ 

‘About 1} mile west from the Beliya, is a very large tank, 
called Melandighi” which is nearly choked with weeds. The 
only tradition concerning it is that it was dug by a princess 
(Rdni), and that a miracle was necessary to procure water. 
About 1} mile further west is Gordighi.? a tank, the water of 
which has extended about 600 yards N. and 8S. and 400 yards 
E. and W., and which of course is a Hindu work. A consider- 
able portion of it has now so far filled up that it is cultivated 
for rice. About 1,200 yards west from this tank is another, 
ealled Alta Dighi,* which extends nearly to the same dimensions, 
but is placed [like the Malyan Dighi] with its greatest length 
from east to west, and therefore is a Muhammadan work. 
Between these two tanks are the ruins of Borohata, which are 
very large heaps or mounds, that consist in great measure 
of bricks. In many places the foundations of walls may be 
traced, and even the dimensions of the chambers. All these 
chambers are of a small size owing to which they may have 
resisted the attacks of time better than more spacious apart- 
ments. They are chiefly situated in the southern division 
of the town called Kutwari [? Kotwali, or Kotbari}. In this 

aurt are some small tanks that have evidently been entirely 
ined with brick. In the centre of the ruins are indubitable 
traces of a small square fort, which has been surrounded by a 
double wall of brick and an intermediate ditch. The ruin to 
the north of this fort is almost entirely without the trace of 
regular form, but the quantity of bricks which it contains is 
great. At its northern extremity is the monument of a 
Muhammadan Pir, Budul Dewan, which is built of brick; in 
its gate are two stones, but there is nothing about them to 
determine whether they have been brought by the founders, 
or taken from the ruins. ‘There is no sort of tradition concerning 
the persons who either founded or destroyed these works.’ 

Apparently Buchanan Hamilton did not explore the even 
more interesting western area of the site along the Chiramati 
River®: but, when describing the neighbouring Division of 
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Kalivaganj which ran paralle) to the Bongsihari Division on 
the west, he mentions (op. cit., p. 37) that one of the only two 
brick houses in the whole of that Division, * belonging to 
Guruprosad of Sorur [possibly Surohor'), is a place very much 
becoming the residence of a gentleman. It is situated in a 
large piece of ground finely wooded and has been surrounded 
with a ditch and rampart of earth, now considered as un- 
necessary, and allowed to go to ruin. The family of the present 
proprietor has enjoyed the estate for some time ” 

Dealing now in detail with the question as to how far 
the site agrees in topography with the data supplied by 
Muhammadan historians, the starting-off point in my further 
consideration of the problem—apart from the facts, first pointed 
out by Westmacott, that close to Bairhittaé there is a large 
mauza named EkdaléA after which the whole adjacent area 
might have been called, and the existence of a Fort (Qagbah) 
occupying the space between the ends of the three great tanks— 
was the report of M. Tafazzul Hossain that the area 
is still surrounded by a ditch at least 15 miles in length, which 
was evidently supplied with water from the two adjacent 
Chiramati and Baliya rivers between which most of the area 
stands. This is not all: for a further moat has been excavated 
round another large area two miles broad from North to South 
and stretching at least one mile eastward of the Baliya, in 
which is included several mauzas: e.g., Brajaballabhpur, 
Bimanandapur (alias Bhaduria), Mangrail, Chandipur, ete. 
By this ingenious linking up of the two rivers and extension 
from the B&liya, on the East, of another moat—possibly, 
in the beginning, a subsidiary stream of the Baliya—there has 
been produced an area of not less than 23 square miles of 
human settlement completely surrounded by a moat, and 
divided by the Baliya in such a way that the whole area might 
very well have been given the name ascribed by Afif to the 
place besieged by Firuz Shah, viz.: the ‘Islands of Ekdala °. 





have heard of the Chirimat!, but Buchanan Hamilton refers to it on p. 9 
of his Historical Description of Dinajpur and says that after its 
junction with the Beliya, it falls into the Tangan. is is confirmed 
by the map of the then Subdivisions of the Dinijpur District, that 
faces p. 582 of Vol. [1 of Montgomery Martin's Eastern India, in which 
the irimati ia shown bending south-east about eight miles south of 
Harirarpur and, after joining the Beliya, the united stream falls into the 
Tangan about three miles north of Bamangola. Since Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time, the ammount of water in the Chiramati seems to have 
decreased, with the result that, instead of joining the Beliya, it now runs 
south and south-west till it ends at a point just de the present Mialdah 
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The next point for consideration is the statement of Afif 
that for 14 miles to the south of Firuz Shah's camp before 
Ekdfili, there stretched a plain over which the defeated troops 
of Ilvyis were chased, and mostly slain, after the battle. This 
is actually the case with the site we are considering for, south 
of Bairhaitté, a practically level plain stretches as far as the 
Wasbahs (fortified posts) that are found on either side of 
Ghiyasuddin * Iwaz’s Devikot—-Lakhnauti road at the spot 
where it crosses the southern boundary of the present District 
of Dinajpur, and the distance—especially if measured from the 
old Thana mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton, which may very 
reasonably be considered as the place from which the attack 
on Kkdala was directed—is not very much less than the 7 koa 
mentioned by Afif. A memory of the actual battle may even 
be preserved in the name of the village Ranthail (Battle 
. Field), which is situated about 14 miles to the south-west of 
the spot where the Baliyva leaves the southern moat, while 
possible references to LIlvis Shah may be found in the name 
of the mauza Chak Alish (alias Ilyaispur), one mile to the south 
of Ranthail, as well as in those of two mauzas, one called 
Shamspur (after Ilyas’ regnal title Shamsuddin) which is 
situated directly to the south of the remains of the stone bridge 
at Patharghata that formerly provided a crossing over the 
Baliva for the Bddshadhi road, and which was protected on the 
north by two other QGashbahs: and the other, called Shamsia, 
immediately to the east of two Qasbahs that are found to the 
north and south of the present Thand@ at Kushmundi. 

As for the river which was being crossed by Firuz Shah's 
baggage when he was overtaken by HUyais Shah, this was 
probably the Chirimati which, as mentioned previously (Note 3, 
pp. 159 and 160), followed, until at least the beginning of the last 
century, a south-easterly course some distance south of Ekdala, 
and, after joining the Baliya to the east of the Bddshahi road, 
ultimately fell into the Tangan. In the absence of any mention 
of the Chirimati in Rennell’s maps, there can be no absolute 
certainty of where it crossed the road, but from my own 
observations, it appears probable that the crossing was between 
the first mentioned group of QGashbahs and the raised site of 
Deotalé, a mile or so further along the road to the south in 
Maldah District. The road here runs across low land and is 
with difficulty kept in use. Moreover, if a fairly deep stream 
formerly existed at this spot, it would explain the existence 
of the Qashahs, viz. : to prevent invaders from the south cross- 


ing to the northern bank. | . 
Just one other point may be mentioned in corroboration 
of the identity of the Ekdila of history with the Ekdali near 
vil and that is the existence, 18 miles to the north of 
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Raiganj and a mile or so west of Hemt&ébad. Buchanan 
milton makes the following notes on the place (op. cit. 
pp. 35 and 36), 
= e About a mile and a half beyond this ruin [i.e., Mohes 
RAjai's palace, close to which is the mosque erected in 907 a.m, 
by Husain Shah's General, Rukn Khin, vide plate opposite 
r. 636 of the second volume of Montgomery Martin's Hastern 
ndia| is another, which has been surrounded by a brick wall, 
and is usually called the TukAt or throne of Hoseyn (Padshah) 
the King. The fwkht consists of a quadrangular truncated 
pyramid, of about 20 feet in perpendicular height, and is com- 
posed of bricks heaped confusedly together. Intermixed with 
these are some large carved stones, evidently of the same 
stvle as those of Mohes Raja's house ; but whether they have 
been brought from thence, or whether they are the ruins of a 
temple, that formerly may have been on the spot, | cannot 
say. On the summit of this pyramid is a considerable square 
area, in the centre of which a terrace has been raised about 
three feet high ; and this has been regularly built with cement, 
and its sides have been ornamented with mouldings covered 
with plaster. It was here, it is said, that Hoseyn Shah sat, 
and beheld sports which were exhibited at the nuptials of his 
daughter. South from the pyramid are the ruins of a brick 
building, the roof of which has fallen in, but the walls are 
standing, and have been encrusted with carved bricks. The 
building is nearly square, with arched doors and windows, and 
is elevated on a brick terrace about five feet high, This is said 
to have been the house that was erected for the accommodation 
of the princess during the ceremony, after which the whole 
seems to have been given to religious men. The tombs of two 
saints (Weleat and Bahador Shahs) now occupy the throne 
of the King and many tombs of saints and fakirs surround 
the pyramid. There is a small endowment of land for supporting 
the fakir, who supplies the lamps burned at the tombs of the 
most disti ish of these personages. Between the two 
ruins many bricks are scattered on the fields, and a very wide 
road, with a ditch on each side, may be traced most of the 

way.’ 
The story current in the locality at the present time is 
rather different, viz.: that Husain Shah conquered Mohes 
R&ja, and then himself married the Raji’s daughter at the 
Takht. As is well-known, Husain Shah's chief preoccupation, 
ven earlier—was the 
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to remove the seat of Government further north than Gaur 
(or even Pandua), and the existence of thie * Little Pancdua ’ 
still further to the north not only supplies corroborative 
evidence in support of Ghulim Husain’s story of Husain Shah's 
affection for Pandua, but also lends additional support to the 
identification of Husain Shah's capital with the Ekd&léA at 
Bairhatta. 

Before passing on to the next section of the paper, a 
summary may be given of what has actually been observed of 
topographical and archsological interest within the area which 
may now be called Ekdilé. As may be seen from the annexed 
plan (Pl. 4), the enquiries of M. Tafazzul Hossain have shown 
that the entire area (measuring at its greatest—East to Weat— 
length 64 mile*, with varying breadths from North to South of 3, 
to as much as 6) miles) is surrounded by a moat upwards of 
15 miles in length. The northern moat, which is shown turning 
south-west from the long 4i/ that forms the boundary of the 
mauza of Namair on the south, may even formerly have been 
prolonged still further to the N.W. as | am informed by the 
Maulvi that there are traces of a depression, joining the N.W. 
corner of the 4i/ to a small semi-circular 4// at the north of 
mauza Debkhanda, though beyond this no trace remains of 
any junction of the last-named 4i/ with the Chiramati. If this 
is correct, Debkhanda, Kachr& (where Sarasi Babu found an 
image of the Buddhist goddess Vagiswari, dating back to the 
10th-llth century a.p.), and Adyakhanda (from which came a 
9th century image of Vishnu Trivikrama, now in the Rajshahi 
Museum), must have been included within the origimal 
boundaries of Ekdalé, as indeed, is suggested in the case of 
Adyakhanda by its name, meaning the * Original Settlement ’. 
If these mavuzas are included, the total area surrounded by the 
moat is 29 square miles whereas without them the area is 
23 square miles, so that, in either case, the site 1s 
comparable in size with the cities of Pandua, and Gaur at its 
greatest (both about 25 square miles in area). Apart from the 
central citadel (Qasbah) referred to by Buchanan Hamilton, 
traces of another line of fortification—running east and west 
and pierced by an Adidwar (Main Gate) have been found about 
a mile to the north of QGasbah, but the moat that presumably 
must once have existed to the north of this oe _ 
disappeared. Through this te, and crossing at 8 
anther road ‘iihiieneetiti the aig from East to West, ran the 
main North and South road that branched off from the 
Lakhnauti-Devikot road on the south at the group of @asbahs, 
! > ted Firuwz Shah, in his strategic 
halted in order to meet the onslaught of 
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probably Bairhitti—appears, as already noted, to have been 
derived from the large mauza of that name, close to the north- 
western end of Alta Dighi. Between it and Alta Dichi lies the 
much smaller mauza of Kaka Dighi where two of the oldest Images 
in the whole site have been found (a Vishnu of the 8th century 
and the small head of what was apparently a Yogin, dating 
from the 9th century A.D.), These (as well as the Sth century 
Danturai found by Sarasi Babu at Katishan, in what a pears 
to be a suburb of Ekdala just outside the moat to the N.E. of 
Brajaballabhpur, and his 9th century Vishnu found at Daharol, 
but probably brought to that place from Bairbéttéi) clearly 
indicate “Hindu or Buddhist rule over the town from the 
beginning of Pala times and possibly much earlier." The image 
of latest date is the seated 13th century Stiryvya from Qashah 
described by Messrs. N. Chakravarti and S. K. Saraswati in 
their preceding paper. It is curious that no Muhammadan 
inscriptions have, up to now, been discovered, but two coins, 
obtained by M. Tafazzul Hossain at Bairhatté, were found to 
be, respectively, (a) a specimen of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
foreed currency—probably struck at Lakhnauti in 730 at. 
and (6) a coin of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, dated 865 a.n. If, 
as seems possible from the occurrence of 13th century images 
at QGasbah, Karanji (vide next section), and elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, this area (though it is so close to the main 
Badshahi road to Devikot) remained under Hindu rule sub- 
sequent to the time of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyir Khilji, the 
occurrence of the former coin suggests that Bairhatt& was 
probably incorporated in J/glim Lakhnauti either at the time 
of the Dehli Emperor Ghiyaisuddin Tughluq’s invasion of 
Bengal in 724 a.n. to punish Ghiyaisuddin Bahadur, or, at the 
latest, after Ghiyisuddin Bahadur's subsequent abortive re- 
bellion, and death, in 728 asa. when Qadar Khan was Governor 
of Lakhnauti under Muhammad Tughluq of Dehli (from 725 
to 739 A.4.= 1324-1338 a.p.). No images of later date than the 
end of the 13th century a.p. have been found in, or near, the 
area under consideration. 


(C) KRARANJIT, THE REPUTED NATIVE VILLAGE OF 
RAgA GANESH, 


The story of Raji Ganesh’s successful ousting of the 
family of Llyais Shah from the throne of Bengal at the beginning 





‘ The local ple say Bairhatté was the country residence of Virat 
Raja whose capital was Pandua and who kept his horses at Gho ft 
on the Karatoyaé river, Buchanan Hamilton mentions several traditions 
about this i, in whose time Varendra wan called Matsya Deta (Fish 
Country) and who was a contermporary of Bhagadatta Haji of Kimrup. 
In order to safeguard his frontier from aggression from t 
Raja kept « considerable part of his army near Ghoraighit 
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of the 15th century A.D. is one of the most remarkable episodes 
in the history of North-Eastern India, I have dealt at some 
length with this remarkable man and his descendants who ruled 
over the whole of Bengal between (practically) 1410 and 1442 
(when the Ilyis Shah dynasty was restored in the person of 
N&siruddin Mahmaid) in the L030 Presidential Address to the 
Numismatic Society of India already referred to, but, to enable 
the reader to understand the exact relation of Raji Ganesh to 
the Kings of the Ilyas Shah dynasty who preceded him, I will 
quote the chief paragraph of the account given in Buchanan 
Hamilton's Pandua MS. (op. cit., pp. 23-24). 

‘Ghyasuddin .... governed 16 years, and was succeeded by 
his son Syafuddin, who governed three years, and was suceeeded 
by his slave Sahabuddin, who also governed three years. 
Then Gonésh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dynwaj | Buchanan 
Hamilton adds ‘ perhaps a petty Hindu chief of Dinajpur | 
seized the Government. Enraged at Shekh Bodor Islam, and 
his son Fyez Islam, who refused to give him the compliment 
due to the rank he had assumed, he put them to death. The 
saint Kotub Shah [Nar Qutbu-l--Alam of Pandua: died 1416 
A.D.], who was still alive, disgusted at this action, wrote to a 
Sultan Ibrahim [fof Jaunpur, 1400-1440 a.p.)........ whe, in 
compliance with the request, came from Rajmohal with an army, 
and encamped at Satra.. The Raja of Dynwaj was then 
terrified, and applied, in great penitence, to Kotub Shah, and 
obtained his forgiveness by making his son Goduson [? Jadu 
Sena], a Muhammadan. This convert assumed the government 
under the name of Jalaluddin, having been reconciled to the 
saint, and attacked Ibrahim Shah, grandfather of Hoseyn Shah, 
and having put him to death [?], seized on his government. 
The old man Gonésh then confined his son, and seized on the 
whole kingdom. After having been four years in confinement, 
Jalaluddin recovered the government and compelled the Hindus 
to become Muhammedans ; but many of them fled to Kamrup, 
that is to say the country beyond the Korotoya, and which was 
then probably independent. He governed seven years, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah, who reigned three years. 
‘He was destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan and Nazar 

_. Khan, the latter of whom was made King {under the title 
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Two forts, said to have belonged to this Raja, were 
ian Hamilton, and also two others belonging, respect- 
r-in-law, Kichak, and Commander-in-Chief, Madan 
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Nasiruddin Mahmid Shah], and erected many buildings at 
Gaur, to which he seems to have transferred the royal residence.’ 

_ Raji Ganesh struck coins from Pindunagara, Chatgion 
(Chittagong), and probably Sunargaion, under the name of Danuja 
Marddana, * Destroyer of the Demons ’, in 1416, 1417, and 1418, 
and was succeeded in 1418 by one Mahendra, who may have 
been a younger son. Very soon afterwards, however, the latter 
was ousted by (Jadu) Jalaluddin, who continued on the throne 
of Bengal from 1419 to 1431 a-p. 

Nothing is known for certain as to the exact place from 
which Raja Ganesh came. Ghulim Husain calls him Raja of 
Bhaturia, by which perhaps is meant the area to the south-east 
of the Rajshahi Division comprising the present districts of 
Pabna, Rajshahi, and the eastern portion of Maldah: but if 
the name is a corruption of Bhaduria, it may refer to any place 
called by this name, such as the Bhaiduria which is an alterna- 
tive name for the mauza of Bimanandpur, lying within the 
moat of Ekdala, on the opposite (western) side of the Baliva 
to Brajaballabhpur. As for Buchanan Hamilton's suggestion 
that, by the Dynwaj of his MS., Dinéjpur is referred to, it 1s 
certainly supported by a statement in the Vaishnava work 
Balyalild Siitra (dealing with the pedigree and boyhood of the 
Vaishnava saint Advaita, who was born in 1434 a.p.) that 
Advaita’s grandfather, Nrisinha Narial, was invited from 
Sylhet by Raja Ganesh to Din&jpur and that it was through 
Nrisinha’s advice as Minister to the Raja that the latter 
became King of Gaur in 1407 a.p. As, however, the Bdlyalila 
Siittra (which purports to have been written by Krishna Das— 
formerly Raja Dibya Sinha of Laur in Sylhet—in 1457 A.D.) 
has only recently been published from a corrected copy of a 
defective MS., its statements cannot be unhesitatingly accepted, 
and, personally, | was rather inclined to regard Dynwaj as a 


corruption of the first portion of the regnal title of Raja Ganesh— 


viz.: Danuja Marddana. Moreover, as Buchanan Hamilton 
himself points out (op. cit., p. 27) it is difficult to understand 
how Dinajpur (which, as he says, signifies ‘ the Abode of Beggars’, 
and was in his time a very poor place, only owing any 
importance it then possessed, first to the residence of the local 
Riajas, a very recent event, and secondly to the presence of the 
officers of Government) was the place from which Raja Ganesh 
came. Finally, there is Col. Dalton’s suggestion—now spect 
noteworthy in view of what was discovered during the tour 
under report—that the name Ganesh (spelt Kans by Firishta 
and Ghulim Husain, and Kansi in the Ain-i-Akbari) mi 
be the same as Koénch or Koéns—the nasalised pronunciation 
of the word Koch that one still hears in Dinaijpur District. 
I had already, 3 or 4 years back, disproved, by personal 
enquiries, the story in some paper that the seat of 
Raja Ganesh was near Hemt&ibid—the story being due to a 
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confusion between the names of Raja Ganesh and the Raja 
Mohes previously mentioned ; and it was therefore with some 
scepticism that I heard from M. Tafazzul Hosain that a tradition 
prevailed at the village of Karanji, 5 miles south of the Katihar- 
Dinajpur-Parbatipur Railway Line, and 9 miles N.E. of Braja- 
ballabhpur, that this was the home of Raji Ganesh. As, how- 
ever, there seemed to be some corroborative evidence, I took 
the opportunity of being in the vicinity last Christmas to pay 
the place a visit. 

We left our camp at Bansihairi Thaénd by car early in the 
morning and, on reaching the northern end of the great “Mahipal 
Dighi,* 10 miles from Bansih&ri and about 18 miles S.W. from 
Dinajpur, we changed to the elephants that were waiting, and 
after going N.W. over a level plain for 4 or 5 miles, we began 
to reach the broken area of ground (typical of an ancient 
settlement) that constitutes the large mauza of Karanji. The 
first objects of interest met with were two mounds—one called 
Bhendula Dhipi and the other Hatkhola (or Deuldni) Dhipi. A 
quarter. of a mile or less from the latter is a spot called 
Ganeshpara which is one mass of large bricks, and, immediately 
to the west of this, is a half-ruined temple called Sachikad Devi 
Than or Kans Rajdr Pujdr Than. A meld is held at Hatkhola 
at the Full-Moon of Magh (February), and the Hindus who 
attend—chiefly Poliyas—go on to worship at this shrine. The 
priest is a Malikar, and he is assisted by (1) a Sdrikar (water 
supplier), who washes the deities, and whose caste is TAanrr- 
GANESH ; (2) a Drum-beater ; and (3) two Bhaktas—all of whom 
have 2 or 3 bighas of rent-free land from the Churamon 
Zemindar as payment for their services in the temple, and, in 
whose families, the offices are hereditary. We did not see either 
the Drum-beater or the two Bhaktas, but the Tianti-Ganesh 
was a person of strongly Mongoloid features and his water is 
not taken by the neighbouring Poliyas and Deshis, who, by their 
appearance, should be of the same stock. 

Inside the temple were three or four images, the most in- 
teresting being a Trivikrama, with a late 13th century inscription 
which was read by Babu Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, the Govern- 
ment Research Assistant, attached to the Rajshahi Museum, who 
accompanied me, as meaning ‘The God of the Poliyas’. The 
Pija& that is performed in the temple is called Aanser Brata, 
and consists in repeating the Mantra quoted below five times, 
after which offerings of lowers, water, plantains, rice, curd, and 
ght are made. The Puja is done once every week on Tuesdays 
at noon, without marking the images with vermilion. Marking 
with vermilion is only done at a special ceremony held at the 
end of each year. 





% i This Tank measures 1,320 yards by about 400 yards, and is therefore 
larger by 7 or 8 per cent. than the Garh Dighi of Bairhatts, 
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Mantra. 
{27> V7o Naa wart acw ape 
4C4 Bley aw start 
Say Stes va Haofa | 


‘The wife of Siva with veils 

(on her head), Bade Thakurani. 

Go Bade and come Bade. She takes 
flowers and water from my hand.’ 


From the mantra, it may be inferred that the true name of 
the temple should be Satikd Devi Thdn, as evidently the goddess 
addressed is the wife of Siva and not Sachi, the wife of Indra. 

Three miles to the west is a large 4:/ called Kanchan Ail, 
and this is said to be the site of Raji Mardandabha's capital, 
Which sunk under the water owing to his being cursed by his 
illegitimate grandson Satya Pir—the story being that Satya 
Pir was conceived from the Raja’s daughter, Sandhyabati, 
having smelt a flower, and that, in consequence, she was driven 
away from home when she was found to be with child. Houses 
and paved roads are seen in the 4i/ when it dries up in the 
summer. There was some difference of opinion among the 
local people as to the caste of the Raja, but they all agreed in 
his having been a great persecutor of Muhammadans. The 
whole story is given in a puthi called Satyapir. 

At Srirampur, close to Kanchan il on the south, Sarasi 
Babu found a Kalyanasundara image of the 10th century A.p., 
while just to the north, in Krishnapur, east of the bil, there are 
two Vishnu images of about the 12th century. In Marail, a village 
2) miles N.W. of Karanji, which has a N.xS. tank measuring 
175 x 100 yards, Sarasi Babu came across a fine specimen of an 
image of Manasi, with a very interesting inscription showing 
that it was dedicated by a Rani of the 10th or llth century : 
while, on his return journey, he found at Nahet (Niat of the 
Mauza map) 2 miles south of Karanji, another Vishnu with a 
short inseription dating from the 12th century. It is therefore 
certain that this area was in the possession of people professing 
the Hindu religion from the 10th to at least the end of the 
13th century A.p., and it may also be inferred, from the Ganesh- 
pira temple inscription (as Sarasi Babu has pointed out in his 
first paper), that at least at the end of this period, there was—as 
is still the case—a strong Koch element in the local population. 
At present Karanji contains no high caste Hindus, and is in- 
habited by Musalmans, Deshis, Poliyas, Bhuimflis, Vaishnavas, 
and Niapits, as well as a few families of Tanti-Ganeshs and 
Bhaktas. 

From the point of view of clearing up the history of Raja 
Ganesh, the facts are not complete enough for us to be absol y 
certain as to their interpretation, but at all events they enable 
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a probable theory to be advanced regarding him. These facts 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 


1. The existence of a tradition among the local people 
at Karanji, that Ganeshpara (which is certainly an ancient 
site) was once the residence of a Raji, whose name was either 
Ganesh, or Mardanibha (or both). 

2. The existence in the immediate vicinity of Ganeshpaira 
of the temple called Kans Rajadr Than 

3. The existence in this temple of an image of Trivikrama 
Vishnu with a late 13th century inscription showing that it was 
the *‘ God of the Poliyas ’: with the inference already mentioned 
that then (as now) there was a strong Koch element in the local 
population. 

4. The employment as washer of the images in this temple 
of a man of strongly Mongoloid features—hbelonging to the 
previously almost unknown caste of Tanti-Ganesh. _ 

5. The use in the worship at this temple of a mantra 
called Kanser Brata. 

6. The local story of the connection of Raja Mardanabha 
with the city of Kanchan, now sunk under the water of the 
bil of that name. 

One criticism made by a friend when reading the first 
draft of this paper was that the names Ganes and Kanes 
could never be confused by any Bengali. The reply to this 
is (a2) that apparently here at Karanji they fave been so 
confused, and (6) that among at least Bengali Muhammadan 
historians, Ganesh has actually become either Kans or Kansi. 
The explanation that I suggest is that the confusion has arisen 
owing to the Raja (whose real name may quite possibly have 
been Ganes) having been also, as Col. Dalton suggested, a 
Koch, a word which then (as now) was pronounced Kons. If 
the Raji was a Koch, this would also readily explain the com- 
plete failure, up to now, to link him up with any family of Varen- 
dra Brahmins (in spite of Babu Durga Chandra Sanyal’s charming 
fairy-tale, making him out to be the chief Bhaduri of Satgara,— 
now a ruin 6 miles east of where the North Bengal Railway 
crosses the Atrai river), and the almost similar result in the 
case of the attempt to make the Raji a Kayastha. 

I will conclude this paper by putting forward my own 
reading of the story of Raji Ganesh, not as something proved, 
but merely as a possible theory that may lead to further fruitful 
discussion of the problem. 

Ganesh was a Hindu Raja& of Koch descent whose original 
zamindari was at Karanji. Possibly he had enrolled the local 
Kochs round his zamindari as paiks and trained them into a 
sufficiently useful militia to enable him to establish himself as a 
more than ordinarily powerful nobleman under Ghivasuddin 
‘Azar blished his authority over the 
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sion into the Hindu caste system. As his influence at Court 
increased, he extended his zamindari southward to include the 
moated city of Ekdailai-Bairhattaé, where he placed his son 
Mahendra as Governor, to gather in more Koch recruits 
from the north and draft them on. when trained, to increase 
his father’s command at Pandua. By the beginning of the 
15th century, Raji Ganesh was playing the leading part in 
Bengali politics and has even been acensed in the Riydzu-s- 
Saldtin of having treacherously killed Ghivasuddin ‘Azam, 
who died in 1410 a.p, Ghiyasuddin was sueceeded by his son 
Saifuddin Hamza Shah; but when the latter died after a reign 
of only two years and an adopted son of Saifuddin, named 
Shihabuddin Bayazid, was placed on the throne, Ganesh broke 
into open insurrection, and after slaying ShihAabuddin, began 
himself to rule over Bengal. The existence of coins of Alauddin 
Piruz, son of Shihabuddin, indicates some degree of opposition 
to the Raja, but, by the middle of 1414 a.p., Aliuddin had 
disappeared, leaving R&ji Ganesh de facto King of Bengal, 
though apparently he did not then strike any coins. Conflict 
however with Nir Qutbu-l-‘-Alam, regarding the Raji’s oppression 
of Moslems and slaying of Moslem saints, led to the invasion of 
Bengal by Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, and the replace- 
ment of Raji Ganesh by his converted son Jadu, under the 
Moslem regnal name of Jaliluddin. This occurred, as may be 
gathered from the date of Jaliluddin’s first coinage, in 1415 a.n. 
Owing to Nir Qutbu-l-‘Alam having died at the beginning of 
1416 (7th DhAi-l-Qa‘dakh S18 a.m.: cf. Beveridge, J.A.S.B., 
1892, p. 124), Raja Ganesh attempted to reconvert his son to 
Hinduism, but, failing in this, he himself seized the throne and 
struck coins in both 1416 and 1417 under the title of Danuja 
Marddana. Jalaluddin however, though in prison, had not 
forgotten that he had been crowned King of Bengal by Nar 
Qutbu-l-‘Alam, and, taking advantage of his father's increasing 
unpopularity, owing to the Raja's fanatical oppression of Mos- 
lems, he successfully arranged with his friends outside for Raja 
Ganesh’'s assassination. This probably took place towards the 
end of the year 1417. The Hindus were still strong enough in 
Bengal to appoint Jalaluddin’s brother Mahendra as successor 
to his father,—Mahendra’‘s rege the be of Palgungecn, 
possibly taking some in the way of supplying the necessary 
Ce tecan coins of both Jalaluddin aan pat aie struck in 


1418, are known. After the end of this year, however, the 
coimage of Mahendra comes to an end, and henceforward 
(until his death in 1431) Jalaluddin was evidently undisputed 






Lord of 

If this the true story, what practically amounts to a. 
Koch invasion of Bengal from the North (repeating the invasion 
of the Kambojas in the 10th century) could not have been 
looked upon with any favour by either Muhammadans or 
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Hindus, and if, as is probable, Jalaluddin was content to rely 
on Bengal troops, he is not likely to have had much difficulty 
in persuading his subjects that he was determined to keep 
Bengal for the Bengalis, and in combining all classes in crushing 
his brother and driving the Koch levies back north into the 
territory of the Khyen Kings of Kamatapur. Memories of the 
struggle may even have supplied Husain Shah at the end of 
the 15th century with a valid pretext for invading the Khyen 
dominions, and, after the capture of Kamatapur by a ruse and 
the incorporation of Nilambar’s kingdom in Bengal, establishing 
Ekdala as his seat of government, in preference to Pandua, 
with its sad memories to a Moslem of the ruthless murder of 
saints and the desecration of the Adina Mosque by its conversion, 
at Raji Ganesh’s order, into a zamindari office. 

Note._'The references in Section B. of this paper to Ziva 
Barani’s account of the first invasion of Bengal by Firuz Shah 
are to a translation of the relevant passages in the Jarikh-i- 
Firtz Shahi by Dr. Shahidullah, published as Appendix II to 
N. K. Bhattasali’s Coins and Chronology of the Early Independ- 
ent Sultans of Bengal (Heffer, 1922). 

For Shams-i-Siraj Afif’s account of both invasions vide 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians, Vol. III, pp. 293-298 and 305-312. 








ARTICLE No. 7. 


Notes on Two Tours in the Districts of Maldah and 
Dinajpur. 


By S. K. Sanaswartt, 


In the course of the last three months (December, 1932, 
and January and February, 1933) I have had the privilege of 
undertaking two tours through some ancient sites in the 
districts of M&ldah and Dinaijpur—one during the Christmas 
holidays in the company of Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, and the other at his instance during 
the following month. These tours, though necessarily hurried, 
furnished me with opportunities of visiting places of archwo- 
logical and historical interest and of examining rare and unique 
materials for the study of the antiquities of this part of 
Varendra. 

These tours covered the north-eastern part of Maldah and 
the south-western of Dinijpur, roughly the stretch of land 
between the rivers Mahinanda and Punarbhava (A punarbhava 
of Sanskrit texts), comprising the western half of ancient 
Varendri, whose traditional boundaries are the Mahinandi on 
the west and Karatoyé on the east. They covered a distance 
of some 50 miles from Pandua to Dinajpur along the Maldah- 
Dinéjpur road, which closely follows the alignment of the old 
embanked road of Ghiyfisuddin from Gaur to Devikot up to 
Banshihari, whence the old road turns eastward for Devikot. 
The country that was traversed contains the remains of many 
ancient settlements with innumerable old tanks and ruins of 
forts, temples, and palaces, signifying the importance of the area 
in days gone by. 

PANDUA. 


The monuments that still survive, and the long line of 
mounds, strewn with bricks along both sides of the road 
throughout the whole length of the city, testify to the past 

ory of this old capital of Bengal, with its 20 miles of forti- 
cation around it. The princi remains lying, with a few 
exceptions, by the side of the Maldah-Dinijpur road, may be 
divided into those of Pandua and Adina, the distance between 
Those at Pandua 
of the Baishazari and 
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on these monuments that anything more than this mere 
enumeration may be thought superfluous. 

What I want to lay special stress on is that Pandua, before 
the Muhammadans established their capital there, was a 
flourishing Hindu City, its earlier name. Padndunagara, being 
preserved in the coins of the Hindu kings, Danujamarddana- 
deva (Raja Kats) and Mahendra, issued in 1417 and 1418 A.D, 
Over 120 years ago, a local story was given to Dr, Buchanan- 
Hamilton that Pandua owed its foundation and name to a Raja 
belonging to the Pindava family of Delhi, who came to, and 
remained in, Bengal for sufficient time to found a new city there. 
This tradition of Pindava connection also extended to some 
ruins of the city, and we have the local stories of Sataisghara 
dight being excavated by Arjuna, the third Paindava, and the 
building immediately to the south-east of the tank, being called 
Pandap Raja Ddlan.* Popular tradition in this country foists 
well-known names of mythology on different places of antiquity, 
thus endowing everything of old with a veil of mystic sanctity. 
Whatever the significance of these legendary tales, there is no 
doubt that they generally point to a remote antiquity of the 
places to which they are attached. 

The excavation of ‘ Tanks as deepas the bottom of the sea’ 
and the erection of ‘Temples as high as mountain peaks’® are 
the greatest merits of a Hindu aspiring to fame and renown in 
this world, and Paradise in the next; hence no man, who could 
afford it, was slow to acquire such merit by the excavation of 
tanks and the erection of temples. Assuch, they may be regarded 
as undying testimonies of a prosperous Hindu settlement where 
they occur. There is no dearth of tanks in and around Pandua. 
Practically the whole region is studded over with tanks, large 
and small, nearly all of which, with their greatest length from 
north to south, point to their Hindu origin. The existence of 
lofty temples may be incontestably proved by the numerous 
Hindu remains, both architectural and sculptural, which still 
exist at Pandua,—some lying loose, and others built into the 
Adina Masjid, the Eklakhi tomb, the buildings around the 
shrines of Nir Qutb Alam and Shah Jalal, and even into the 
arches of the old bridge on the road to the south of Pandua. 
Indeed, every structure of this royal city discloses Hindu 
materials in its construction, thus indicating that no earlier 
monument was spared. An examination of stones used in 





1 Buchanan- Hamilton, Dinajpur, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , 1533, p. 48. 
Abid Ail Khan and Stapleton, Memaira f Gaur and Pandua, p. 143. 
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the construction of the Adina mosque (one of them bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription recording merely a name, /ndrandtha. in 
characters of the Oth century A.D.), and those lying about in 
heaps all around, reveals the fact, which no careful observer 
can deny, that most of them came from temples that once 
stood in the vicinity. 

In many cases these Hindu materials were possibly not 
taken from distant edifices, but are still in situ. The plinth 
mouldings of the mosque have striking similarities with those 
of the jangha of a Hindu temple. Their regular construction, 
each in its exact place, such as we find in Sikandar’s chamber 
and in the base of the wall to the north of it, inclines the writer 
to endorse the opinion of Saiyad Ilahi Bakhsh, the author of 
the ‘ Khurshid-i-Jahdn Numd’, that on this very spot stood a 
Hindu temple ' (left unfinished perhaps on the approach of the 
Muslims), which Sikandar Shah decided to convert into a 
mosque with the materials lying ready to his hand. The bigger 
plan of Sikandar necessitated, however, an extension of the 
plinth towards the south where some irregularities in construc- 
tion occur, due probably to the ignorance of Sikandar’s masons 
of Hindu architectural details. 

A study of every Muslim settlement of some antiquity 
reveals the story how they all sprang up on and around earlier 
sites from which convenient materials were available to build 
and decorate structures of another age and of another faith. 
The ancient city of Devikot (Kotivarsha of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions) was levelled to the ground in the early days of the 
Muslim rule to build up the Diw-kot or Dib-kot of the Muham- 
madan historian. Such was also the story of Gaur, of Maha- 
sthain, and practically of every Muhammadan establishment 
which we so frequently find perched on ancient mounds. 
Pandua was no exception to this general rule, and what little 
evidence we still have of this Hindu city calls up a vision of 
its ancient magnificence, with temples thronged with worship- 
pers and tanks smiling with lotuses. 


Rari-Kuin DIGHT AND MOUNDS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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the mounds with Dhan& and Mana, two robber brothers, who 
used these eminences to watch for their victims. Two similar 
mounds, with a similar story, known as Ldtu Pdtur bhitd also 
are said to be found on the other side of the river Mahananda 
just beyond the Pirgunj bridge. It seems that these mounds 
represent a fortified post guarding the Pirgunj ferry and the 
military road running to the south-west. f 


RANIGARH, 

At Ranigarh or Ranigunj, some 7 or 8 miles due eadt of 
Pandua, at a sharp southward bend of the river Tangan (vide 
Pl. 3 in this volume), there exists a ruined masonry bridge over a 
former course of the river, connecting two sections of a ruined 
Badshahi road, one of which came from the east while the other 
ran southwards. Mr. Stapleton identifies this spot with the site 
of the battle between Sikandar and his rebellious son, Ghiya- 
suddin, in which the former lost his life. A pucca brick-on-edge 
road runs west-north-west from Ranigunj and, passing through 
the mauzds of Barabari, Pathimari, Chhaighati, Parahar, and 
Homadighi, reaches, most probably in the end, the palace at 
Sataisghara. This road enters Pandua through a gate in the 
eastern wall at a place called Bilaikandar in mauza Parahar. 
Just inside, the road is in excellent preservation witha breadth 
of as much as 51 ft., and is well worth conservation by the 
Archzological Department. 

Traces of Hindu remains too are not wanting at Rénigun). 
In the market place may be seen several fragments, of which 
two deserve notice. The first represents the fragment of a 
pillar capital with ‘imalaka and foliage’ design. It evidently 
belonged to some pre-Muhammadan structure that stood near 
by. From its similarity with the capital of the Bangarh pillar, 
now in the Dinajpur Raj garden, in design and execution, it 
can be tentatively dated in the 10th century a.p. The other, 
a sadly mutilated deity in two fragments, shows the eight- 
handed goddess Durga slaying the Buffalo Demon, issuing out 
of the body of the animal, The execution is vigorous and 
the actual fight—completed with the help of her two main 
hands—one seizing the demo by his hair and the other 
thrusting the trident through his breast—is very finely 
portrayed. These and other similar stones reported from the 
vicinity, point to a Hindu past of considerable antiquity for 
R&énigunj. 
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Qasbah Tabrizibad, as can be gathered from the inscriptions 
found in situ’. Deotala (from the Sanskrit Devasthala—the 
abode of god) evidently implies an ancient Hindu settlement, a 
fact corroborated by the tanks scattered through the jungles and 
the Hindu remains found at the shrine. Cunningham found a 
fine image of Vishnu at the site* and several Hindu pillars 
are still to be seen within the enclosure. A door-frame to the 
east of the Chillikhina shows a trident (the emblem of Siva) 
in the centre of its lintel. Another lintel, with the figure of a 
Ganesa on it, is partly embedded in a mound to the east of the 
road. Indeed, the whole site consists of undulating elevations, 
full of brickbats and potsherds, which, when excavated, may 
oe interesting materials for the history of this ‘abode of 
god’ . 
PATHARGHATA. 


About 8 miles to the north of Deotala, Patharghata on 
the river Baliya&, with huge blocks of stones scattered about 
on both the banks, and massive pillar foundations in the bed 
of the river, shows that here a stone bridge was thrown across 
the river to connect the two sections of the old road. 


BansHInARI, 


Four or five miles further on towards the north-east, we 
reach the right bank of the Tangan where, scattered over a 
considerable distance, are found many large blocks of stone— 
most of which show sculptured figures and decorations. 
Possibly they were carried down from Ekdala (vide next 
section) to throw another bridge over the Tangan, but the 
project remained unrealized for some causes not known. On 
the other side of the river is the Thdnd of Banshihiri in the 
compound of which we noticed some interesting sculptures 
collected from the vicinity. The most interesting is an image 
of *‘Lakshmi-Nadrfiyana’, so rare that Mr. N. K. Bhattasali 
claims a Dacca specimen as the only one of its kind found in 
Bengal.* In the present tour we were fortunate to find two 
such images, the second one being worshipped in a village 
shrine at Marail. The composition closely resembles the 

_ *Uma-Mahesvara’ group, so frequently found in Bengal. The 

_ lord ‘Narayana’ is seated in lalitdsana (with his right | 
 ~pendant on a lotus seat, with his consort seated on his left 
ee. His four gankha, padma, gada, 
* aa | ~} - a" a ] ast Lakshmi ’ 
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whose right hand is placed round the neck of her lord, the left 
holding a lotus by the stalk. 

_ Another image, that of ‘Padmapini Avalokitesvara’ 
discovered from a tank at Pundri, some nine miles south-west 
of Banshihiri, was presented to Mrs. H. E. Stapleton by the 
Banshihaiti M.E. School Committee and has now been 
presented by her to the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi. The statue, which is in an excellent state 
of preservation, shows the god seated in lalitdsana, the right 
hand in the varadamudrd and the left resting on the thigh, holding 
a lotus by the stalk (sandlapadma). ‘ Amitabha,’ his spiritual 
father, is seated in meditation just in front of his matted tiara 
(jata@mukuta). The base is quite plain but for the inscribed 
Mahfiyina creed, and this is also the case with the back slab, 
except for two ptrita motifs on the throne back, and a miniature 
stupa on either side of the oval halo. The paucity of 
ornaments on the back slab, the rounded stela, the incised 
folds of the cloth, and the easy and graceful pose combined 
with a not-too-slender form enable us to ascribe the sculpture 
to the ninth century A.p., a date also substantiated by the 
characters of the inscription. 

An image of ‘Manasi’, the popular Snake goddess of 
Bengal, shows the goddess seated in lildsana, with a hood of 
seven cobras over her head. The left hand holds a snake while 
the right shows Varada. The breast band and the third eye on 
forehead are peculiarities worth noticing. The date seems to be 
circa 13th century a.p. (Plate 6, Fig. 3). 


EKDALA, 


Mr. Stapleton’s study im situ has confirmed the theory of Mr. 
E. V. Westmacott! that the site of the city of Ekdala, before 
which Ilyas Shah and Sikandar Shah, in the middle of the I4th 
century A.b., successfully beat off the attacks of the Emperor 
Firuz Shah of Delhi, and which, 150 years later, was the favourite 
residence of Husain Shah, should be identified with Bairhatta, 
between the rivers Chirimati and Baliy& and enclosed on north 
and south by east and west canals joining the two rivers (vide 
PL 4 inthis volume). The Hindu antiquity of the place is certain 
from the images, as well as the N x S tanks still to be found within 
this enclosure. The earliest image, so far known from the site, 
was found at the south-east corner of Kdka dighi, a north and 
south tank, where can be seen the plinth of a temple with a ‘Linga’ 
still in sifu and numerous other fragments scattered about (PI. 
6, Fig. 1). The image in question, that of ‘ Vishnu’ (PI. 7, Fig. 1) 


stands on a low plinth with four hands, all hanging down, the 


normal two hands with attributes, and the additional ones placed 
Seas aes aes Nis ET SRS LS SE ae ad 
1 J.AS.B , 1874, p. 244-45. 
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on the heads of two attendants standing on either side. In style 
and execution it closely resembles the image of Vishnu on the 
Bodhgaya stone dedicated in the 26th year of Dharmapala,’ on 
which account the present specimen may be dated ¢, 800 a.m. 
A small head (PI. 6, Fig. 2), probably a little later in date, 
picked up from among the fragments on the site, is remarkable 
for the peaceful aspect of the eyes and face which indicates the 
head as that of a ‘ Yogin’, a theory also substantiated bv the 
jatamukuta, The fragments range in date from the 10th to the 
12th centuries a.p., and a seated image of ‘Sirvya’ (dating 
from the 13th century—vide previous paper) was collected by 
Mr. Stapleton two years back from Qasbah which is close by. 
All these point to Bairhatta as having been a flourishing Hindu 
settlement from the 8th to the 13th centuries a_p. 

At Brajaballabhpur, a little to the east, there are preserved 
in the Kutchery of the local zamindar several images which are 
worth noticing. One represents the lord ‘ Narayana’ (4ankha, 
padma, gada, and chakra, clockwise, in his four hands) with his 
usual attendants. The pedestal bears an inscription of two 

L. 1. Lakshmi-Sarasvatinadthah \ 
L.2. Parmdutha-devasya muktaye || 


The first line refers to the deity as the lord of *‘ Lakshmi’ and 
‘Sarasvati’. ‘The second gives the name of the donor— Paridu- 
thadeva—for whose salvation the image was dedicated. The 
characters of the inscription, as well as the style of execution 
and decoration of the image, suggest a date in the 12th century 
A.D. A fragment of about the same date— representing a very 
spirited *‘ Gaja-simha’ (2' 6” in height), which served as a side 
decoration of an image—gives us an idea of the colossal size 
of the image to which it originally belonged. 


MantpAn Diecut. 


This enormous tank, about a mile in length, by the side of 

the Maldah road about 18 miles south-west of Dinijpur, calls 
up a memory of Mahipa&la, the popular Pala king, who recovered 
Varendra from the hands of usurpers about the end of the LOth 
century A.p. Nearby, we were told, is the village of Pdalsahar 
_ (the city of the Palas). On the eastern side of the dighi there 
are several images now used as stepping stones in the huts of 
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poetical work, named ‘ Haricharita’ by Chaturbhuja found in 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, states in the colophon that Karanja, 
the foremost village in Varendri, inhabited by Brahmins, well- 
versed in the Sastras, was granted to ‘ Svarnarekha’ the best 
Brahmin, by King Dharmapala.’ The similarity of names is 
tempting, but there is grave doubt regarding the identification 
of Dharmapiala’s AKaranja with this Karanji. So far as our 
present knowledge goes (i.¢., pending the excavation of two 
mounds in the village called Bhenduld Dhipi and Hatkhold 
Dhipi the latter known also as Deuldni), there are no remains 
which can lead us back so far as the time of Dharmapala. 
At present Karanji contains no high caste Hindus, being 
now inhabited by Poliyas, Deshis, Mussalmans, etc. and this 
seems to have been the case in earlier times too. A strong 
Poliya and Deshi element as far back as the 13th century may 
be inferred from an image of Trivikrama, which, according to 
the inscription on the pedestal, was dedicated by (or for) the 
Poliyvas. Unfamiliar names in earlier inscriptions from near 
about also point to this element still earlier. 

A quarter of a mile or less from the Hatkhold is a spot 
called Ganespard, to the west of which is a half ruined temple, 
known as Sachikd Devi Than or Kans Rajar Pujadr Than (place 
of worship of Raji Kans, i.e. Gane&’). Ganespadrd and Kans 
Rajadr Pujdr Than \end support to the local tradition in the 
District of Din&ijpur that Karanji was the native village of Raja 
Ganes. Inside this temple, among other images and fragments 
of images, is an image of Vishnu (Trivikrama) with his usual 
attendants. The pedestal bears an inscription : 


Palirayam Thakkurah | 


which, if corrected to ‘ Palerayari Thakkurah’, means the * God 
of the Palis” (Poliyas), meaning thereby that the image was 
dedicated by (or for) the Poliyas. Paleographical reasons ascribe 





the sculpture to the latter part of the 13th century A.p. 
(Pl. 7, Fig. 2). 
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1 Catalogue of palm-leaf and selected paper Mas. in the Durbar Library, 
Nepal, MM, i. Pp Sastri, p. 134. 
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‘ The pedestal of an image of Vishnu from the village of 
nee close by bears an inscription which most probably 
reads : 

Ddnapati adet. 


lt seems that the correct form of ‘adet" is ‘adaddt’* ie. the 
donor gave it, or more likely ‘ ad@," meaning the donor (him- 
self) carved (it). The writing appears to date from the 12th 
century A.D, 


MARAIL. 


At Marail, about 24 miles further to the north-west, there 
are several sculptures preserved and worshipped in the village 
shrine. The one, a *‘ Lakshmi Narayana’ (mutilated), we have 
noticed previously. The other image of note, a ‘ Manasa’, 
is an excellent example of the representation of the snake 
goddess in Bengal. The details correspond to those of the 
Banshihari specimen, but the execution is much earlier—probab- 
ly LOth—lIlth century a.p.—a date which seems also to be 
corroborated by the inscription on the pedestal - 


Bhattini(ni) Mattuva | 


which evidently gives the name of the donor. ‘ Bhattini’, accord. 
ing to Amarakogsa, means an unanointed wife of a King 
(akritabhishekad rdjapatni). Mattuvé, who dedicated the image, 
was thus a queen, though not the chief one, of an unnam 
King. 

ie image of Vishnu (Trivikrama) collected from Ghana- 
$yimpur near Nekmarddan by the Pandit of a school at Marail 
and, later on, presented by Maulvi Tafazzul Hossain (Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Schools, Sadar, Dinijpur) to the Varendra Research 
Society, has an inscription at the base. It seems to read: 


Vasathava | 


which most probably stands for Vasudeva, a name of Vishnu 


SrIRAMPUR. 


Among the many sculptures lying at the village shrine of 
Sririmpur, a mile or so to the west of Karanji, that of ‘ Kalyana- 
sundara’ or the image depicting the marriage of ‘Siva’ and 
‘Parvati’ is worth more than a passing notice (PI. 7, Fig. 3). 
Here the god ‘Siva’, with tiger skin and jaf@mukuta, is seen 
actually taking the right hand (the pdpigrahana observance of 
the marriage) of the goddess ‘ Pirvati’, standing to his right. 
His other three hands hold a trident, a cup, and @ rosary. 
firvati’s left hand hangs by her side. The urddhalinga, 
symbolising the celibate ‘ yogi’, should also be noted. The 

ure with three visible heads on the pedestal, just behind the 
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fire, represent ‘ Brahma’ performing the nuptial homa. Siva’s 
bull and the donor couple also appear on the pedestal, From 
stylistic data the image may be dated in the 10th century a.p. 
An almost similar representation of the scene was found at Hili 
(Bogra) and is now preserved in the Dacca Sahitya Parisat 
collection.* A big bust of Siryya and a miniature image, 
representing a bearded figure with both hands held to the 
breast and hair tied in a peculiar knot over the head, are also 
worth mentioning. 


K RISHNAPUR. 


The adjacent village of Krishnapur, on the eastern side of 
the Kafichan 4i/, represents an ancient settlement with brick- 
bats and potsherds strewn all over its surface. Large bricks 
(about 8” square) may be seen scattered about in and around 
the village and people say that they can be had in plenty by a 
little digging very near the surface. ,The village shrine, known 
as Kalir Than (the place of the goddess K§&li), is a mound, with 
brick walls and staircase lined with stones still traceable in the 
south. The bricks here generally measure 8~ square. A 
‘ Liiga’* with * Yonipitha’ can still be seen at the top of the 
mound. Among other stones at the place may be mentioned 
two black-basalt images of * Vishnu’ (c. twelfth century a.p.)— 
one of ‘ Nariyana’ and the other of ‘ Trivikrama’. 


DINAJPUR. 


Every antiquarian who visits Dinajpur dwells at length on 
the magnificent architectural pieces removed from Bangarh to 
the palace at Dinajpur by Maharaji Ramnath. I will therefore 
refrain from any account of these, for which I refer to earlier 
writers,= and will only complete the description of the Raj 
collection by mentioning an image lying uncared for under a 
mango tree to the south-west of the garden. It Pe hiner a 
rare iconographic specimen—‘ Dantura’ a form of ‘ Chamunda : 
—the only other known image of this kind, from Atthasa 


(Burdwan), being preserved in the Museum of the Vangiya 


Sahitya Parisat. Unfortunately I was unable to get the 
necessary permission to photograph this marvellously executed 
piece of sculpture. The emaciated go 
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three-quarter profile with her left knee ne tly touching the 
ground and the right raised up. She has both of her hands — 
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placed on their corresponding knees ie eculiar 
the Sistras.* The back slab shows flames, 
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besides a horse and the image of the donor, an inscription of 
about the 11th century, partially legible - 


Sri Chandra PGs cus 


The rest is broken away. 

Near the palace, in the house of Babu Krishna Kinkar 
Bhattacharyya, among other images fixed to the walls of his 
family shrine, is found a magnificent image of a dancing ‘ Ganeéa * 
(Pl. 7, Fig. 4). The image, which is a pleasing specimen of 

the art of the 12th century a.p., shows the eight-handed god 
dancing on the back of his vehicle, the rat, Who also heartily 
enjoys the dance with upraised head and tail. Of special 
artistic importance is the rhythmic disposition of the normal 
two hands, the left outstretched pointing to the upraised leg, 
and the right held in abhaya. 

The temple of Mahishamarddini at Dinajpur, according to 
an inscription fixed on its wall, was built by the queen of Raja 
Ramianath in the Sika year, 1668. In the courtyard are two 
huge sandstone images of ‘ Varuna’ and ‘ Yama’, each on his 
vehicle and with his respective attributes, said to have heen 
removed from Bangarh. The figures, though much worn, seem, 
from the point of view of style, to be of a fairly carly date, and 
apparently once adorned some temple in the famous city of 
Bangarh as Dikpdlas. Inside the temple there is an image of 
the Buddhist goddess ‘ VagiSvari’, with six of the eight hands 
showing various weapons, the normal right held in Abhaya and 
the corresponding left engaged in drawing out, with a pair of 
tongs, the tongue of the demon, shown in agony on the pedestal. 

‘A lion also appears on the pedestal as the vehicle of the goddess, 
and, most probably on this account, the image is being worship- 
ped as ‘ Bhadrakali’—a form of Durga, who has also the lion 
as her vehicle. This shows how Buddhist images, when their 
real significance had been lost, were later on taken into Hindu 
shrines. 


March Sth, 1938. 








ARTICLE No. 8. 


Notes on a Third Tour in the District of Dinajpur— 
chiefly along the Chiramati River. 


By 5S. K. Saraswati. 


In March, 1933, I was deputed by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, to undertake a further trip down the 
little stream, Chirimati, which, after rising from a marsh, a 
little to the north of Kaliyaganj, runs sluggishly through the 
south-western part of Din&jpur to just inside the Maldah District. 
The trip, though only a very short one, proved eminently success- 
ful, as it revealed a further rich field for antiquarian and 
archeological studies that will be well worth fuller and more 
exhaustive exploration by experts. Besides proving that the 
present little stream was, in older days, an important one, 
fringed on both sides by flourishing settlements, the tour has 
brought to light, as we shall presently see, several rare images, 
of which a few are apparently unique. 


DAHAROL (DAHARAN OF THE L” TO 1 MILE WAIOZ5 MAP). 


I will begin with the small village of Daharol, which 
lies some 12 miles south of Kaliyaganj Railway Station and is 
just outside what was probably the N.-W. (Chiramati) end of 
the former Northern moat of the city of Ekdala (vide Pl. 4 in 
this volume). One of the several interesting fragments, that are 
said to have been recovered while clearing a small half-silted-up 
tank in the village, is the lower portion of a sandstone door jamb, 
at the bottom of which is to be seen a dvedrapdla (gate-keeper), 
who stands in aslightly tribhanga attitude with his weight resting 
on his left leg, the right being a little bent at the knee. His 
right hand, which is held to his breast, holds most probably an 
akshamala (rosary), and the left, in ‘atihasta attitude (hand 
supported at the waist), a danda (staff). 

Another fragment, the lower portion of an image, most 

robably belonged to an image of Chimunda dancing upon 

Mahakala. The fragment only shows a corpulent male figure 
1 on his back on the pedestal, with a jaftd@mukuta (matted 
tiara), and frinetra (third eye), and with the foot of another 
pressed on his breast. The slab at the back, as much at 

least as is preserved, shows traces of flames encircling the 
main deity. Five female figures, two on the pedestal and three 
ypelows ace’ robably represent five other mdatrikds or mothers 
> © Sikta pantheon. The right one on the pedestal, seated 
in lalita@sana on a lotus seat, with the right hand holding kapdla 
) to her breast and the left having a trisii/a (trident), may 
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be identified with MiaheSvari, the female energy of Siva. The 
left one shows an emaciated goddess in the arddhaparyanka 
(one knee drawn up) posture, her right hand holding a kapdla 
and her left holding a trident, passing between the fore-arm 
and the upper arm, and touching the chin. She is most pro- 
bably Krisodari (‘She of the Emaciated Stomach’) who is 
distinguished from Chaimundé in the Matsya Purdna?’ The 
three lower figures represent the three other mothers, the 
remaining two—most probably represented on the back slab— 
being lost. The -extreme right one with kapdla and éakti 
(spear), may be identified with Kaumfri. The central figure, a 
corpulent female, is most probably Virahi, an inference supported 
by the boar-like appearance of her mutilated face. To the 
extreme left again appears Vaishnavi, with a lotus in one of 
her hands. 

In the house of Mr. Jogendra Chandra Guha of Daharol 
there are also several fragments, said to have been collected 
from Bairhitté, which is quite close by, being only four or 
five miles to the south-east. An image of Vishnu of the 
Trivikrama type shows the deity standing on a lotus on a plain 
pedestal with a female figure holding a flywhisk on either 
side. From the plainness of the pedestal and of the back 
slab, the flat modelling, and the flat-topped furita (crown), 
the image can be dated from the earlier days of Pala rule (9th 
eentury A.D.). Two Makara heads of grey sandstone, now 
placed by the owner on either side of the image, show the 
vigour which the gifted artist has been able to impart to this 
material. A bust of Chimunda, and a small fragment exhibiting 
a spirited Gajasimha (Lion on Elephant), exhibit masterful 
execution. Among other fragments there is a slab representing 
the Nine Planets, with a figure of the pot-bellied Ganesa 
standing to the extreme right. 

KACHRA. 

Of the numerous fragments of sculptures lying in the 
village of Kachra—which is 14 miles S.5.W. of Daharol, and 
just within the picbeeat nate peeety ry of ON whisk tl 
specimen (most pro y the fragment of a panel), whic 
aotuload for the Musenn of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, merits more than a passing notice. It shows a four- 






armed dess modestly bejewelled, seated in lalitdsana on a 
lotus a borne on a triratha pedestal with figures of a lion 
and a demon, whose she extracts with a pair of pincers, 
held in her lower left . The last feature identifies the 
image as that of the goddess ~ tbe ib of which 
are rather rare in North al. . 
a Bataya Purdina, Chap. 261, vorsos 34-36. 
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varada mudré@ (granting boons), while the upper right and left 
hands grasp an asi (sword) and Khetaka (shield). The head is muti- 
lated. On cither side there is a female attendant with a tlywhisk, 
and the slab behind the three figures shows the back of a throne 
with a prabhdmandala (halo) behind the head of each figure. 
From stylistic evidence it may be dated in the latter part 
of the tenth century A.p., or the beginning of the 11th. 


ESHNAIL. 


Some 5 miles to the east of Daharol is the village of Eshnail 
where, in the village shrine (gambhirdtala), are preserved 
numerous sculptures both in and outside the small hut known 
as the Than, i.c. the place, meaning no doubt the place of the 
god. The sculptures mostly represent the usual deities—Vishnu, 
Siryya, Narasimha, Uma-Mahesvara, etc. The coating of 
milk, oil, and vermilion, which have accumulated through 
probably hundreds of years, prevented any inseriptions—if there 
be any—from being found. It was from here that I collected 
arare iconographic specimen—Lakshmi-Nairayana (Pl. 8, Pig. 1) 
—of which I have noticed two other specimens in my report 
on the last two tours. The present image, of which the top of 
the slab at the back has disappeared, exactly corresponds, 
in general composition and distribution of attributes, to those 
noted in the last report. (For a dhydna, which I have since 
come across, reference may be made to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, 
Vol. I, ‘p. 113.) 


AMINPUR. 
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with, a feature not uncanonical, as the M atsya Purdna?*® enjoins 
both four and two hands for the god in the Umai-Maheévara 
images. The right hand is in the eyakhydna mudra (expounding 
pose), while the left is placed on the shoulders of his consort, 
who sits, with her face towards her lord, on a separate seat to 
the left, and not on the thigh of the god as she is usually 
represented. Her right hand rests on the left knee of Siva. 
while the left, with the elbow on her left knee. holds something 
incistinet. On the back slab, in between the consorts, is seen 
Siva’s weapon, the trident, while two Vidyddharas appear above 
the rounded stela. The images are not in amorous posture as 
appears to be the case with images where we find the lord 
touching the chin and breast of the goddess who is seated on 
his left thigh. It seems that the idea of the present image is to 
symbolise the dialogue found in the Tantras in which Siva 
expounds various matters to the goddess, who listens to her lord 
with rapt attention. 


KATASHAN. 


Quite close to Aminpur on the south is the village of 
Katashan which also shows traces of ancient settlement. Tt 
seems that the two villages of the present day formed in ancient 
times a single large and prosperous town (perhaps a suburb of 
Ekdaila). Of the numerous relics none calls for special mention 
except a sandstone image of Danturé (Pl. 8, Fig. 2), perhaps 
dating from as early as the eighth century a.p., which, as it was 
lying uncared for, I took away for presentation to the Museum of 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. The importance of 
this goddess I have already dwelt on in my last report in con- 
nection with another specimen, now lying uneared for in the 
Linijpur Raj garden. The special importance of the present 
image consists in its being by far the earliest of the three speci- 
mens that have up to now been found, The emaciated goddess, 
in accordance with the Agni Purana, sits with her left knee 
pressed to the ground and the right raised. Her right hand is 
placed on the right knee, while the left hand is placed on the 
ground. ‘The erect hair and bloodshot eyes add to the fierceness 
of her mien. In spite of the worn appearance of the stone, 
the specimen is a marvellously well-executed piece of sculpture. 


DeHiBannu. 

Returning again to the Chiramati, I next visited the village 
of Dehibandh, hich lies a mile to the south-west of Kachra. 
The village shrine is known as the Saraswatitald, and here I 
found a sandstone Li of very rare iconographic character, It 
is encircled by four ies of the Devi. These have jatimukuta 





1 Chap, 260, verse 12. 
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(matted hair) and are seated cross-legged in padmasana attitude 
with clasped hands held up in adoration (afjali muedra). The 
collection of the Varendra Research Society also possesses 
four similar specimens, but as the appropriate dhydna is not vet 
forthcoming, we have tentatively described such specimens as 
Lingams with four Saktis, the female figures around Siva’s 
symbol evidently standing for his female energies. The local 
cutchery also possesses two colossal images of Vishnu of exqui- 
sitely decorative workmanship, which date from the 12th 
century A.pD., and also a huge pedestal of an image buried 
under the floor of the cutchery bungalow. The Naib was kind 
enough to dig it up for my inspection and an inscription was 
then revealed on one side. It reads Ardhandrisara (Arddha- 
narisvara), signifying that the pedestal belonged to an image 
of Arddhanf&risvara, a rather rare iconographic specimen, 
showing Siva and his consort merged into one body. 


PATIRAS. 


Just on the opposite bank of the Chirimati to Dehibandh 
is Patiraij, now a big village containing several mounds which 
tradition connects with Kichak Raja. Im some of the mounds 
walls can still be traced, and heaps of bricks are found throughout 
the village. Several fragments of images and architectural 
stones are still to be found in the village, and numerous others 
are reported to be lying about ‘in heaps’ in the neighbouring 
jungles. A pedestal of an image of Vishnu (the upper portion 
lost) contains an inscription in characters of the 12th century 
A.D,, reading Ddnap [a] tt Sri Vasudeva, i.e. Vasudeva the donor. 
Some of the fragments look quite unlike anything hitherto 
found, but their almost hopeless mutilation renders any satisfac- 
tory identification impossible. 


ADYAKHANDA. 


Two miles south of Dehaibandh on the eastern bank of the 
river and quite close to the road to Haririmpur, is Adyakhanda 
or Rij Khanda, which has the appearance of a big ruined city, 
with mounds full of bricks, interspersed here and there with 
half-silted-up tanks. Some of these tanks seem to have been 
originally provided with pucca bathing ghats, remnants of which 
ean still be traced. Raised areas full of bricks on the embank- 
ments of some of the tanks imply the former existence of temples 
on their banks. Architectural fragments of stone are also not 
vend in the locality. Quite close to the road, and on the 
bank a tank, was seen a estal of black stone of which, 
alas, the main image above the feet is gone. The breadth of 
the pedestal, about 4 feet, gives us an idea of the size of the 
image to which it belonged. The antiquity of the place (which 
lies immediately to the N.-W. of the large mauzd of Ekdala 
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after which the city of Ekdal& was named, and which probably 
formed a suburb of the city) may be inferred from the fact that 
a muuature Vishnu (Trivikrama), hailing from Advakhanda 
and now im the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, may be dated approximately in the Oth century A.D. 
From the appearance of the ruins and from the relies still lying 
above the surface, it is practically certain that the site would 
well repay systematic excavation. Kaka dighi in Ekdila, from 
which a still older image of the eighth century came (vide 
previous paper). is only two miles distant. It can even be 
suggested that Advakhanda (the original place) most probably 
represented the earliest settlement on the Chiramati which 
gradually extended to form the bigger city of Ekdala, | 


MAHATUR. 


Mahatur, the next village to the south, also represents an 
ancient site, with brick-strewn mounds and stone fragments in all 
directions, Quite close by, the present N xS road shows traces 
of ancient brick-on-edge paving like that found at Pandua. Two 
magnificent images—one of twelve-handed Chimunda dancing 
upon Mahikala, and the other of a four-handed Karttikeya riding 
a Mayiira,—in the collection of the Varendra Research Society, 
hail from this place. Both belong to the 12th century. 


JAGDALLA. 


At Jagdalli, a mile to the south of Mahatur, there are 
further evidences of ancient settlement. Just close to the 
road isa NS tank, called Baghdad Muzra Dighi, which has traces 
of a pucca bathing ghat on each of its four sides. The high 
embankments are strewn with bricks, and there are three small 
mounds to the east of the tank known to the people as Deul 
(temple). Bricks may be had in abundance in the mounds, 
and in one mound can be seen several huge architectural stones, 
most probably still in their respective places. A sandstone 
image of Chimundaé dancing upon Mahakala is now being used 
as a Washerman’s stone at one of the ghats. The image presents 
several interesting features which we shall note later on in 
connection with a similar image in the Betna Kdlihdari. 


MAHENDRA. 


Next, to the south, comes the large mauzd of Mahendra, 
which, like Mahitur and Jagdalla, is still included within the 
moated perimeter of the city of Ekdali. The numerous mounds 
and peahar and innumerable bricks and stones that are to be 
seen all around, signify the former existence of a big and flourish- 
ing settlement, and a walk round the village will convince even 


a layman that the site was once part of a pros us city 
systematically planned with streets Sidakonbed beanies end 
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houses on either side. There are several mounds of which the 
most important is the gigantic Godd Dhaim, which towers above all 
the rest. Close by the road is a fairly big square tank known as 
Yam Pukh ur (Yama’s tank) which has high embankments full of 
stones and bricks on all of its four sides. Near the south-western 
corner of the tank there is a colossal image buried under the 
ground up to its chest. The portion above ground—to the top of 
the back slab—measures 3 feet approximately and this will give 
an idea of the gigantic size of the image. The tradition of Yama 
Raja is widely current, and the Goda Dhim. according to some, 
represents Yama Raja’s palace. The most prevalent tradition, 
however, is that all the neighbouring ruins—those at Ad vakhanda, 
Jagdalla, Mahendra, and Surohor (mentioned later)—represent 
some of the hundred residences of the Rani of Baigungaon, a 
place now full of jungle-clad ruins, so the report goes, on the 
opposite bank of the river. Mahendra is said to be one of her 
sons who had his residence here. 

Of the images and fragments of images scattered about 
throughout the village and those in the village shrine, one, 
collected for the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, represents a previously quite unknown iconographic 
specimen. The general composition of the image (Pl. 8, Fig. 3) 
is compatible with the image of Siiryya, so frequent in 
Bengal. There are the seven horses and the wheel of the chariot 
on the pedestal, above which are seen all his usual attendants— 
Dandi, Pingala, his two Queens with Usha and Pratyusha on 
either side, and Mahfsveta and the Charioteer Aruna just in front 
All the figures are booted, as is usual with an image of Siryya. 
What makes the image so interesting is his six hands, of which 
the two main ones hold two lotuses by the stalks, just as is 
prescribed for an image of Siryya. The other hands show 
respectively the varada mudrd (granting boons) and an akshamala 
(rosary) to the right, and abhaya mudrdad (granting security) and 
kamandalu (a pot) to the left. That the image is one connected 
with the solar pantheon, there can be no doubt, In most of the 
dhydnas Saryya is assigned two hands, each holding « lotus, and 
such representations are met with in abundance in Bengal. <A 
few dhydnas however ascribe four hands to him, the additional 
hands showing the warada and abhaya mudras. But, nowhere 
do we find mentioned an image of Stirvya with six hands, nor 
with the akshamald and the kamandalu as his attributes. The 
Visvakarma Sdastra gives a description of the twelve Adityas, 
Stryya himself being one of them (half way down the list). The 
present image seems to co nd to Dh&atri, the first Aditya, 
who is thus described in the Visvakarma Sastra : 

Dakshine paushkari mala kare véme kamandaluh | _ 
Padmabhyam Sobhita kard a@ Dhatri prathama smrita | * 
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| Rao, Blements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, pt. 2, Appendix p. 88. 
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‘An image of Dhitri should have four hands of which the 
main two should hold lotuses (exactly as in the images of Siryya) 
the other right should have a paushkari mala and that on the 
left a kamandalu.” Mr. Rao translates * paushkari mdald’ as a 
lotus garland, It may also mean a garland of lotus seeds. 
Lotus seed being a well known sdstric material in the composition 
of a rosary, it is not unreasonable to assume that | paushkari 
mala * here means such a garland, i.e. akshamala. So far our 
image exactly corresponds to the above description. The only 
discrepancy, viz. the two hands in addition to the prescribed 
four, need not seriously handicap us as the vara and the abhaya 
mudras, which these two hands exhibit. are the general attri- 
butes of every deity. Our acquisition, therefore, in spite of its 
six hands, probably represents Dhatri, the first of the twelve 
Adityas, and is perhaps the first iconographic treatment of such 
a deity, yet discovered. 


SUROHOR, 


Just on the opposite (western) bank of the Chiramati 
is the village of Surohor, traditionally connected, as I have 
already said, with the R&ni of Baigungaon, which. again, is 
two miles west of Surohor. The village shrine at Surohor 
contains numerous images and fragments. I will, however, 
take note only of two which prove to be the most interesting of 
all those found at the site, and which, I am glad to say, we 
have been able to acquire for the V.R.S. Museum. The first in 
importance is an image of Rishabhaniatha (Pl. 8, Fig. 4), the 
first of the twenty-four Jain Tirthankaras. We have evidence of 
the existence of a flourishing centre of Jainism in North Bengal, 
though Jain relics are rather rare, the only avowedly Jain image 
previously found being one of the sixteenth Tirthanhkara, 
Sintinatha, hailing from Mandoil in the district of Rajshahi, 
and now preserved in the V.R.S. Museum, Rajshahi. The 
image under review shows a marvellously well executed piece 
of sculpture in magnificent preservation. The Jina (Tirthanhkara, 
or Arhat) is seated cross-legged (vajraparyanka) on a simhdsana, 
carried on a parcharatha pedestal, which is divided into two 
sections, the upper occupied by a wheel flanked by two lions, 
while the lower has a bull (the distinctive ld@fichhana, or identi- 
fying mark, of this Jina) and a kneeling worshipper. The two 
hands of the Jina are placed on the soles of his feet in dhydina 
mudrad. Heis completely nude. (l/rnd (mole covered with hair, 
between the eye-brows), ushnisha (knob of matted hair), and 
the wheel marks on his palms and the soles of his feet, are among 
the auspicious marks (mahdpurusha lakshana). Behind the 





1 The ‘s# thanks are due to Messrs, Gopendra Prasad Sukul 
and Tara Sule, Zamindara, for collecting and presenting the 
specimens to the Society '« m. 
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head is the prabhdmandala borne on the top of the back of the 
throne. On either side is seen a male attendant, with a fiywhisk, 
in slight tribhaniga. Above, on each side, is seen a vidyddhara 
couple in the clouds carrying garlands. An umbrella covers 
the head of the Jina, on both sides of which are to be seen 
pairs of hands, sounding cymbals and showering flowers on his 
head, What make the image peculiarly interesting are the 
figures of the twenty-three other Jinasa arranged in rows of niches, 
the uppermost ones ending in an @malaka and finials, exactly 
ag in the éikharas of the Ndgara (North Indian) temples. Each 
of these figures shows the hands in dhydna pose and has the 
head canopied by an umbrella. Each has his distinctive 
lanchhana marked on the pedestal. These symbols tally closely 
with the list given by Hemachandra in his Abhidhdna Chintamani * 
except in the following cases. The fifth Jina, Sumatinitha, * 
shows an animal instead of a heron (krauiicha), the seventh, 
Supirsvanatha, a lotus instead of a svastika, and the fourteenth, 
Anantanaitha, a boar instead of a falcon. These are but minor 
discrepancies ; and taken as a whole, the image, as supplying 
us with the whole “Jain iconography in a synthesis of stone, 
must be reckoned as an extremely valuable addition to our 
iconographic knowledge. _ 
The other image shows us a unique type of Vishnu 
(Pl. 9, Fig. 1)—in striking contrast to the two or three 
hackneyed types of Vishnu that we are accustomed to in Bengal. 
The pedestal bears a twelfth century inscription recording the 
name of the donor, as well as those of his father and mother. 
The sculpture presents a deity, wearing a long garland reaching 
to the knees, with four hands bearing respectively padma, 
gad@ (held horizontally on a lotus), chakra (held vertically on a 
lotus), and sankha. He can therefore be no other god than 
Vishnu. In the manner of holding the attributes on lotuses 
this image corresponds to one other image in the V-R.S. Museum 
which hails from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra. The 
specimen also resembles the Kalandarpur one in having no 
female attendants and in having a two-armed male figure seated 
in meditation above the head of Vishnu, as well as @ six-armed 
dancing male figure below the god's lotus seat. From these 
features it is evident, as has been shown by Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
in the case of the Kalandarpur image,* that the present specimen 
represents a conception of the Hindu ‘Trinity, the seated 
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figure at the top representing the god Brahma and the dancing 
figure at the bottom the god Siva. What however adds con- 
siderably to the interest of the present sculpture is the seven- 
hooded snake canopy over the head of Vishnu, which probably 
shows that Vishnu is conceived here as Ananta. or the Eternal, 
the hoods of the snake Ananta being utilized to impart to the 
god an idea of eternity. 
HARIRAMPUR, 


Three or four miles further south, and two miles east of 
the Chiramati river, lies the big village of Harirampur. Several 
images are scattered about the village, but the most important 
collection appears in a shrine (Kdlib@ri) in the easternmost 
part of the village, bearing a separate name, that of Betna. 
The shrine is a dilapidated brick temple with no pretensions 
to antiquity. The roof has tumbled down, and among the 
débris are seen several images which are still worshipped. <A 
sandstone image of Chimunda (Pl. 9, Fig. 3), partly buried in 
the débris, and most probably in situ, shows interesting features. 
The emaciated goddess sits in lalit@sana on what is evidently a 
corpse. She has ten hands, of which eight exhibit the usual 
weapons, and attributes, such as kapdla, corpse, damaru (rattle), 
ast, khetaka, Sila, fingers touching the lips, ghantd (bell), ete. But 
what makes the image so interesting is a severed human bust 
seen in the background, held by its two hands in the two 
uppermost hands of the goddess, exactly in the manner of 
the gajacharmma (elephant’s skin), that we find so frequently in 
such images. This feature was also noticed in another image 
now being used as a washerman’s stone in the Baghdad Muzra 
Dight at Jagdalla. A miniature sculpture, again, shows the 
Nartte4vara Siva, so rare in North Bengal, dancing on the 
bull, with ten hands—the main two held in rhythm with 
the dance, and the others grasping his different attributes. 

The most iteresting sculpture at Betn& is however the 
image of a female figure in pratydlidha pose (Pl. 9, Fig. 2), 
fighting with a host of pot-bellied Asuras, and with a prancing 
lion between her feet. Evidently the whole theme is an pry Siok 
of Chandika fighting with the demons. The theme, quite er- 
ent from the commonly-found representations of Mahishdsura 
vadha (slaying of the Buffalo Demon), is wonderfully vigorous 
and dramatic. The goddess is fighting with the demons 
with the various weapons held in some of her thirty-two 
hands. The main pair hold a sankha (conch), the blowing of 
which gives the signal for the fight. A second pair thrusts a 
trigula (trident) into the belly of a demon, while another ore 
above the ess’ head hurls something, perhaps a 








attributes, such as varada mudrd, sarpa (snake), damaru, éakti, 
kartiyi (dagger), farjani (pointing finger), dhanush gag 








(pestle). other hands exhibit various other weapons and 
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vana (arrow), asi, khetaka, chakra, Sila, pdéa (noose), utpala 
(lotus), danda, parasu (axe), gadd, ghanta, abhaya, vajra (thunder- 
bolt), darpana (mirror), etc. In spite of the rather large number 
of additional arms the image is wonderfully organic, a point which 
signifies concentrated energy, before which the demons are 
already seen to be retreating. A female figure on the proper 
right holds an umbrella over the head of the goddess, while 
on the top are shown representations of various other gods, 
such as Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Siryya, Ganeda, ete. Of the 
fighting attendants of the goddess two are seen in the present 
sculpture, one at the top and the other on the pedestal, which 
also shows, besides lotus rosettes, the donor and his wife, as 
well as the representation of a bearded and emaciated male 
figure seated in dhyana posture. 

The execution of the sculpture is masterful in the extreme. 
The artist has put remarkable life and reality into the whole 
theme. The prancing lion, the pratydlidha (fighting) pose, 
the various weapons—held not merely as qualifying attributes 
but being actually used as weapons of war—, beautifully portray 
an actual fight going on between the goddess and the demons, 
who, unable to bear the combined and concentrated energy of 
the goddess, slowly retreat before her onslaught. 

In this brief account of the trip, which I had the privilege 
of undertaking under the kind direction of Mr. Stapleton, 
I hope I have been able to show the importance of the 


_ locality visited, from the antiquarian as well as the archzological 


point of view. I will consider my labours fully repaid if this 

relimir account induces scholars, better gifted and better 
equipped than myself, to take up the study of this important 
centre of an ancient civilization, which, hitherto, has been almost 
buried in oblivion. 

Note.—For the villages mentioned in this paper, as well as 
those referred to in the paper dealing with the previous tours, 
reference may be made to the Map given in Mr. H. E. Stapleton’s 
paper on ‘Note on the Historical and Arch#ological results of 
a Tour in the Districts of Maldah and Dinajpur, December 24th— 
Bist, 1932,’ published in J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXVIII, 1932, Plate 
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ARTICLE No. 9. 


Mud-fishing in Lower Bengal. 
By Scunper Lat Hora. 


(Published with permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of India) 


INTRODUCTION. 


While carrying out investigations on the brackish waters 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and other places in Lower 
Gengal, a few interesting methods of fishing in semi-liquid 
mud have come under my observation. They show the great 
ingenuity that is displayed by the local people in catching 
fish, and, from a biological point of view, their study is very 
instructive as it reveals the great adaptability of several of the 


water rice. The straw of this paddy is said to be brackish in 
ste, and is not relished by cattle that are not used to eating it, 
Sw Dari g the rainy season the entire country is inundated, 
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‘ 
Calcutta the water is now only slightly brackish and that they 
are no longer under the influence of tides. ’ 
= It is seen from the above that there are two Important 
ecological factors which an animal association living “in pools 
and puddles in Lower Bengal has to contend with. namely. 
the variation in the salinity of water due to floods and evapora- 
tion; and secondly the rapidly decreasing quantity and final 
disappearance of water during the dry season, and the con- 
sequent lack of facilities for aquatic respiration. When the 
water begins to dry up, the animals congregate into deeper and 
deeper portions of the fields and pools, and ultimately burrow 
in the soft mud to considerable depths and there cestivate till 
the return of more favourable conditions. On the return of the 
rainy season, these pits are the first to be filled with water. and 
the animals lying deep below their surface are awakened from 
their forced slumber. The methods of fisheries, as well as the 
peculiar behaviour of the fauna, are the direct outcome of the 
physical conditions referred to above. In the following pages 
I propose to describe some of the fishing methods, and to give 
lists of species obtained by these methods. Biological notes 
on the animals constituting the catch will be published later 
in the Records of the Indian Museum. 


MiupbD-FISHING. 


‘An extremely common method of destruction of fish 
practised in every part of the country is by draining the fishery 
dry and then catching every fish in it by hand. This method 
is seen working in all small fisheries, railway cuttings, roadside 
drains, and small depressions of the ground. When the water 
cannot be drained it is laboriously bailed out.’ ' During rains 
when the country is flooded, a large number of fish leave rivers, 
lakes, and tanks and wander over paddy fields and other low- 
lying parts of the country. Most of the carps come out to 
breed in these shallow waters. When the water begins to fall, 
only a few are able to get back to deeper channels while the 
majority of these fish are stranded in small fisheries. Branches 
of trees are stuck in the pools to attract fish which resort to this 
improvised shelter for safety. The following methods of catching 
fish have been observed :-— 

On the 2nd of January, 1933, a boy was observed catching 
fish (plate 10, fig. 1) at Uttarbhag in the low-lying part of a 

dy field. The greater t of the field was dry and hard, 

t an area of about 38 feet by 21 feet contained soft mud 
with small Is of water. The boy had been moving about 
in this slushy area, and in consequence the water was thick 
with mud and could almost be described as semi-liquid ; it was 





1 De, Rep, Fisheries Eastern Bengal and Assam, p. SS (1910). 
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very foul and was smelling strongly of sulphurated hydrogen. 
In catching the fish the boy first felt about with his hands in 
the mud. Sometimes the movement of the fish, especially when 
it. came up to the surface to take a mouthful of air, disclosed 
its presence at a particular spot whence it was scooped. In 
those areas where the mud was somewhat firm and undisturbed 
the presence of certain species was betrayed by their burrows, 
from which they were very cleverly taken out by the boy. In 
the case of small species swimming in water, both hands were 
used to scoop them out from underneath. On my taking an 
interest in the boy’s catch, which was kept in a small earthen 
po three other boys joined him (plate 10, fig. 2) and in about 
wilf-an-hour's time they brought to me a representative collec- 
tion of animals from this puddle containing $353 specimens. 
The collection contained the following 15 species of fish, 4 
species of prawns, and one species of crab :-— 
Fish. 
lL. Aorta qulio (Ham. Buch.). 
2. Barbus (Puntius) ticto (Ham. Buch.). 
3. Barbus (Puntiiis) sophore (Ham. Buch.). 
4. KHsomus danricus (Ham. Buch.). 
5. NXenentodon cancila (Ham. Buch.). 
6. Panchaax panchax (Ham. Buch.). 
7. Aplocheilus melastiqma McClelland. 
8. Mastacembelus pancalus (Ham. Buch.). 
9. Ophicephalus striatus Bloch. 
10. Ophicephaius punctatus Bloch. 
ll. Anabas testudineus Bl. and Schn. 
12. Nandus nandus (Ham. Buch.). 
13. Ctenogobius alcocki (Annandale). 
14. Glossogobius giuris (Ham. Buch.). 
15. Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus (Bl. and Schn.). 


= 


Prawns. : 
16. Metapeneus monoceros (Fabr.). 
17. Metapeneus brevicornis (M.-Edw.). 
18. Caridina propinqua de Man. | 

 -19. =Palaemon (Eupalaemon) lamerrei M.-Edw. 


ts 








20. Varuna literata (Fabr.). 

th species, the crab was the most abundant, and 
ya he commonest. When the boys 
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ete., are known to breathe air, but there is no doubt that the 
other species mentioned in the list must also be capable of 
making use of atmospheric air for respiration. The salinity of 
the water was 4°38 per mille, but unfortunately I did not take the 
temperature, The temperature of water in the shallow pools 
about 2 P.M. in the afternoon must be considerable. The fauna 
is thus adapted to live in very adverse conditions. 

We were informed that three or four days after our visit 
this portion of the paddy field dried up altogether. When we 
visited the place again on the Sth of February the upper layer 
had become cracked and the surface was covered with a thin 
laver of salts, presumably derived either from the salts originally 
dissolved in the water or by a process of efflorescence from the 
soil. A few holes were observed at the surface and the place 
was dug up to a depth of about 4.feet. A couple of cestivating 
crabs were taken, but no fish was obtained. Probably fishes 
burrow to a much greater depth. 

The most common and very successful method is by 
draining the fishery area dry. As one approaches Uttarbhag 
from Baruipur in January-February, a regular belt of small 
fisheries ' (plate 11, fig. 1) is seen on the left-hand side in front 
of the houses along the road. ‘The road runs on an embankment 
and in making it earth seems to have been dug out from the 
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Text-Fie. 1.—Diagrammatic resentation of a small fishery area at 
Uttarbhag as it was being drained dry for fishing. 





1A water sample taken from thiehannel on the 16th March, 1033, 
| wilin 1 | . believe at oxcept y high tides 
the water of the Piali Nadi flows into this channel, These waters are 
distinctly alkaline, the pH being from 8-2 to 8:4. 
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sides thus forming belts of low-lying lands which are now used 
for fishery purposes. In March the embankment was being 
repaired with the earth dug from the sides, thus rows of fairly 
deep pits had been formed. Each household seemed to have 


‘ enclosed a portion of the channel by means of a fairly high bund 


as soon as the water began to fall. Branches of trees. ete... 
can be seen stuck in the middle of each enclosed area in order 
to prevent the fishery from being fished by means of a cast- 
net and to provide shelter for fishes. When the water falls 
sufficiently low, a small portion of the fishery is enclosed by a 
secondary bund (plate 11, fig. 2) in the middle of which a fish- 





Text-Fice. 2.—The fish-trap usually used in nowd-fishing. 


trap is placed. A deep pit is dug in the small enclosed area and 

ading to it is a small channel from the main area, ‘The water 
is then bailed out from the small pit with an enamelled soup- 
plate, and as this is done the water in the main area flows 
through the trap carrying the fish with it. A piece of old cloth 
is stretched, like a sail, over the secondary bund so as to prevent 
any fish from jumping over this obstruction. By this elaborate 
device all chances of fish getting into the pit are eliminated, 
so that the bailing of water can be done without running the 
risk of accidentally throwing out any fish in the process. 
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When the fishery is drained dry numerous small children 
work over the area (plate 11, fig. 3), collecting the fish and 
crabs that remain in the mud. They carry about an earthen 
pot with them to which they go on transferring their catch. 
In this process branches of trees are removed. In spite of all 
this, it seems that quite a number of fish escape attention, 
After fishing for the day, water is let in the fishery and a few 
days after the process of fishing is repeated. I was informed 
that in an area of about 25 feet square 4 to 5 Ibs. of fish are 
collected, It may seem a poor return for the labour expended, 
but in such calculations it has to be borne in mind that after the 
paddy harvest these people have no work to do, and whatever 
little they can get out of the fishery is very helpful, 

The majority of the fish caught were of a small size, not 
exceeding three inches in length. From a sample of the catch 
obtained on the Sth of February, the following species of fish 
and crustacea have been identified :-— 


Fish. 
1. Aorta gulio (Ham. Buch.). 
2. Barbus (Puntius) sophore (Ham. Buch.). 
3. Hsomus danricus (Ham. Buch.), 
4. Aplocheilus malastigma McClelland, 
5. Ophicephalus striatus Bloch. 
6. Clenogobius alcocki (Annandale). 
7. Glossogobius giuris (Ham. Buch.). 
8. Ambassis ranga (Ham, Buch.). 
Prawns. 


9. Metapeneus brevicornis (M.-Edw.). 
10. Palaemon (ERwpalaemon) lamerrei M.-Edw. 


Crab. 
ll. Varuna literata (Fabr.). 


The greater part of the catch consisted of Barbus (Puntius) 
sophore, and from among prawns the most abundant species 
was Palaemon (Eupalaemon) lamerret, ; 

When deeper and larger fisheries are to be drained, dugouts 
made from trunks of palm-trees are used for bailing out water 
(plate 10, fig. 3). The fishery is usually cut up into sections 


and each section is drained dry (plate 11, fig. 4) and the helpless 


fish are picked up from the mud. Early in March, this method 
of fishing was estaba on both sides of the Diamond Harbour 
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Text-Fia. 3.—The bamboo screen (modified, after De). 
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as high as 2 to 3 feet.‘ A usual feature of these fisheries is 
the presence of a large number of Brahmani kites, which feast 
on the leaping fish or on those that are left struggling on the 
drained fishery-bed, 
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' The leaping habits of Barbus (Puntius) sophore have become pro- 
verbial in the Bengali language. When «a man of small means struts 
about in imitation of rich people, he is said to behave like a sephorr. 
Similarly a tall-talker is characterized os a sophert. In Bengal a Sanskrit 
quotation is current as follows ;— 


Saphari pharphariyate. This is only the last quarter of a Sanskrit 
Sloka attributed to Vararuci. 


“ garnaaerct fast aa Ofwa: | 
WEG SAHIAT PwC BoBC 0” 


ra one Rohita fish which remaine in fathomleas water does not become 
tuous but the small phari madly jumps about already in 
aS lowp water.”* 

| Bengal there is «a similar vernacular expression with reference to 
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5 habits of I such as Catla, Mrigal, and 
a: bss Bae rohahea Em Dp aaa a are well known. Barbus 
| ma ce on account of ita small size, is 
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On enguiry it was found that Barbus sophore is the fish 
extensively collected by this method, though air-breathing 
fishes, such as Ophicephalus, Anabas, Clarias, Saccobranch us, CtO., 
are also obtained in fair quantities. A number of other small 
species are also collected. 

Sometimes the small, shallow fisheries are not drained 
but the fish are caught with the hands while resting on the 
bottom mud. In January several parties of women and girls 
were seen catching fish in pools and ponds along the short branch 
road to the Sonarpur Railway Station. By stooping in knee- 
deep water (plate 11, fig. 4), the fish are searched for in small 
holes and pits at the bottom with the hands, and when caught 
they are put in an earthen pot that is kept Hoating close by. 
1 was informed that certain fish are stupid enough not to move 
away from their retreats when touched with the hands. Crabs 
are also taken out from holes at the bottom. We examined the 
entire catch of a party of three persons and found in it representa- 
tives of three species of fish, viz. Barbus (Puntius) sophore (H.B.), 
Nandus nandus (H.B.), and Glossogobius giuris (H.B.), and one 
species of crab, Potamon sp. The specimens of fish obtained 
were of a somewhat larger size than those obtained by the 
processes of mud-fishing described above. 

The above method of fishing is resorted to in clear water, 
but when the surface is covered with vegetation, as is the case 
with the ponds along the Diamond Harbour Road, small sieve- 
like baskets or nets are used for dragging out fish from mud and 
vegetation. The mesh of these baskets is so fine that even the 
smallest fish cannot escape through it. 


EXPLANATIONS OF PLATES. 
Proate 10, 
Mvup-risHine ts Lower BencGat. 


_ Fig. 1—A_ boy catching fiah at Uttarbhag in the low-lying part 
of a ily field. The small earthen pot by the side of the boy is used 
ae « receptacle for the catch. Notice the muddy nature and the 
shallowness of the water and the stooping gene of the boy when 
feeling about with his hands in the mud for ; 

Fig. 2.—-Four boys collecting fish in the same place as above. They 
piteinedt 353 spacintete in about half-an-hour’s time, Notice the shallow- 
ness of the water and ite distribution into amall pools separated by lumps 
of mud. 

Fig. 3.—In draining larger fisheries, dugoute made from trunks 
of palm used for bailing out water. Notice the four men 


Nartitionsig of @ small axes of thé fishery, A portion of the 
extensive fishery area behind the bamboo-screen may also be noticed. 














Fig. 4.—Water in a large fishery has to be bailed out from several 
ne tatgg: ergata lame ceria: eee neg 2 , drained dry. Notice 
the area between 1 two Sovirkin, Nat aig lpand As 
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be removed from 
fixed in the position of the man on the extreme left of the picture . The 
tall bamboo-screen behind the fixed bailing mechanism may also be 
noticed. 
Puate ii. 
Mvup-risHine tn Lower Benoan. 


Fig. 1.—A small enclosed fishery by the side of the road at Uttarbhag. 
Notice the branches of trees stuck in the middle of the and « 


area enclosed on its left-hand side for bailing out water. 


Fig. 2.—The left-hand ey portions of the above on © somewhat 

of the secon bund. Notice a piece 
of cloth stretched, like a sail, over the scco fund, The woman 
is mending the bund and the man is ing for a while after bailing the 
water with the enamelled plate lying on shore. 

-—When w fishery is drained dry numerous small children 
work area, collecting fish and crabs that remain in the mud. 
ets ee ee ee ny Spon: with then to put 
in thei the other side he bamboo-bridge bails 
i . from a pit in which he is standing. 

a and two girls catching fish in a large 

i (about a mile and a half from Sonarpur Railway 

: for fish in amall holes and pita 

. ne serenee Boe sane a kept 

ying the catch. (The woman in purdah is a Hindu 
sare her daughters). 
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ARTICLE No. 10, 


The House of Gotarzes: a chapter of Parthian 
History in the Shahnameh. 


By Sire J. C. Covaser. 


In his great epic when touching all too briefly on the 
Parthian age, Firdausi tells us with a noble ingenuousness that 
he knew nothing of the history of the Parthians except a few 
royal names : 

el Bad lye Aol 59 23 el Foi nl es lta) 

(l have heard but their names; and have not read of them 
in the book of * Kings’). Nevertheless eminent historians are 


in the Sey he mixed up with the annals of the Kaiyanian 
was impossible indeed to keep out the glorious 


beginning with the murder of prince Farud and ending with the 
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that are described by Tacitus in this connection and needless 
to say it is of supreme literary interest to compare the treatment 
of the same epic event by such masters as Tacitus and Firdausi. 
But apart from such striking comparisons I rest my case on 
the chronological parallelism between the events narrated in 
the epic and the facts of Parthian history. 


THE CENTRAL THEME OF THIS PORTION OF THE SHAHNAMEH. 


I invite attention to the fact that a single thread of 
narration runs through the whole portion of the Shahnameh 
which we are considering—and that central theme is the 
success and glorification of the house of Gudarz (Gotarzes, 
the Parthian king). Indeed I venture to suggest that this 
whole portion of the Persian epic is based upon the number 
of ballads celebrating the exploits of Gudarz (Gotarzes) and 
his family. The narration opens with the murder of the young 
and gifted prince Farud ; and the consequences of that tragedy 
are found to be immediately favourable to the hero Gudarz 
(Gotarzes) who is raised to the chief command im the army, 
as @ consequence. 


os!) eet wire oe she less cole 3 wlth 5L I) Cpt 
we ash tp ohh IS pap et ht po Ff Glpl = 


(Quickly send back Tusa ; the illustrious Gudarz should be thy 
guide in all operations.) 

We might note further that while Gudarz thus gains largely 
by the murder of Farud, an attempt is mace in the account 
to attribute the chief guilt of the murder to other noble men. 
Then follows the struggle between the son and grandson of 
Gudarz (Gotarzes) with Palashan and here again the house of 
Gudarz triumphs. The third phase is the fight with Tazhav ; 
and there also the whole credit is given to Bezan (a relation of 
Gudarz), who not only puts Tazhav to flight but deprives him 
of his beautiful wife Ispanoe: The bias on the side of Gudarz 
can be traced much further. For indeed all other Iranian 
heroes like Tusa and Fariburz are made to do nothing but 
commit blunders from the consequences of which they are saved 
by the intervention either of Gudarz or of some relation of his. 
Thus when Fariburz, the commander-in-chief, is running away 
from the battle, it is Gudarz and his party who save the 
situation as well as the national standard. 
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[Fariburz fled from the centre, and so did the Persians who 
left the field to the enemy. But when Gudarz saw this his 
heart was fired with rage ; and the old man told Bezan to ride 
towards Fariburz and to bring away from him the standard 
of Gaweh.] 

Nor is it enough that commanders like Tusa and Fariburz 
are made to run away while Gotarzes and his offspring are 
left to redeem the day. The hero Gustaham is rescued from 
certain death by one of the house of Gotarzes more than once. 
Then again in the formation of the line of battle it is the house 
of Gotarzes to which the right wing is assigned. 

On these grounds it is submitted in this present paper 
that this portion of the Shahnameh—or rather of its predecessor 
the Bastannameh—was based upon ballads recounting the 
deeds of the house of Gotarzes (Gudarz) which must have been 
very popular in Northern Persia and especially in Hyreania. 
Indeed as late as the time of Firdausi we find such ballads 
relating to the house of Gotarzes still popularly sung and waiting 
to be taken up into histories. For the poets tell us that his 
account of the loves of Bezan (a grandson of Gotarzes) and 
Manizheh was based on a ballad sung to him by a lady of his 
own family. In earlier times such ballads narrating the exploits 
of the heroes of the line of Gotarzes must naturally have been 
much more common. For the topic of the house of Gotarzes 
was indeed one well-suited for the objects of the bard and the 
minstrels. The career of Gotarzes himself was such as to 
appeal to the minstrel and to the poet of Fortune's vicissitudes 
he had the most ample share—now ruling over all Iran and 
playing the part of a champion of Iranian patriotism against 
pretenders supported by Rome ;: at other times fiving to remote 
| | ia and execra as a tyrant, As a warrior he was great 
and Tacitus does justice at once to his ‘terrible courage * 
(Annals, Book XII, 14) and to the skill with which he turned 
tables on his all but victorious foe Carenes by attacking him 
in the rear. He was obviously proud of his martial character, 
for on his coins he describes himself not only as King of Kings 
of the Arians but as ‘ Kalymenos” (champion and military 
_ factotum) of Artabanos. At least twice in his career he showed 

himself | >a pable of hi - ehivalr conduct—first when he 
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placed on record by history. Thus Tacitus speaks of the 
special worship of Hercules’ by Gotarzes. By this deity 
is no doubt intended the angel Verethraghna who was often 
described in Greek records as Hercules Artagnes (cf. Tacitus, 
Annals, Book XIT, 13). 

It might be suggested further that these ballads can still 
be traced in their outlines in the epic of Firdausi. There is, 
to start with, the one relating to the tragedy of Kalat (i.e. 
the murder of Vardanes of Farud), That is followed by— 
though in noway connected with—the ballad about the fight 
between Bezan and Palashan which, as we shall attempt to 
show later, refers to the struggle between the successors of 
Gotarzes with Vologeses I and which very likely led to the 
separation of Hyrcania from Parthia. Then follows another 
poem integral in itself in which celebrates Bezan's exploits against 
Tazhav culminating in the capture of the latter’s beautiful 
wife. So far there have been only descriptions of successful 
wars. But tragedy—almost umnrelieved tragedy, one might 
say, supervenes. There, for example, is the pretty ballad 
about the death of the very young boy Bahram (of the family 
Gotarzes) who performs great exploits but who loses his life 
ultimately in attempting to gratify a boyish whim, when he 
returned to look for a favourite whip on the field of battle. 
Lastly the ballads turn to the disappearance of the house of 
Gotarzes when the heroes fell with their faces to the foe on the 
well-stricken fields of Poshan, Ladan, and Hamawan. In some 
of the most beautifully tragic and pathetic verses of the great 
epic we seem to hear the echoes of the wild accents of grief of 
the ballads which must have stirred the essentially nomadic 
and warlike heart of Parthia for centuries. There is room here 
only to mention a few instances of these accents of passionate 
grief. Thus, 


wile Sh Lp ye gory 57055 we 3' 3—S use 


(Such are the streams of blood of the descendants of 
Gotarzes descending the sides of the mountains, that they are 
like girdles tied to the mountain-side.) 
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(The gate of Gudarz stands emptied of its heroes and warriors. 
Even the stars shed tears on them while in the gardens the 
roses refuse to bloom.) 

The proofs of the hero worship with which Gotarzes and 
his family were regarded by the Parthians are not confined 
to the portion of the Shahnameh under our notice, (I say 
advisedly * by the Parthians '"—since the Sassanides were most 
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unlikely to go out of their way to do such honour to a Parthian 
prince.) For later in course of the epic we find that the 
exploita which, according to the Awesta, were performed by the 
warrior Tusa, are transferred to Gotarzes (Gudarz). Thus in 
verse 53 of the Aban Yasht we find the glory of vanquishing the 
swift sons of Vaisaka (i.e. the warriors Piran and Homan) 
ascribed to the warrior Tusa. But that honour is given in 
the Shahnameh to Gudarz (Gotarzes) and his son Gew. This 
sort of transfer in the face even of religious scriptures shows 
how strong the current of the national sentiment of Parthian ran 
in favour of the house of Gotarzes. One wonders whether 
this attributing of the exploit of Tusa to Gotarzes was due to 
a confusion between the Turanian name Vaisaka with the 
very similar name Vasaces which was borne by the commander 
of cavalry in the army of Vologeses I? This Vasaces is 
mentioned in Tacitus, Annals, Book XV, 8S. 14: and of course 
there was every probability of an encounter between him and 
Gotarzes. 


GUDARZ (GOTARZES). 


Since our hypothesis is that the portion of the Shahnameh 
which we are about to study embodies a series of ballads 
glorifying Gotarzes and his dynasty, we shall begin by comparing 
the main features of the career of Gudarz as described by the 
Shahnameh with what we know of the history of Gotarzes. 
We shall find that in spite of the mingling up of the Gotarzes 
ballads with the saga of the round table of Kaikhusrau, the 
great epic fairly reproduces the leading features of the life of 
the historical hero. Thus in the epic Gudarz is one of the 
leading heroes at the court of King Khusrau who had been 
brought back to ascend the throne from the wilds of Turan 
(Scythia). Similarly in history Gotarzes figures as the 
*Kalymenos’ (.,le,%) or chief warrior of King Artabanus III. 
It is well known that this Artabanus III had been compelled 
to retire to the wilds of Hyrcania ; but later with the help of 
an army of the Dahae and Sakae he came back and reascended 
the throne of Iran. So in the epic, Kaikhusrau is brought 
to Lran by Gew, the son of Gudarz. In history it is * Gotarzes 
Geopothros* who is the right hand man of Artabanus III. 
Further, as we shall see, in the epic it is Gudarz who is raised 
to the command of the Iranian army on the murder of Farud ; 
while as a historical fact Gotarzes was raised to throne on the 
murder of Vardanes. We do not know whether Gotarzes 
had any hand in the formation of the conspiracy which led to 
the murder of Vardanes ; but such a thing was not improbable ; 
and the Shahnameh might be voicing the contemporary belief 
or suspicion when it records that while quite a number of nobles 
assailed the yOu ‘King Farud (Vardanes), it was Bizan and 
Raham (both related to Gudarz) who actually killed him. 
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History tells us indeed that Gotarzes had at the time of this 
murder retired to Hyreania but that would not prevent some 
of his partisans and relations from taking a hand in the tragedy 
at Kalat, especially as Gotarzes was sure to benefit by it. 


FARUD AND VARDANES. 


With this introduction we enter on somewhat detailed 
study of the narratives of the Shahnameh with which we are 
directly concerned and first we must take up the episode of 
Farud. The epic makes Farud a _ half-brother of King 
Kaikhusrau. When the latter sent an army against Turan, 
he had given express orders that the army should avoid the 
famous fortress Kalat in the north-west of Persia, which was 
occupied by Farud. But the general of the army, in a 
rebellious spirit, approaches the fortress. This leads to a 
struggle with Farud who is killed by the grandson of Gudarz 
but only after his arrows have accounted for a number of 
Iranian heroes. When Kaikhusrau heard of this tragedy of 
Kalat he supersedes the general and ultimately appoints Gudarz 
in his place (Warner III, 83). The one person who benefits 
by the murder of Farud is Gudarz: Thus we read in the 
Shahnameh ; 
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(King Kaikhusrau’s orders were to send back the general ‘Tusa 
in disgrace ; at the same time Gudarz is to be made the chief 
adviser in all operations, while his son Gew is to lead the van 
of the army.) 

A comparison of the Farud of the epic and Vardanes of 
history shows close striking parallel. Both are young and 
warlike princes murdered in the prime of life. In character 
they were alike, for Vardanes aroused his nobles to conspiracy 
by his autocratic behaviour (Gutschmidt), while Farud too is 
represented as hot tempered and possesses a biting tongue. 
It is particularly interesting to note that the place where the 
tragedy was enacted was the same both according to the epic 
and the history. Farud is killed at Kalat in North-Western 
Persia ; while Vardanes, when we last hear of him before his 
assassination, is conquering the Dahae and other * intermediate 
tribes’ in the north-west of Persia right up to the river Sind 
which Gutschmidt conjectures to be the Tejend (G. 126 
Tacitus, Annals, XI, 10). Now we know from other sources 
that in these regions the most important movement of the 
day was the advance of the \ s in their victorious 
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career (Gutschmidt, op. cit., p. 133). It is a very significant 
detail that while according to history Vardanes was ivancing 
in the lands of races like the Dahae and Tokharians, Firdausi 
expressly calls the auxiliary of Farud, by the name of Tokhar. 
When we remember that Tokhar is not a man’s name but only 
the name of a tribe, we can see that this is a detail very 
important for the identification of the prince, which tradition 
has luckily preserved for us. From the narrative in the 
Shahnameh we infer that when Vardanes (Farud) was 
assassinated, it was his Tokharian auxiliaries alone who stood 
by him—presumably the Persian nobles being all in the 
conspiracy against the prince (Tacitus, Annals, Book XI, 10): 
for while the epic supplies us with numerous names of the 
assailants of the prince, the only person who assisted him is 
called Tokhar. Both princes again were assassinated by dis- 
obedient Iranian nobles. It might also be added that while 
Farud was the half-brother of King Kaikhusrau. the Vardanes 
of history was the half-brother of King Gotarzes. For as 
Gutschmidt observes, while Vardanes was the son of Artabanus 
III, Gotarzes was in a sense an adopted son of the latter. 
Surely so many coincidences could not be fortuitous: and 
hence we can have no hesitation in identifying Farud with 
Vardanes. At any rate it cannot be seriously argued that there 
existed two Persian princes with very similar names indeed, who 
were both assassinated in their early youth by rebellious nobles ; 
that both were killed in very nearly the same locality, both 
being supported by Tokharian auxiliaries against their [ranian 
assailants. 

The murder of such a prince as Vardanes must have created 
a profound and indelible impression in [ran and it is no matter 
for surprise that the fact was registered alike by history, tradition, 
and poetry. The young prince of great promise who had 
won great victories alike in the West over Seleucia, and over 
Gotarzes and who had carried Parthian power to its greatest 
pitch in the North and West (Gutschmidt 124) was suddenly 
removed. The event must have attracted great attention in 
the countries of the West as well; for when the philosopher 
Philostratus was in want of a hero for his new Cyropaedia, 
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to suggest that the explanation of this procedure was the old 
hatred of the Roman for his age-long rival—the Parthian : and 
t emphasize the fact that the Emperor Caracalla, in whose time 
Philostratus was writing his historical romance, was particularly 
hostile to the Parthians and indeed deemed it perfectly legitimate 
to employ the most ‘detestable treachery ~ (Sykes I, 386) in 
order to gain an advantage over them. Consequently though 
a courtly philosopher like Philostratus would have liked to write 
a new Cyropaedia for the benefit of Caracalla, yet it would have 
naturally seemed to him most impolitic to select a well-known 
King of Parthia to play the part of the new Cyrus. Verv 
discreetly and prudently then this part was assigned to a 
fictitious ‘double’ of the Parthian king who was supposed 
to be a King of India. Nor was there anything violent in 
this supposition ; for about this period we witness the restora- 
tion of the Persian hegemony over nearer Asia and as far as the 
valley of the Indus (Huart 109). Indeed to this restoration 
of the Parthian hegemony the victories of Vardanes in Central 
Asia, which Tacitus refers to, must have contributed materially. 
For we learn from the great Roman historian that Vardanes 
(Farad) won tribute from peoples from whom no Arsasid had 
won it before and that he subdued the intermediate tribes as 
far as the river Sindes. 


PALASHAN AND Vouoceses I anp ITI. 


Classical historians do not supply us with the names of 
the sons or other descendants of Gotarzes. But the authority 
of the Shahnameh which assigns to him ‘ eighty splendid sons ’ 
is reinforced by other indications of a decisive character. Thus 
the historian Tabari mentions one who corresponds to Gew 
(Persian) and Wew (in Pahlavi). A grandson Bezan (Pehlevi 
Wezan) is mentioned by Firdausi, Tabari and many other Eastern 
historians. If I might be permitted a conjecture, the word 
Bezan was in its origin the name of a dynasty or family, since 
it only signifies ‘the son of Gew (or Wew)’. Indeed, it is 
only a Pahlavi translation of the name by which Gotarzes 
in his inscription describes himself—* Geopothros (=the 
son of Gew)’. 

As mentioned above, in classical history there is no express 
mention of the exploits of these descendants of Gotarzes, 
But it is significant that all through the reign of Vologeses I 
(who came to the throne soon after the death of Gotarzes), 
Hyrcania was trying to break away and to form an independent 
state and that it succeeded at last in achieving its object with 
the result that after a decade's struggle Lig seapen had to 
acknowledge its independence by a treaty. e then call to 
mind that Hyrcania was in a sense identified with Gotarzes 
and his family, since both he and his grandfather used it as 
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a place of refuge whenever they were defeated and lost their 
hold over the rest of Iran. Indeed Rawlinson infers that by 
“ treaty between Gotarzes and Vardanes I, Hyrcania has been 
assigned to the former and that it was on that condition that 
the former agreed to relinquish his claims to the Parthian 
crown in favour of the latter. Putting these facts together 
one can safely infer that the rebellion in Hyrcania represented 
a civil war between the family of Gotarzes (which had alwavs 
represented Hyrcania) on the one hand and the house of 
Vologeses I on the other. This inference is corroborated by 
the narrative in the Shahnameh which records the struggle 
between Bezan and Palashan. As we have seen Bezan (in 
Pehlavi Wezan) was, at least to begin with, a generic name 
for the family of Gotarzes. The name Palashan, on the other 
hand, is the Persian form of the Parthian name Walagash 
(Wologeses) (cf. Justi’s Jranisches Namenbuch, pp. 240 and 344). 
The plural form Palashan is significant, because several sovereigns 
of the same name and family followed each other. Thus we 
find that the Shahnameh and classical history corroborate each 
other and shed supplementary light on events. In the main 
the Shahnameh is found to be correct, though it symbolizes a 
ten years’ civil war between the houses of Gotarzes and 
Vologeses I by a single combat in the desert and ends it equally 
summarily by the death of Palashan. For according to most 
authorities Vologeses I had a long career and died a natural 
death. But there are other authorities who believe that the 
long reign ascribed generally to Vologeses I covers two shorter 
royal careers—one of which might easily have terminated 
fatally in the course of the long and bitter civil war. 


ISPANOE AND ZENORIA. 


The next Parthian episode in the Shahnameh is the defeat 
of Tazhavy by Bezan. e latter pursues his opponent Tazhaw 
who made a noble effort to take away and save his wife Ispanve 
with him on his horse. After a gallant effort, however, he was 

| compelled by circumstances to leave his wife to her fate. I 
beg leave to quote the episode of the flight of Tazhav as 
at translated from the Shahnameh by the Warners : 
— ss He urged his steed toward the castle-gate, 
a abet oa ae | -Pursued thus by Bizhan at lightning speed, 
ss And, when he heard the castle, Ispanwi 
T Sol Be ‘Came: vailing with her face suffused with tears, 
_  -—- And cried out loudly to him : * O Tazhav ! 
_ Where are thy host, thy mettle, and thy might 
ouldst turn thy back upon me thus, 
this castle shamefully / 
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The heart of proud Tazhayv was set on fire, 
And his cheeks flamed. She mounted swift as wind 
Behind him on his steed and clasped his waist. 
He rushed along like dust with Ispanwi ; 
They made toward Turan, The charger sped 
Awhile till man and beast were both fordone, 
And then Tazhav addressed his handmaid, saying :-— 
*O my fair mate! here is a grievous case ! 
My charger is exhausted with this work, 
Foes are behind, in front is a ravine, 
And though we race Bizhan some distance yet 
Still they will have their will of us at last ; 
So as they are not enemies to thee 
Remain behind while Ll urge on my horse.’ 
Then Ispanwi alighted from the steed : 
Tazhavw's face was all tears at losing her, 
Yet sped he on to reach Afrasiyab, 


This is a beautiful piece of poetic description from the 
great epic. But the poetic incident finds such a wonderfully 
close parallel in an actual event from contemporary Parthian 
history recorded by Tacitus that identity of the two episodes 
becomes most probable. Let us remember, again, that in- 
ferentially from Firdausi’s account the incident occurred during 
the reign of Vologeses I, since its hero is again the same Bezan 
who was the foe of Palashan (Vologeses). According to Tacitus 
also (Annals, Book XII, 51), the event happened in the time 
of Vologeses |. The names of the husbands are indeed different ; 
Firdausi calls him by the name of Tazhav, while he is called 
Rhadamistus in Tacitus. On the other hand, the names of 
the heroines are not very different—being Zenobia in the Annals 
of Tacitus, and Ispanoe in the Shahnameh. It is difficult at 
least to believe that in the reign of the same prince Me, ce 
I. two incidents of so singular a character and remarkable in 
their resemblance to each other took place as are recorded in 
the two great authors. It is such a rare treat to compare the 
treatment of the same incident by masters like Firdausi and 
Tacitus that I anesee raat seers the relevant paragraph 
from Tacitus by Chu an ab : 

+ ehedamistus had no mieaiisof escape but in the swiftness 
of the horse which bore him and his wife away. Pregnan 
she was, somehow or other, out of fear of the 
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with dreadful deeds, he unsheathed his scymitar, and havin 
stabbed her, dragged her to the bank of the Araxes and een: 
mitted her to the stream, so that her very body might be swept 
away. Then in headlong flight he hurried to Iberia. hix ancestral 
kingdom, Zenobia meanwhile (this was her name), as she vet 
breathed and showed signs of life on the calm water at the 
river's edge, was perceived by some shepherds, who inferring 
from her noble appearance that she was no base-born woman, 
bound up her wound and applied to it their rustic remedies 
soon as they knew her name and her adventure. they 
conveyed her to the city of Artaxata, whence she was conducted 
at the public charge to Tiridates, who received her kindly and 
treated her as a royal person.’ i 


THE BALLAD OF BEZAN AND MENIZEH. 


A critic might well raise the objection that according to 
Tacitus the heroine Zenobia as well as her husband Rhadamiatus 
belonged to Armenia; that the incident of the flight of the 
two occurred in Armenia, and finally that we have so far given 
no proof that the house of Gotarzes was in any way connected 
with that country. To these queries the reply might be made 
that abundant proof can be furnished from the Shahnamelh 
and other sources of the part taken by Bezan (descendants of 
Gew, the house of Gotarzes) in the affairs of Armenia. In the 
first place reference might be made to the ballad of Bezan and 
Menizeh incorporated in the Shahnameh. Following the usual! 
convention in that epic (in which Afrasyab is made the general, 
and sole adversary of all Knights of the round table) Menizel 
is represented as the daughter of that Turanian king. As «a 
matter of fact, as Justi has shown, Menizeh is the feminine 
form of the Parthian name Manec. Now a Parthian of that 
name held command for the Parthian king in Armenia and 
defeated the famous Roman general Corbulo (cf. Tacitus, 
Annals, Book XV, 2-4). What is again most important for 
our and for the history of the house of Gotarzes is 
that this noble man Manec lived in the time of King Vologeses | 
and it was this king who carried on (what Tacitus calls) * the 
old feud’ with the house of Gotarzes. ae ahs ee 
_ which might be said to give something li it te to the 

ha | which have Tisai poetized in the ballad of 
The presence of a noble of the name 
and the existence of constant civil 
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boisterous °. There is also the ancient tradition which lingered 
in Armenia that Bezan (of the house of Gotarzes) was imprisoned 
for his love of Menizeh in a cave at the place called Phyatkaran 
in that country—a tradition of which we learn from Mose’s 
Geography. Nor does even this exhaust the proof of the 
activity of Bezan in Armenia. The Shahnameh begins the 
episode by observing that King Kaikhusrau had deputed 
Bezan to relieve the people of Arman (Armenians) from the 
inroads of wild boars. Moreover, the companion of Bezan’s 
adventures in the ballad bears the name of Gurgin (Warkaina 
in Pehlevi). Now a reference to this name in Justi’s Namenbuch 
will show how often it was borne by princes and nobles of old 
Iberia and Armenia. Indeed it is very remarkable how names 
of the house of Gotarzes—particularly those of Gew, Gurazeh, 
and Bezan have lingered among the noble houses of Georgia 
and Iberia almost up to our own days, | 

These very names were used, even in South Russia for 
some centuries. I emphasize this in order to show the general 
and long continued popularity of the legends of the house of 
Gotarzes in Northern [ran and adjacent countries like Armenia, 
since it is popular legends which are often the sources of current 
names. 


DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF GOTARZES. 


That national tradition and minstrelsy which extolled 
so well the exploits of the house of Gotarzes did not fail to 
gild its abrupt decline, even though classical history has failed 
to give us any direct description of it. Nevertheless, we get 
some hints even from Roman historians of great nomadic 
movements which were bound to prove very prejudicial to the 
house of Gotarzes which ruled over Hyrecania. It is very 
significant that the house of Gotarzes suddenly disappears from 
view in Parthian history as left to us by classical historians, nor 
are we left quite without any clue as to the cause of this 
catastrophe. In the reign of Vologeses I, Parthia, Media, and 
Armenia as well as the Near East were overrun by nomads 
like the Alani from the East coast of the Caspian and by the 
Kushans who were driving the Tokharians before them 
(Gutschmidt, pp. 133-37, Rawlinson Parthia, pp. 294-6, Sykes, 
Vol. I, p. 379). As regards the Alani it has been sup 
that their intérvention was invited by the Hyrcanians them- 
selves. But the Kushan and other nomadic invasions were of 
a different character, and it seems most probable that the 
house of Gotarzes suffered severely in the struggle which must 
have taken place. Hyrcania, it is true, continued an independent 
existence for decades, since it sent an embassy to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius about the year 155 A.D. (Gutschmidt, p. 134). 
But we hear no more of the house of Gotarzes, 
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What we can thus merely conjecture from our know 

of classical history and of Kushan invasions is amply described 
in the Shahnameh, There we have poetic descriptions of the 
heavy losses sustained by the family of Gotarzes in the course 
of wars with Kamus, the Kushan chief and other Turanian 
chiefs. Of course in the Shahnameh all invasions from Central 
Asia are attributed to the instigation of King Afrasyab. But 
the descriptions in the Shahnameh leave us in no doubt about 
the vast and mixed nomad army of Kushans and other races 
which rushed down on the North and West of Parthia. The 
passage from Firdausi dealing with description of the allied 
and mixed nomads has been so well-translated by the Warners 
that L beg leave to quote from their version : 
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‘The mighty Rustam climbed the heights to view 
The Khan and army of Turan ; he saw 
A host so mighty that the sea of Rum 
Seemed but a Jump of wax compared to them ! 
The troops were from Kashan and Shakn and Wahr, 
With divers coats of mail and divers helms, 
Troops from Chaghan and Chin, Saklab and Hind, 
Gahan and Rum, Sind and the Indus-banks. 
In every quarter there were alien tongues, 
Strange flags and meats !° 


t compliment is paid in the Persian epic to the 


A 
leader of the Kushans. 
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Nor is the actual course which the Kushan’s invasion 
followed historically in various directions left obscure in the 
topic. For, as their leader says: 


Be ly MS pe G2 Se Cr ot! ily By ae 
2 52d Fe betty yp gels whey? htt 5 Bye 6 
cts I ES IN UIT Ceo Bee FO 
rules wy M55 ert or! som 7 Sr OM 
wad yt ht dle af gil wala ay 9 Doe 9 S295 5 WW) 
col & Lou;! lol ss 45 af este SG) ole! ay 5 


‘Then will IL part our army into three, 
And darken the Lranian monarch’s day. 

I will dispatch one army unto Balkh, 

And make day bitter to the Lranians, 
Another to Kabulistan and bring 

Kabul the ashes of Zabulistan, 

And lead the third compact of mighty Turkmans 
And Lions 'gainst tran. I will spare none, 
Not women, little children, young or old, 
But overthrow Iran, both field and fell. 
May not a hand or foot be left to them !' 


It was in such struggle with the nomadic invasion that the 
great catastrophe of the house of Gotarzes happened ; 


Ft 5 wlo,F 5 oe ~— yFoly—sF joy—F rad 3° 


wee SLL - oF plage WL) LL! pp HL 
wa 9 SSS 5 hee wh) 

‘ The portal of the palace of Gudarz, 

Son of Kishwad, is void of men of war 


And chiefs. ‘The very stars are wailing them, 


The rose no longer groweth in the garden, | 
The world through Re is filled with dust and blood.’ 


*f- 


CHRONOLOGICAL PARALLELISM. 


i migh to give a brief and convenient 
thi adh ie parallelism between the narrative 


in the Shahnameh and the sequence of events in Parthian — 
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Parthian history. Narrative of Shahnameh. 
Vardanes assassinated (45 A.D.). Death of Farud. 
Reign of Gotarzes (51 A_D.), Gudarz made commander. 
Reign of Vologeses IT and civil Bezan’« combats with Pala- 
wars in Parthia (A.D. 51-75). shan. 
(The flight of Rhadamistus (Tazhav is pursued and de- 
and the capture of his wife prived not his wife Ispanoe.) 


Zenobia A.D. 51 7) 
Invasion of Parthia by the The battles of Ladan and 
Alani and the Kuushans. Hamfiwan; the war of 
Kamus the Kushani. 


Obviously the parallelism of history and epic is very close 
chronologically and such substantial parallelism strongly con- 
firms our identification of particular heroes and incidents of 
the epic with those of history. 


ARGUMENT FROM THE MerHODS or WaARERFARE. 


Another corroborative argument for our view (that in 
the episodes in question we are dealing with Parthian history) 
is to be found in the methods of warfare employed. The 
accounts of fighting are highly realistic and give excellent 
examples of archery and cavalry engagements—aspects of war 
in which the Parthians excelled. The conventions and fictions 
of eens which Firdausi observes in other parts of the epic 
are pped here. Elsewhere the whole course of war is made 
to depend upon a single combat in which the Lranian hero— 
be it Rustam or Kershasp infallibly kills his opponent with a 
stroke of sword or mace and the victory is won; not so in the 
episodes with which we are concerned. There, to take but one 
example, one l[ranian hero after another is unhorsed or disabled 
by the well-directed arrows of Farud (Vardanes). Just so we 
can imagine that the historical Vardanes must have faced the 
attack of the nobles who had conspired against him and must 
have brought down several of them by his skilful archery before 
he was overpowered. Let us glance next at the combat between 
Bezan and Palashan. Here again we seem to have before us a 
typical case of a cavalry raid and a sudden encounter and clash 
between two mounted bodies. The spirited passage in the 
| 1¢h is well-translated by the Warners : 
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‘ Now Palashan, who had brought down a deer, 
Was roasting some kabab upon a fire, 

And eating with his bow upon his arm, 

The while his horse was ranging free to graze 

It saw afar the charger of Bizhan, ; 
Neighed loudly, and ran in ; so Palashan 

Knew that a horseman came prepared for fight, 
And shouted to Bizhan.’ 

Finally, we come to the great struggles at Ladan and 
Hamawan with the allied nomads from Tartary and Central 
Asia. Here, again, the accounts of warfare in the Shahnameh 
are highly realistic and there is a very and exact pointing of 
the might of the allied nomads advancing on Persia and the 
manceuvres and shifts to which the Lranian army facing them 
had to resort. Thus we find Fariburz, the Iranian general, 
resorting to a truce in order to gain time. Not succeeding in 
this the Iranians retire and fortify themselves on Mount 
Hamawan and thence attempt night attacks on the foe. In a 
word, in the episodes with which we are dealing, the usual poetic 
conventions are laid aside and the Lranians (Parthians in this 
case) on the one hand and the nomads on the other are 
unmistakably realistic and life like. 


CAUSES OF THE UNRIVALLED POPULARITY OF THE HOUSE OF 
(JOTARZES IN PARTHIA. 


The last problem which we shall discuss in the present 
paper is this : how can we account for the unrivalled popularity 
of the house of Gotarzes in the whole range of Parthian heroes 
and princes ? Parthia produced many princes far more eminent 
than Gotarzes. There is, for example, Mithradates Il who saved 
Parthia and expanded it by the crushing defeats which he 
inflicted on the Sakae. There was Orodes I in whose time 
Crassus was defeated and slain: There was prince Pacorus 
who conquered Syria and Phrates [V who withstood and drove 
back Mark Antony. Yet none of them are remembered in 
the national epic. While they are utterly forgotten, to 
Gotarzes, and his family are devoted hundreds of pages in the 
Shahnameh ; and yet, in the opinion of an able historian like 
Rawlinson, the civil wars by Gotarzes and his successors 
were a main factor in the decline of Parthia. 

We have seen already how many episodes in the Shahnameh 
are devoted to the house of Gotarzes. Let us now contrast 
with the slight mention made of some other Parthian heroes in 
the great epic. It might be mentioned that the only sequential 
narration of exploits among the Parthian notabilities is reserved 


for the house of Gotarzes—the others being ven, 80 to say, 


only occasional look in. ‘Thus the claims of the great hou: 
of Karen which not only up Parthian monarchy but pro- 


duced some of the finest heroes of the Sassanian age could not * 


» 
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} be entirely overlooked in the Shahnameh. But, as we have 
said, the mention is brief and occasional. A Karen is mentioned 
in the age of Minochihr and his successors and others in the 
ages of Shapor II, Yezdegerd I, Bahram Gor. The virtues of 
a Sokhra or Sufrai are mentioned under kings Peroz and Kobad. 
And if the house of Karen had to be content with occasional 
mention, other families could not expect more. The famous 
house of Mihran comes into view only now and then in the 
persons of Milad and of Gurgin; even of such prominence it 
owed a great proportion to ite feud with the house of Gotarzes. 
As for the other great Parthian house of Suren, which counted 
in its genealogy, several king makers as well as the great general 
who defeated Crassus, it is unrepresented in the Shahnameh, 
except by the traitor Mahoi Suri who betrayed the last 
Sassanian monarch. 

But while the house of Gotarzes had the good fortune 
to secure the lion’s share of poetic fame in the national epic, 
it received something like apotheosis in religious works like the 
Dadistan-i-Dinik. There its ancestor Gew is mentioned as one 
of the heroes who will assist in the work of inaugurating the 
millennium (West, Pehleri Texts, 1, 78). 

How then can we account for the pre-eminence accorded 
to the house of Gotarzes both in the national epic as well as in 
religious tradition ? A conjectural reply is alone possible 

nder the circumstances, but a comprehensive study of the 

history of Gotarzes and his family does suggest some considera- 

tions very relevant to the matter. One great title of Gotarzes 

and his descendants to great national gratitude and historical 

reputation was its successful assertion of the independence of 

the Hyrcanian nation against Parthia after a long period of 

dependence. They not only secured its independence but 

obtained for it an international recognition as we learn from 
the embassies sent by it to Rome. 

A still greater and indeed indisputable title of the house of 
Gotarzes to epic renown was the gallant resistance which 
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An additional factor must be taken into account which 
contributed to the glorification of the house of Gotarzes. As 
Dr. Gray (of Columbia University) has pointed out it was in 
the East and North of Iran that the religious tradition of 
Zoroastrians was formed. As a result, Median and Parthian 
kings, provided they struck the popular imagination sufficiently, 
had a chance of receiving apotheosis; but not one of the 
Achaemenid or Sassanide kings from the West could aspire to 
it. I have attempted to show in my paper on ‘ Azi Dahika 
in History and Legend’? that it was King Huwakhshatara 
(Cvaxares) of Media who was apotheosized as Hushedar, one 
of the leading heroes of the Iranian millennium. He owed 
this greatness to his conquest of Nineveh and his success in 
meeting the great Scythian incursion of his day. It might be 
conjectured that the apotheosis of the hero Gew (of the family 
of Gotarzes) was to some extent due to the brave opposition 
which he and his family offered to the Kushan and other nomadic 
invasions of their time. 

It is necessary to add a word regarding the artistic effect 
upon the Iranian epos of the grafting of the history of the Parthian 
house of Gotarzes upon the much older legend of Kai 
Khusrau which goes back to the age of the Awesta. To put 
the matter quite briefiy, from the historical point of view, the 
result was hopeless entanglement and confusion of accounts 
belonging to widely different period. But from the artistic 
point of view the result has been unexpectedly brilliant—thanks 
to the consummate skill both of Firdausi and of the. earlier 
ballad-mongers on whose compositions he drew. In the first 
place, flesh and blood was added to the meagre outlines of the 
wars of Kai Khusrau with which the Awesta had supplied 
posterity. The void left by the Awesta was filled up with stirring 
events from Parthian history. The bards and admirers of the 
Parthian dynasties and families were also gratified by the fact 
that the glory and exploits of these houses were clothed in the 
halo and prestige of an indefinitely remote past. We, too, have 
reason to be gratified as lovers of poetry ; for the piling up 
of the tragedy of the house of Gotarzes on that of Siyawas 
and his great son has called out the full genius and powers of 
Firdausi and his nameless predecessors and has given them a 
task of immense poetic possibilities. The national poetic genius 
was beautifully adapted to the treatment and tracing of vendettas 
and tragedies: and the mixing up of knightly ex loits, tragic 
events and stern vendettas of the houses of Kai Khusrau and 
Gotarzes furnished the bards with a milieu in which they could 
revel and an atmosphere in which the brightest as well as the 
most sombre colours could be employed alternately to the 
greatest artistic advantage. 

‘ 1 J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXVI, 1930, page 467. 
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The Sraosha Yasht; its place in the History of 
Mysticism. 


By Sm J. C. Covasee. 


In some earlier papers which I read before this Society I 
have attempted to trace the interrelations and parallelisms 
of the legends and cults of old Iran and China. In the present 
paper I shall endeavour to show how closely intertwined are the 
roots of the venerable mystic systems of the two countries. 

_ ° Inter alia it will appear how little ground there is for the belief 
that the development of Sufism was not influenced by mystic 
tradition of old Persia. Indeed even in an earlier paper of 
mine reference was made to one of the eternal symbols of eastern 
mysticism and there was shown the connection between the 
Sin-Mereg of the Bahram Yasht, the ‘ Sien-Ho’ of the Taoist 
symbolism and the ‘angd@ of Sufism. The Bahram Yasht and 
other Yasht contains much plant and bird symbolism which is 
of great significance in the evolution of Mysticism, e.g. the 
raven, the pheonix, and ‘the tree of all remedies’. But the 
Sraosha~ Yasht, I submit, stands highest in the old Lranian 
presentation of mysticism, inasmuch as it deals exclusively 
and pretty fully with problem of problems of mysticism—the 
nature and aspects of perfect saintship. An attempt will be 
made here to discuss the interrelations of the mystical aspect 
of the Sraosha Yasht with the Taoist system on the one band 
and with Sufi doctrines on the other. The analogies of the old 
Zoroastrian mysticism (as represented in the Sraosha Yasht) 

to the Taoist teaching will be found to be of great interest ; 
and so will also be the anticipations of Sufism to be met with 
in that Yasht. 

Regarding the exact position occupied by Sraosha in the 
heavenly host there has been and there is room for much 
speculation. He is not one of the Archangels, though he is 
admitted to participation in the Council of the Archangels 
(ef. Jackson, The Iranian Religion, p. 46). Nor is he an angel 
in the sense of being assigned the guardianship of any of the 
various elements in the world (/b., 47). Yet according to the 
Pahlavi texts he is ‘the Salar-i-daman-i-Hormazd’ ~* the 
leader of the creation of God’. In the Gathas he 1s put even 
side by side with Kshathra, or the Dominion of God. 2 as 
has regarded him as a god of light ; and Tiele considered him 
personified abstraction of obedience. Dr. Jackson 
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Dr. Jackson a little further and to designate Sraosha as ‘ the 
saint-god" or ‘as the spirit or genius of saintship’. At 
any rate we shall adopt this idea as a working hypothesis for 
our study and -see how it will fit in with the descriptions of 
Sraosha to be found in the Yasht called after his name. But 
first let us paraphrase a little the title * saint-god” which we 
have just adopted. In the history of theology, the priest- 
god or saint-god has always had a double aspect. He is some- 
times the god merging into the man and the saint. On other 
occasions he is the saint (priest) merging into god head, and 
that is surely the objective of all systems of mysticism, for no 
system of mysticism can separate the perfect saintship from 
god head. The perfect saint is in a sense also admitted to the 
counsel of Archangels: he is a ‘ priest-god*; he is also the 
‘leader of the Divine creation ’ ; and it is the spirit of saintship 
which in its eternal vigils ‘guards the sleeping world’; and 
the Sraosha Yasht emphasizes all these aspects. 


ARODE AND LOCALITY ASSIGNED TO SRAOSHA,. 


We shall begin by examining the locality assigned by 
Zoroastrian mysticism to this ‘ priest-god" or ‘genius of 
saintship ’, and compare this locality with the situation 
assigned to the highest mystic power or entity in other systems 
of Mysticism. We get our answer from Yasna 57 where Sraosha 
is assigned a victorious house on the highest mountain top— 
that of the Haraiti Bareza—a house * which is self-lighted from 
within and decked with stars on the outside’. The Rashna 
Yasht identifies the mountain as the one round which the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars revolve (¥¢., 12.25). Fortunately, through the 
version of Nairyosang, the traditional view of the position of 
the Haraiti Bareza is known to us. Nairyosang confidently 
identifies that mountain with Mount Meru and thus the Avesta 
and traditions place the location of Sraosha by the Polar axis. 
The identification of the Haraiti Bareza and Meru was most 
probably based upon the belief in the Yashts that the sun and 
stars revolve round the former and the similar belief held about 
Mt. Meru in the Indian epies (cf. Hopkyns, Epic Mythology, 
p. 10), It might be added that in the Indian epics Mt. Meru 
is self-luminous just as the house of Sraosha on the Haraiti 
Bereza is said to be self-luminous. Again, while in the Awesta 


the spirit of saintship in the person of Sraosha is located by 


the polar axis (round which the sun and stars revolve) in the 
Indian epic the seven Devarshis headed by Vasishtha ‘have 
their rising and setting as stars on Meru in the North ' (Hopkyns, 


op. cit., pp. 181-182). We see thus already a confirmation 


from comparative Mythology of the hypothesis with which 
we charted aheat of identifying Sraosha with the genius of 


saintship. 
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It is here too that we get our first parallel from Taoist 
conceptions of the genius of saintship; for the Taoists also 
make the region of the Pole-star the location of such saintly 
genius, Thus we read in the Taoist tract called the *° Thai- 
shang * that ‘there are also the spirit-rulers in the three pairs 
of the Thai stars of the Northern Bushel’ (i.e. the Great Bear) 
(cf. S.BLE., Vol. 40, p. 236). The idea of the mountain as 
found in the Haraiti Bereza is also found among the Taoists 
for the Thai stars are called a mountain (S.L.F., Vol. 34, 
p. 167). Indeed the reaching of the summit of saintship by 
any one is described as having attained the North Pole, Thus 
Chwang-tse observes that Yu-Chiang got the Tao and * by 
it was set on the North Pole’ (S.8_E., Vol. 39, p. 245). Again 
as regards the well-known ‘ Classic of the Pivot of the Jade’, 
it is observed that its object is to teach men to discipline and 
refine their spirit and the name of the classic has been illustrated 
by referring to the North Star which is called * the Pivot of the 
sky revolving in its place and carrying round with it all other 
heavenly bodies * (cf. S.B.£., Vol. 40, p. 265). Here we have the 
parallel to the Awesta idea of * Sun, Moon, and Stars going round 
the Haraiti Bereza °. 

Here also we come upon the first traces of the influence 
of old Persian mysticism upon the Sufi doctrines. For the 
idea of the connection of the genius of saintship with the North 
Pole which we have traced in Sraosha Yasht and in the Taoist 
texts is also strongly emphasized in the Sufi system. There 
the great saint of any particular age is called the Qutb (the 
Pole). This conception runs through the whole literature of 
Sufism. As the Sufi system developed mainly in Iraq and 
Khorasan which are provinces of Persia it is far more probable 
that it was influenced by Iranian concepts about the nature of 
saintship though of course the influence of Taoism cannot be 
neglected. In this connection it is to be noted that the Sufi 
doctrine of saintship was perfected by Hakim Tirmidhi (cf. 
Nicholson’s Translation of the Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 210) and that 
Tirmidh was situated in Central Asia—the common focus of 
Iranian and Taoist mysticism. ; 

The above consideration and some others which we shall 
presently adduce make it almost certain that the Suh doctrine 
of Saintship ( <9, ) was formed to a considerable extent 
under Iranian and Taoist influences. Let us take another 
important instance of this form what might be called the 
numerology of the Sufi doctrine of saintship. Thus we are told 
in the Kashf al-Mahjub (Nicholson’s Translation, pp. 213-214) 
‘that in any age there is a certain number and hierarchy of 
saints. ‘Of those who have power to loose and to bind there 
are 300 called Akhyar, and forty called Abdal, and seven 
ealled Abrar, and three called Nuquaba and one called Qutb 
‘ (or Pole-star). With this let us compare the numerical 
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configuration of the ancient mystical Chinese hall of Mi ‘ 
on . ) M -tan 
which formed the Chinese conception of mystical bhecarcliy : 
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We shall see that the numerology here corresponds exactly 
in every detail to that of the Sufi doctrine of saints. We note 
in the plan of the Ming-tang that the head or chief pontiff of 
mysticism represented by the number ‘one’ is placed in 
the due north and that number represents the Qutb (or North 
Pole of the Sufis). The numbers 3 and 7 are ranged on the 
right and the left of this chief figure. We remember that in 
the Sufi doctrine of saints these numbers represent the Nuqaba 
and the Abrar respectively. If we add up the numbers on 
the periphery of the figure we get (4+ 3+8+4+1+4+6+7+42+4+9)=—40 
which is the number of the Abdal. If we multiply inter se 
the numbers on each side of the square and add them we get vy 
the number of the Akhyar. Thus (4x9x2)+(2x=7x6)+ r 
(6x 1x8)+(4x3*8)=—300. There remain the number of 
Awtads, viz. 4 which is got by taking the number of the five 
polar mounts and deducting one for the North Pole which 
has been counted already. or a good discussion of the palace 
of Ming-tang I would refer the reader to Marcel Granet’s _ 

* Danses et Legendes de la Chine Ancienne, pp. 116-118", 
) ering now envisaged the self-illuminated and star- ~~ 
ap ed ‘house of Sraosha’ as well as the Chinese mystical 
_ * palace of Ming-tang’ (as places in which the genius of saintship 
is enthroned in the North) we have to find a parallel in the te %& 
‘Sufi system. This parallel is interesting enough, as we have 
Si sere: en Arabian Gontribution in the shapelote ‘ken Thal 
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Mazda and the Amesha Spentas but also ‘the two protectors 
and creators who created all creation’. That passage has baffled 
commentators and can only make sense if we accept the help 
of the Taoist doctrine of the Yin and the Yang as the two 
creators ; for obviously we cannot imagine Sraosha as worship- 
ping Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. According to the Taoists 
all things are produced by the Yin and the Yang reflecting 
light on each other, covering each other and regulating each 
other (S.B_E., Vol. 40, p. 128), and so the Yin and Yang con- 
stitute ‘the two producers’. The Yin and Yang are in fact 
the two-fold states of the primary ether (S.B_E., Vol. 40, p. 47), 
and the duty and delight of the perfect man is fh contemplating 
the play of the Yin and Yang. It is in this sense only that 
we have to interpret the particular passage in the Sraosha 
Yasht for, as the ‘ priest-god" or ‘genius of saintship’ it 
is the task of Sraosha to watch the interplay of controlling 
forces like the Vin and Yang. The place given to the ‘ two 
producers and protectors’ in the particular section of the 
Sraosha Yasht deserves to be studied in order to get any exact 
idea of their nature. The ‘two producers” are placed not only 
after Ahura Mazda but after the Amesha Spentas and so they 
can only be regulative forces of nature parallel and similar 
to the Yin and Yang. It is interesting also to note the 
parallelism of the order of worship mentioned in the Sraosha 
Vasht and that which according to Ssema Tsien was observed 
by the ancient Emperors of China. The Yasht puts Ahura 
Mazda first, then introduces the Amesha Spentas and finally 
brings in the two controlling forces. In the same way the 
old Emperors of China worshipped first the Lord of Heaven, 
then the Lords of Earth and War, and after then the lords 
of the Yang and Yin operations (see S.B.E., Vol. 39, p. 41, 
note 1). In this connection it is interesting to note that 
according to Taoist traditions the Great Bear eontrols Yin 
and Yang and we have already noted the connection of Sraosha 
with the regions of the Polar Star and Great Bear. 

On account of the very strict monotheism prevalent in 
Islam no direct emphasis could be laid by the Sufis upon 
regulating forces like Yin and Yang. But it was not possible 
to shut out such speculation entirely, for dualism might almost 
be said to form a category of religious psychology. The Sufi 
writers have many doctrines which assume the Yin and Yang 
theory. Thus Jalaluddin Rumi observes (20) : 
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[The sky keeps wandering (revolving) about the earth, just 
as men go about their occupations for the sake of their wives. 
Now this earth acts like a wife and exerts itself to bear children 
and to nurse them. Consequently, Oh wise man, you must 
consider the sky and the earth as intelligent beings. If these 
two lovers (the sky and the earth) do not enjoy each other, 
why do they stick to each other like man and wife 7] 

This is almost a rendering of the view of the Taoist 
philosophers who regarded heaven and earth as the principles 
of Yin and Yang. Thus Chang Heng states: ‘ Heaven has 
its substance in Yang, therefore it is round and thereby moves. 
Karth has its siibstance in Yin, therefore it is flat and thereby 
motionless. The moved pours out and fecundates, the unmoved 
contracts and breeds" (A. Forke, World-conception of the 
Chinese, pp. 176-177). In fact heaven and Earth symbolized 
Yin and Yang in all Taoist and Confucian literature. 


SRAOSHA AS RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


The Sraosha Yasht puts a great emphasis upon the 
capacity of the priest-god as a teacher of religion and as a 
repository of sound theological doctrine. He is the first reciter 
and student of the five Gathas (Yasna, 57, ILI, 8). He wields 
as his weapon the prayer Ahuna-Vairyva and the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti and the Fsus6 Manthra. But besides this religious 
equipment as the Sraosha Yasht tells us the Creator and the 
Archangels come forward to bear witness to the correctness 
of the doctrine taught by Sraosha. Obviously if Sraosha was 
only conceived as an angel it would be irrelevant to emphasize 
soundness of doctrine. No one ever suspected an angel of 
heretical leanings or of unsound doctrine. It is only since 
Sraosha is also a representative of the saint that the Yasht 
calls on Ahuramazda and the archangels to guarantee the 
soundness of his teaching (Yasna, 57, X, 24). For as 
representing sainthood Sraosha is a god-man. In fact this 
special divine testimony claimed for the correctness of the 
doctrine of Sraosha implies the existence of an esoteric doctrine 
taught by the representatives of the Sraosha cult which et 

ily have been questioned by the orthodox clergy of the day 
and which required for its acceptance by the orthodox public 
special and emphatic guarantees. 


His * BARSOM.’ 

Sraosha was not only the first of Ahura Mazda's creation 
ie to offer grayer abd to cant the'Gatliaa but to tae’and spread 
the barsom (Gray, p. 106). The nature of the barsom used b 
him deserves attention. It was not the fairly short and es 
barsom but ‘ three-stemmed, five-stemmed, seven-stemm 
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> and nine-stemmed. It was as tall as the knees of a man or 
even higher’ (Ys., 57. 6). This is reminiscent of Chinese 
beliefs regarding branches of trees which possess out of the 
way shapes or sizes. Students of the fourth volume of De Groot’s 
admirable work on ‘the Religious systems of China’ will 
remember a full description of beliefs about trees and 
branches which attain special height or shape. Similarly 
while the ‘barsom used ordinarily is about nine inches long 
only, Sraosha is made to use barsom which is much taller—as 
high as a man’s knee and even bigger. Then we turn to the 
fact of the large number of branches possessed by the barsom 
used by the holy Sraosha. Obviously, plant’ possessing so 
many branches and branches of which the number corresponds 
to the standard mystical numbers (3, 5, 7, 9) were believed 
to possess special efficacy ; or, as the Chinese would put it, 
such vegetation would be possessed of much * soul substance ' 
and ‘vital power’ (cf. De Groot, The Religious system of 
China, Vol. 1, pp. 295-300). That would at least follow fram 
the notions entertained by the Chinese about the mystic 
influences leading to extraordinary shapes and sizes in vegeta- 
tion. It need hardly be pointed out that the numbers ascribed 
to the branches of the barsom mentioned in the Yasna are 
specially important in Chinese mysticism. For one thing the 
numbers symbolize progress in mysticism and the several 
degrees of mystical attainment. Thus we read in the sixth 
A book of Chwangtse (para. 8) that the initiate was able after 
three days’ study to banish all worldly matters from his mind, 
after studying seven days to banish from his mind all thoughts 
of men and things ; and after nine days he was able to count 
his own life as foreign to his true self. In fact the numbers 
mentioned in the Yasna i rh the barsom-branches employed 
by Sraosha are symbolical of the gradations in the growth of 
mysticism (S.B.£., 39, 246). It might be added that the 
odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 also represented the heavens (as 
opposed to the Earth) in Chinese mystic system (cf. Forke, 
Geachichte der alten Chinesischen Philosophie, p. 17%). 





(; nah "Tae CHARIOT OF SRAOSHA AND HIS DAILY PEREGRINATIONS. 
Eo its We might now suitably bring in a study of the peregrina- 
tions of Sraosha over the world and of the corresponding points 
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quarters of the sphere and to separate the Vin and the Yang ; 
by so doing it fixes the four seasons, upholds the equilibrium 
between the five elements; moves forward the subdivisions 
of the sphere, and establishes all order in the Universe ' (De 
Groot, The Religious system of China, Book I, p. 317). We might 
also refer to the idea expressed in the book ‘Shang Kan Ying 
Pien ' to the effect that the spirit lords of the Pole-star review 
the happenings on the Earth and report to heaven all the 
transgressions of mankind. 

But while the idea of the daily peregrinations of Sraosha 
has such interesting parallels in Taoism it is best carried forward 
in the Sufi tradition. We note that in the YVasht Sraosha goes 
over the Earth in car drawn by four swift steeds. Similarly 
the Kashf al-Mahjub says: ‘It is well known among Sufis 
that every night the Awtad must go round the whole universe, 
and if there should be any place on which their eyes have not 
fallen next day some imperfection will appear in that place ; 
and they must then inform the Qufb, in order that he may 
fix his attention on the weak spot, and that by his blessing 
the imperfection may be removed’ (Nicholson’s translation, 
p. 228). In the Sraosha Yasht four fleet steeds carry Sraosha 
over the universe, while the Sufi tradition gives him four sub- 
ordinates for surveying the world. But it is not only vicariously 
that the Gufé (Pole-star) surveys the world ; for there are many 
anecdotes of Sufis having encountered the Qutb during his 
peregrinations on the Earth. 

The origin and character of the chariot of Sraosha is also 
made clearer by a reference to Chinese analogues. For the 
whole conception of a chariot going round the world arose 
from the shape of the constellation Great Bear which can be 
conceived as that of a car; and in fact in Chinese tradition 
the Great Bear does form the chariot of the Emperor of Heaven. 
There is a passage in Yasna, 57, XI, 29 of which the meaning 
is much disputed and on which some light might be thrown 
by a reference to the Chinese parallels. In the passage in question 
the movement of Sraosha from India in the East towards the 
West is described. Here the real reference might be to the 
succession of the seasons which are governed by the Yin and 
the Yang. * When the tail or handle of the Great Bear points 
to the East (at nightfall) it is spring to all the world and when 
it points to the west it is autumn,’ . Adolf Forke has given 
us a pretty full description of the alternation of the Yin and 


y. during the seasons and according to the ts of the 
acs ** Bush e] Pith rae} 


compass. ‘At the winter solstice, the | : 
north, the Yin fluid has reached its climax, and the Yang 
begins to grow.... At the summer solstice the “‘ Bushel ” point: 
direct south’ (Forke, The World-conception of the Chinese, 
pp. 177-183). Thus the reference is probably to the causation 
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os i tae and preservers "—to quote the language of Yasna 

So far we have been dealing with the movements of the 

car of Sraosha as described in the Yasht and their Chinese 

parallels. But it is even more apt and interesting to find that 

im ancient China as in old Iran the main function of individual 

saints as well as of the genius of saintship was to peregrinate 

the world with the aim of regulating it and of guarding it 

against harm. It is obvious that the peregrinations of Sraosha 

from far off India in the east to the west, as described in the 

Yasht, were for regulating the world’s affairs in his capacity 

of the commander and guardian of the universe (‘ Salar-i- 

daman-i-Hormazd’*). On the Taoist side we have copious 

analogues of this ; and, indeed, apart from other Taoist writings 

Book XI, Part 2, Section 4 of Chwang-tse by itself supplies 

numerous examples. Thus the great sage Kwang Chang-tse 

who lived at the highest points of the Great Bear is made to say 

when asked about the methods of regulation of the universe, 

‘I will proceed with you to the summit of the Grand Brilliance, 

where we come to the source of the bright and expanding 

element. I will enter with you the gate of the Deepest Obscurity, 

where we come to the source of the dark and repressing. There 

heaven and earth have their controllers: there the Yin and 

Yang have their Repositories: (S.B.2L., Vol. 39, pp. 297—99). 

In the same work of Chwang-tse we encounter a very eminent 

sage significantly called ‘the man whose name is not known ‘. 

He is questioned about the way in which he manages to govern 

the world and replies thus: ‘1 would simply play the part of 

the Maker of all things. When wearied, I would mount on the 

bird of the light and empty air, proceed beyond the six cardinal 

ints and wander in the region of non-entity.” (/6., p. 261.) 

ery similar too to the regulation of the universe by Sraosha 

as its ‘government by the intelligent kings’ (/6., p. 262). 

These ‘ intelligent kings’ were no doubt the great Taoist 

saints. The same work speaks of Lich-tse, a master of the 

Tao as ‘one who mounts on the ether of heaven and earth in 

its normal operation and driving along the six elemental 

energies of the changing seasons, thus enjoying himself in the 

 _ iilimitable * (76., p. 169). These Taoist parallels might usefully 

_-—s« Buggest to us that the four steeds of Sraosha were meant also 
_ to represent the energies of the four seasons. 
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ie Gk ae Tee SRAOSHA AS THE PROTECTOR OF SAINTS. 
ae. Let us now turn to another important function of Sraosha. 
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upon in Persia and Central Asia for countless ages we might 
translate it as “Saints, male and female’. And here there is 
no lack of parallel Taoist texts for the verse which we are 
examining and which emphasizes the fact that Sraosha builds 
a mighty house for the saints especially after sunset. Thus we 
read in Chwang-sze that ‘the perfect men of old trod the path 
of benevolence as a path which they borrowed for the occasion, 
and dwelt in Righteousness as in a lodging which they used for a 
night’ (S.BLE., Vol. 39, p. 356) and this old but poetical idea 
was ever present with the great Sufis. Thus Sultan Abu Said 
Abul-Khair, the eminent Sufi, observes : 


** ee * > 2 
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(Awake at night for the saints study secrets of mysticism at 
that time and fly about the gates and roof of their Friend. At 
night every other gate is closed except that of the Almighty 
Friend which is then opened.) 

So the concepts of the Sufis are not so far from those of 
the Taoists and of Sraosha Yasht after all and yet I sometimes 
suspect that the fourth ‘ Karda’ of Yasna, 57, can be made 
to bear a more realistic meaning and refer to the wandering 
‘dervishes " who have for untold ages traversed Central Asia 
and required strong ( sls) for shelter at night. When we 
remember how many centuries the Buddhist monks and nuns, 
the Taoist monks as well as the Fakirs whom the Chinese called 
‘hill-sages” and ‘western men’ have gone about Central 
Asia it requires no great stretch of imagination to recall a 
set of Iranian Derwishes treading the same paths many of them 
belonging to the cult of Sraosha. 

THE YOUTHFULNESS OF SRAOSHA. , 

Among the attributes of Sraosha an important place is 
given in the Yasht to his youthfulness. Yasna, 57, VI, 13 
has a magnificent and poetical description of the youthful 
nature of Sraosha. There is no such emphasis laid in any other 
Yasht about the youth of angels, Here again we see the 
eminently mystical and human character of the Sraosha Yasht, 
for it is one important aim of mystical practices to maintain 
perennial youth. Whether he is a Taoist or Yogi or Sufi or 
Rosierucian, the mystic is always aiming at and obtaining the 
secret of youth. Perhaps, however, no system worked so 
persistently for this object as Taoism. As Dr. ze observes 
‘Lao insists on the Tao as conducive to long life, and in 
Chwang-tse we have references to it as a discipline of longevity. 
My own opinion is that the methods of the Tao were first 
cultivated for the sake of longevity ’..... In the paragraph 
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that follows there appears a Nu Yu, who is addressed by another 
Taoist in these words, ‘ You are old, Sir, while your complexion 
is that of a child ; how is it so, and the reply is, ‘I became 
acquainted with the Tao’ (S.B_E., Vol. 39, p. 24). 

As the heir of the old [ranian and, to some extent. of 
Taoist traditions Sufism also claimed powers and methods of 
Juvenation. And the great mystic Jalaluddin Rumi has 
expressed this clearly and forcibly : 


: ‘ ee a = . - 
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(We, i.e. the Saints, are always fresh and young, sweet 
and smiling. To us a hundred years are no more than an 
hour since “long and ‘ short’ are ideas quite remote from us. 
Since then with us there are no night and day or months and 
years how can we become tired, old or worn out ‘) 


TRACES OF ESOTERIC DOCTRINE IN THE YASHT, 


We have seen earlier that the Yasht claims special divine 
sanction and guarantee for the correctness of the doctrines of 
the Sraosha cult—a course for which there is no parallel in 
any of the other Yashtas (Yasna, 57, X, 24). It was also noted 
that the history of mysticism showed numerous instances of 
such claims. ‘Thus, while some eminent Sufis avowed and 
gloried in their heterodoxy ( 58° ) others made energetic efforts 
to force their Sufi doctrine within the framework of orthodoxy 
(s--2,>~ ). Similar efforts we note were made in Europe 
by mystics like Swedenborg. We now proceed to inquire 
whether the Sraosha Yasht exhibits any doctrines which might 
arouse doubts among the orthodox and which would only be 
accepted under special divine sanction ; and there seems to be 
a fair number of such views. For one thing the very text 
which begins Yasna 57 must have become @ controversial 
matter—for there Sraosha is shown as worshipping Ahura 
Mazda, the Amesha Spentas and the * two producers and 
preservers * (corresponding to the Taoist Yin and Yang). This 
implied a special teaching about cosmogony unknown to other 
cults of Iran. In fact here we have the beginnings of that 
give-and-take between old Iran ‘and China which eminent 
scholars have been studying recently. Nor was this all. The 
doctrines of the Sraosha Yasht show a certain tendency—worthy 
again of a lofty mysticism—of confining worship to Ahura 
Ma butes (the Amesha Spentas) and the “two 
producer protectors’ and of neglecting by implication 
all angelology and mythology. We note also that the texts 
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which Sraosha recites and employs are confined to the Gathas, 
the Ahuna-Vairya and the Yasna Haptanghaiti: none of the 


litanies to the minor angels are mentioned. ‘Through the 
Sraosha Yasht again no other angel is even mentioned except 


Haoma and Arshlat and this angel enters only to pay homage 
to Sraosha. In fact we have here a reversion to the Gathie 
type of mysticism on the one hand, and we have great parallelism 
with the Taoist mysticism on the other. As one of the oldest 
works on Taoism put it. “The saint forms a trinity along 
with the heavens and the earth ; he stands on an equal footing 
with the great spirits and with their help regulates the administra- 
tion of the world (Forke, op. cit., p. 178). So Sraosha—the 
spirit of saintship—is the equal of archangels and he is the 
guardian angel of the world. Lastly, attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the Sraosha Yasht has a system of mystic numbers 
allied to the old Chinese system. 


SRAOSHA AND WEN-TCHONG. 


In the above discussion we have noticed the close analogy 
between the different attributes and functions of Sraosha and 
those of the loftiest saintship of Taoism and Sufism. We 
can now go a little further and investigate a curiosity of com- 
parative mythology by studying and comparing the functions 
of Sraosha and the Taoist deity Wen-tchong (otherwise called 
Lei-tson). ‘The reader will find a good summary of the functions 
and character of Wen-tchong in Father Doré’s ‘ Superstitions 
en Chine’, Part Li, Vol. 10, pp. 682-685, or he might turn up 
Grube’s translation of Feng-Shen-Yen-I for a similar account. 
We note first that Wen-tchong is like Sraosha ‘the great 
preceptor’. He is also identified with the Great Bear and we 
have seen the close connection of Sraosha (with his seat on 
Haraiti Bereza) with the region of the Pole-star. Sraosha. as 
we know carries * the club uplifted ' as his weapon (¥¢., 11, 12). 
Correspondingly, Wen-tchong has a white hatchet which he bears 
erect when marching to spiritual combats. Further, it is added 
that Wen-tchong keeps traversing the world seated on an 
animal which can go thousands of miles in the twinkling of an 
eye. This agrees very well with Sraosha’s peregrinations of 
the earth on his four quick coursers. Finally, Sraosha is the 
protector of the houses of the faithful (Y¢#, 11, 20). That reminds 
us that the name of Wen-tchong (viz. Lei-tson) is written in 
most Chinese houses on the lintels of doors as a ing talisman, 
I believe, I am right in saying that the similarity of Sraosha 
to Wen- forms a curiosity of comparative mythology, 
and I have pleasure in bringing it to the notice of Iranist 
and respectfully and requesting them to devote 
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THE SPIRIT AND ATMOSPHERE OF THE YASHT. 


We have seen that the Yasht embodies the ideals and 
aspirations of the mystics of old Iran, and its general atmosphere 
of the Yasht corresponds to this suggestion. True, the angel 
Sraosha is described as a warrior but he smites great demons 
in order to protect a few humble saints and travellers. The 
angelic pomp and circumstance, the personifications of nature's 
might in which other Yashts are so rich is eminently wanting 
in this Yasht. The entire human personnel of this VYasht 
consists of a few saints and travellers whom Sraosha protects, 
besides the inmates of the houses where he has been honoured 
and his faithful disciples have been well-received. Of royal or 
heroic power and glory we hear nothing. For the angel of 
saintship can suitably hold communion, on the one hand, with the 
archangels, and on the other hand with meek and lowly saints 
and those who receive them in their houses: but he has little 
enough to do with earthly kings or warriors. The personnel 
and atmosphere of the Yasht thus correspond with what we 
would expect if Sraosha was, as we have suggested, the genius 
of saintship. 

It is also noteworthy that it is in this particular Yasht 
that we meet with the closest analogies and parallelisms with 
the ideas and imagery of the Gospels. When we read (¥¢, 
11, 20) of ‘the houses protected by Sraosha, where the holy 
Sraosha is dear and friendly treated and satisfied as well as 
the faithful man’ (or the saint), we are irresistibly reminded 
of Matthew, X, 40-41 and 13: ° He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 
‘And if the house be worthy let your peace come upon it . 
Again, corresponding to the claim of Jesus to be * the good 
shepherd ’ we have in the Sraosha Yasht an apothesis of the 
shepherd's dog ( ¥¢., 11, 7) where the dog is compared with the 

el, ‘And therefore we take round us the holy-natured 
Sraosha, the holy, the friend-smiter, as one does with shepherd's 
dogs.’ I claim that in no piece of literature whether sacred 
or profane has man’s faithful canine friend received such an 


apotheosis or even justice as in this Yasht. For after all even 
the good shepherd can do little to save his flock from the wolf 
_ without the powerful assistance of his dog. When again we 
hear Sraosha described as ‘the incarnate Word’ (2¢., 11, 18), 
oe 


a) 


come across another striking analogy with the °° saint- 
’ described in the Gospels. .But, to conclude, do not 
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eve \rascology of the Gospels show that the subject of 
both — »ositions is the ideal of saintship on Earth—the 





ARTICLE No. 12. 


Persian painters, illuminators, and calligraphists, etc. 
in the 16th century, A.D. 


By M. Manruz-unt Hag. 
w 

‘Persian book illustrations—whiech represent almost all 
that is best in this delicate art—are so intimately connected 
with Persian literature,’ writes Sir Denison Ross, * that most 
of the spade work in regard to its appreciation and interpretation 
has perforce to be done by scholars who have devoted their 
lives to Islamic literature, notably the historical and poetic 
products of Persian writers. For we are dealing with a history 
which still remains to be written for the Europeans, and with 
a literature which exists for the most part only in rare manuscript 
copies, Before the art critic can set about his work of technical 
analysis, the Orientalist must explain the political conditions 
under which the Persian artists worked.’* To this, L should 
like to add that even for the biography of these Persian painters 
the Orientalist has to come to the rescue of the art critic. The 
books which contain the biographies of the Persian painters 
are mostly in manuscript and unless their contents are mace 
known to the art critic the history of painting in Persia will 
remain incomplete and untrustworthy. 

Among the manuscripts which contain a valuable account 
of Persian painters, illuminators, and calligraphists, is the very 
interesting T'uhfa-i-Sdmi, a biography of the contemporary 
poets, of Prince Sim Mirza, a son of Shih Ismail, the founder 
of the Safavid dynasty of Persia. Sam Mirzi was a scholar, 
poet, and a patron of letters. Born in 923/1517, he passed 
two years of his early life (928-930, a.m.) at Herat, the city of 
light and learning. There, he held the post of a titular governor 
under Shah Isma‘il, his father. But on the accession of Shih 
Tahmasp, his elder brother, he was apparently relegated to a 
sition of inferiority. In 969/1561-2 he rebelled against Shah 

Tahmasp and was soon cast into prison. He remained in prison 
till 984/1576-7, when he was put to death on the accession of 
Shah Isma‘il Il. . eM ld - 
Sm Mirza wrote the Tuhfa in 957/1550-1, dividing 1t 
into ‘seven’ Sahifas, or sections. The Tuhfa contains bio- 

-graphies of the contemporary poets and, in view of the unique 

_ position of its author and also in view of the fact es aa 
in personal SonEa ot: with quite a good number of poets 
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he has mentioned in the book, the value of his account can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

_ Among the persons noticed in the Tuhfa are a number of 
painters, penmen, and illuminators whose life-history is of 
particular interest to us. In the list of * Painters " we get the 
notices of such distinguished artists as Mirak, Malik Qasim, 
Mani Shirazi, and Shih Quli, whose biographical sketches though 
brief areenevertheless valuable. An instance or two will prove 
my pomt. It is usually asserted that Mirak died during the 
teign of Muhammad Khan, the Shaybini ruler of Bukhara, 
(d. 1510, a.p.), but the fact is that he survived him by forty 
vears at least, for he was alive at the time of the composition 
of the Tuhfa (i.e. in 1550, ap.) and was in fact ‘the leader 
and guide of the artists of the Court of Shih Tahmasp’.’ 
Similarly, we learn for the first time (from the 7'uhfa), that an 
introduction to an Album of Bihzad’s paintings was written by 
Amir Sultan Ibrahim,* a scholar and a chronicler of the age. 
Was this album different from the one whose introduction was 
written by Khwaindmir, the author of the Habihb-us-Siyar ¢ 
Probably it was. but the matter requires further investigation. 

The account of the calligraphists also is extremely important 
“5 it contains the life-sketches of such celebrated penmen a5 
‘Ali al-Katib, ‘Abdullah Marwarid, Shih Mahmud, Sultan 
‘Ali, and others. It is usually asserted about the first named 
calligraphist (ie. ‘Ali al-Katib) that he died in 924, a.n., but 
Sam Mirza tells us definitely that he was alive in 957, A.H., 
which fact is further proved by the extant specimens of ‘Ali's 
calligraphy * 

The * extracts’ which have been given in the following 
pages contain the notices of: (i) Painters, (ii) Guilders and 
Illuminators, (iii) Book-sellers, Book-binders, Paper Merchants 
and Dealers in Chinese pottery, (iv) Inscribers on stones, and 
(v) Calligraphists. ; . 

In preparing these notes I have made use of the following 
three manuscripts of T'uhfa-i-Sdmi - 

(i) MS. No. 682 in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, 
which was copied in 968, A.n., or 16 years before 
the death of the author. 

(ii) MS. No. 683, in the same library, which was copied 
on the 17th Jumida II, 971, a-n., or 11 years 
before the author's death. 

(iii) MS. in the Government collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The MS. does not bear the 





t Tubfa-i-Sdmi, (A.8.B. MS.), fol. 46b. 
5 pbiets fol Mtaimens of Muslim Calligraphy in the Ghosh Collection, 
(Calcutta, 1927), pp. 6-8. | 
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- date of transcription but appears to have been 
copied by a contemporary. 


Here follow the ‘ extracts from the Tuhfa : 


A. PAIrsTeRS. 


1. Prince BAHRAM MIRZA. He was famous in the realm 
of calligraphy, more particularly in Nasta‘lig. He was peerless 
in the art of Tarh (i.e. designing of arabesques), poetry, riddles, 
and music." He died in 956, AH. 

2. SHayveak KuHan.* In spite of his Turkish origin and 
mean traits. he was highly skilled in various arts. He used to 

“ retouch, with the brush of correction, the paintings of a * master ’ 
like Bihzid—a painter whose peer has not been drawn by the 
Painter of Creation, since (the day) He drew the first picture 
of human beings on the Tablet of Existence. He also drew, 
with the point of his ancestral pen, the line of annulment on 
the handwriting of Mawlina Sultan ‘Ali of Mashhad—a calli- 

* graphist whose equal has not been inscribed on the pages of 
existence by the pen of Kiraman Katibin. He used to ask the 
former (i.e. Bihzid), ‘ Draw in this manner’, and instruct the 
latter (i.e. Sultan “Ali), © Write in this way ’. 

3. Mirza Sudan Husary, son of Shah Beg, was the 

Wali of Sind. It is said that he had some proficiency in 
painting. 

4. Saryyrp ‘Aspus Samap, of Kashin. He wrote under 
the pen-name of ‘Ata’i. He was a master of drawing, painting.’ 
and gilding. 

5. *AQA Mrrak, the painter. He is descended from the 
Saiyyids of Isfahin. He is unrivalled in painting and outline- 
drawing (tarrdhi). At the present moment (i.e. 957, A-H.), 
he is the leader and the 5 de of the artists of the Court of 
Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shih Tahmasp). 

| 6. Marrk Qism, the painter. He comes from Shiraz. 

| The only defect that one could notice in him was that he 
oe _ claimed descent from Shah Shuji of Kirman. He was a good 


» _ 


“a hee painter and wrote a beautiful hand in all the Qalams. He 

“hs. was a master of the art of letter-writing and possessed extra - 

; ordinary proficiency in Riddles and Prosody. His memory was 

so good that if thirty verses were read out to him, even once, 

he conld reproduce them from memory. But he was very 

unlucky and was unable to draw any advantage from his (extra- 
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ordinary) talent. He died in his youth in 947/1540-41. He 
complains against the world in the following Ruba’i :— 


- « 
Ll; (dG aiel Lie jad +5 Mk 6 57S 39) 9 cme! mre | cis} 


Jd .39 els 555 eels £215 ye seclet, SoG jlsne , Jie 


7. MANT oF Sutriz. At first he passed his days as a 
goldsmith but later, when he had acquired fame as a poet and 
a man of refined taste, he entered the circle of soldiers—a circle 
from which no one has come out in perfect safety. He rose to a 
high position in the early days of the Sahib Qirfin, but, as the 
proverb runs: ‘ Diamond cuts diamond’, the arrow of his 
Fortune was, when it had just reached the bow-house of 
Prosperity, struck with the arrow of (Royal) wrath. This 
happened at the instigation of Amir Najm, the goldsmith. He 
wrote the following Ghaza/ at the time of his departure... ... His 
grave is in the cemetery of Surkhab, in Tabriz, As he was 
unrivalled in painting (Wusawwiri) and peerless in drawing 
( Naggdshi), his verses also are not void of fineness. 

S. Amin DOsti, the painter. He is one of the jesters 
and libertines of Yazd. He is also the leader of the men of 
ardour and love. He was gifted with a fine intellect and 
possessed good manners. 

9. QapIMI, the painter. He belongs to Gillin. He is 
good in painting, but in poetry also he does not consider himself 
inferior to others. 

10. Ustap SHAn Qvutt, the painter. He comes from the 
town of Qum. He knows painting and geomancy. He considers 
himself unrivalled as a poet, and writes under the pen-name of 
Alwdni. 

11. Diwadwa, the painter. He comes from the town of 
Tabriz. It is said that he was a companion of Sultan Ya‘qub. 

12. NasAtTI of Tabriz. He passes his days in painting 
and lapis lazuli work. 7 

13. Sarku! of Kirman. He was unrivalled as a painter 
and was also perfect as a Mulla. 


B. Grupers, ILLUMINATORS, ETC. 


1. Mir Sauxkrt. He was a Saiyyid of Shiraz. He knows 
book-binding and lapis lazuli colour work. It is said that he 
can play the musical instruments also. 

2. Hari Masiuist. He comes from the city of Tabriz. 
He knows the Qur'an by heart and is not bad in playing the 
Qanin and Shiturghi. He also knows nagqdari and calligraphy. 
Besides these, har clainis proficiency in twenty other arts as well, 

3. Nicant. His original home was Chaghté. He was 





1 In the A.S5.B. MS. the name appears as AG . 
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= a young and importunate lover. He was highly skilled in such 
arts and crafts as inlaid work and ornamentation (maqqdashi). 


C. Book-servers, Book-BINDERS, PAPER-MERCHANTS, 
AND CHINA-WARE DEALERS. 


lL. MawLAnd QA’ of Tabriz... He passed his days in 
copying manuscripts. He was also a book-seller. 

2. MAWLANA ZINATI. He was a paper-merchant. 

3. MAwnLANA “AppAL of Kashin. He is a paper-merchant. 

4. MawtAnd FunNONI of Isfahan. He knows something of 
book-binding, but he is a libertine and a vain babbler. 

5». ‘ISHRATI QALANDAR. His birth-place is not known. 
He has some knowledge of book-binding. 

6. Frert of Astarabad. He earns his livelihood as a 
book-binder. 

7. ZAtTtof Lar. He is engaged in the profession of book- 
binding at Tabriz. 

8. MawtAnd Mevatrtrp. He belongs to Khurasin and 
passes his time in book-binding and love-making. 

9 MawLANaA RamapAn. He adopted the pen-name of 
Fant. He is one of the poets of Astarabad and works as a book- 
binder. 

10. QarpApmisH. He sells China at Tabriz. His face was 
more beautiful than the petals of rose and the freshness of his 
At cheeks was an object of envy even for the sun and the moon. 


D. INSCRIBERS ON STONES. 


1, *Isuat ef Tabriz. He is good in Riddles. He is 
also skilled in inscription work. 
2. MawLand Nizim. He is a Hafiz at Imaimzida “Abdul 
“Azim. He knows the art of inscribing on stones. 
; 3. Farp! of Tabriz. He is good in Riddles and also in 
inscription work on stones. | 


e 3 ‘ous Pe rh fi, | BE. Cauuicrarsists. 

Jape EMPEROR Humayen (of India). His handwriting was 

2. Amie Sapr-up-Dis MusamMap. He comes from 
a vil pir Beye elg Tabriz. He is a Mawlawi 

ites good Naskh and Ta‘lig. 

Beak ak, Tabib. He belongsto Kashin. He 
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4. SATYyYID Hasan WA'r.* He is a Saiyyid of Shirwan. 
- is good in Jnsha and his calligraphy is attractive. He 
writes under the pen-name of Faidi. 
9. Amin Ipranuim, the Qiniin-plaver. He is proficient in 
Various arts and writes a beautiful hand. He plays the Oaniin 
in the style of Khwaja ‘Abdullah. His notes are very melodious. 
_ 0 Min THant. He is one of the exalted Saiyyids of 
Nishapor and is well-known on account of his good nature 
and fine intellect. He is a master of Prosody and his calli- 
graphy, more particularly the Nasta‘lig, is very good. 

(. MAWLANA KamAt-up-Din Husars. He is the son of 
Mawlina Sadr-ud-Din ‘Ali, the physician. He was a great 
physician—a Messiah in the science of Hikmat. He had raised 
the standard of superiority in various arts and sciences. His 
handwriting drew the line of annulment on the 7'a‘lig writings 
of the masters (of calligraphy). He died in 953, A.H. 

S. Mir “Act au-Katrs. He is a Saivyid of Herat but he 
was brought up in the holy city of Mashhad. He practised 
the art of calligraphy under Mawlind Sultan “Ali and, in fact, 
surpassed him. No one has excelled him in Nasta‘lig calligraphy. 
Owing to the disturbed condition of Khuraisain, he went away to 
Transoxiana in 935, an. It is reported that at present his 
evesight has become weak and, in consequence, his calligraphy 
also has deteriorated. 

9 Kawisa MunamMap Mu'mr. He is the son of Khwaja 
‘Abdullih Marwairid. He is the Ya‘qit and the Sairafi (of his 
age) and a ndsikh (ie. the annuller) of the writings of the 
ancient and the modern masters (of calligraphy). He is a master 
of Thulth and Naskh styles of writing. 

Vila’ : 

Every attractive line which is accepted as the model of 
beauty, 

Has been inscribed on his illuminated pages. 

Every letter written by him is a pearl from the treasure- 
house of meaning, 

Where is Sairafi? Let him come and appraise the value 
of hia (i.e. Mu'min’s) pearls. 

If | narrate only a fraction of his many excellences, it 
would cover a whole volume. I have taken lessons from him 
and the little that I know is through his kindness. He was in 
my company at Herat and Shiraz and held the office of Sadr. 
Su uently, he began to live with Hadrat Sihib Qirdn (i.e. 
Shah Tahmasp), but, later on, went away to India where he 
died in 948, A.H. 


Lin the A.S.B. copy Amir “Ajabi ix styled as « calligraphiat, while 
the name of Saiyyid Hosen Wivir gree fres 4 : | ) 
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10. KawaAsa Sarman-up-Din ‘Anputtin, Baydni, who is 
known as Marwéarid, or ‘the Pearl’. He is a pearl from the 
shell of Khwija Muhammad Kirmani, his father. A Timurid 
ruler sent him as an ambassador to Qutaif and Bahrain, from 
where he brought, on his return, some very fine pearla for 
presentation to the King—it was for this reason that he was 
given the title of Marwarid...... His fingers have drawn a line 
of annulment on the Riga and the Jamwgi’ writings of the gold— 
penned masters (of calligraphy) - 


“No one has written Thulth like him, except Va'qit.’ 


He was an expert in playing on the Midrdb.... In his 
vouth, he entered the service of Sultan Husain Mirza and 
gradually rose to the position of an Amir of the Court. On 
the death of the Sultan, he retired from the court and engaged 
himself in copying the Qur’in. When the late Sahib Qiran 
(i.e. Shih Isma‘il) visited Khur&isin, he came out of his seclusion, 
but soon retired from service on account of an attack of abila- 
i-firang, or Morbus galliens. The’ Afshin * powder was invented 
by him. He died in 922, a-H. 

ll. MawtaAndA AsHrar. He belongs to Harzabil im ‘Iraq. 
He writes a good hand and possesses certain excellences. 

12. MawtainAk Fagta. He was ai good-natured and 
Darwish-like person, and was a great admirer of Jimi. Most of 
the books of the poet (Jami) are in the handwriting of the 
aforesaid Mawlana. 

13. MawtaAnd SuitAn ‘Act. He is so famous for his 
Nasta‘liqg calligraphy that it is unnecessary to write anything 


in his praise.... Although his age has exceeded sixty, yet he 


could write a very attractive hand. He has himself composed 
these two Mathnauit verses in which he says: 


“My age is sixty-three years, more or less, 
But my musk-coloured pen is still young. 

T can still write in Khafi (minute) and 

Jali (bold) characters : 

That I am the slave (of God) Sultan ‘Ali.’ 


14. Harm ‘Aut. He belonged to the Ghiri family of 


I, a ‘Herat. He was famous for his good disposition and fine in- 


~" 2 


tellect. He wrote a beautiful hand in several styles. 


(15. Mirzd Qism, called Madhkir. He is acknowledged as 
master of calligraphy...... He was killed by the Turks at 














erit in 932, A.n. 
16. Mawnind Suams-up-Din MonamMan of Kashan. He 
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; I must proceed to India, as there 

P he attairs of the artists prosper. 

Generosity and munificence have departed from the 
people of the world 

And gone to the Dark Land fof India). 


Sul tf. MAWLANA MunHaMMAD. He was the son of Mawlana 
Sultan Muhammad of Astaribid. He was a very intelligent 
and capable youngman. He wrote a beautiful hand. He had 
been a student for sometime and wrote under the pen-name 
of Mashrahbi. He died in the prime of his youth. 

18. Mawnana Fanit.' His birth-place is Qazvin. He is 

one of the Mullazaidas of the place. His handwriting is beautiful. 
He is a popular figure in society. 
19. MAWLANA SHAH Maumop of Nishaiptir. His magic- 
like Qita’s give light to the eyes of the houris. He is a pupil 
of Mawlina “Abdi, but he has surpassed him in calligraphy. 
In spite of his great skill, he lives like a darwish and a faqir. 
He adopted the pen-name of Mukhlis. 

20. MAWLANA ‘ABDI. He is the maternal uncle of Mawlana 
Shah Mahmid and a pupil of Mawlindi Sultan ‘Ali of Mashhacl. 
In spite of his old age he wrote an excellent hand.... Fora 
long time he enjoyed the honour of the service of Hadrat Sahib 
QOiran, and two years ago (i.e. in A.H. 955) he departed to the 
eternal home. 

21. Mawtand Anitst. His original home is Khwirazm. 
He used to live with Sultan Ya‘qib. He wrote such beautiful 
Nasta‘lig that people considered him to be a rival of Mawlina’ 
Sultan “Ali of Mashhad. In fact he has carried this (i.e. Nasta’- 
liq) calligraphy to the boundary of magic. 

22. MawnAnA ‘Anpun Karim PApsHAn. He is the brother 
of Mawlana Anisi. He got the name of * Padshah ° as, owing to 
mental derangement, he styled himself as Padshah, or the King, 
and gave strange orders to the people. However, he was a4 
faqir and did not do harm to anybody. He wrote beautiful 
Nasta‘lig in the style of his brother. In the end, he began 
to write on his Qita’s: * Written by Khuda, or God’, or 
‘Written by Razziq, or the Sustainer ’ (i.e. God), but usually 
he wrote, ‘ Written by P&idshah, or the King ’. 

23. HaAriz BABA JAN. He belongs to Turbat, in Khurasin. 
He wrote a beautiful Nasta‘lig hand and was highly skilled in 
engraving and gilding on bones.* Among the musical in- 
struments, he played so well on the ‘Ud and the Shiturghi 
that no one has, in my opinion, surpassed him. He was very 
polite and darwish-natured. He had a fine taste for Prosody 
and Riddles. He died at Tabriz in a-n. 44. 


EEE 


1 His account is omitted in the A.S.B. MS. 
£In the A.S.B. MS. ‘ engraving and gilding on bones’ omitted, 
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24. MAWLANA MALIK. He comes from Tabriz, but some 
sav that he belongs to Qazvin. He wrote a beautiful hand in 
several styles. He has a perfect knowledge of music and poetry 
and is not bad in riddles as well. 

25. MawLANA IBRAHIM. He comes from Astaribid. He 
writes a very good hand in several styles and is particularly 
proficient in T'a‘lig.* It was for this reason he held the post 
of the Munshi of the shrine of Imam Rida, at Mashhad. May 
peace and benedictions be on the dwellers of that city. : 

26. MawtLANA DCsrt Munam™uanp of Kiishwain. Kishwain 
is a village in the vicinity of Herit. The Mawlana is young, 
amiable, and jovial. He writes beautiful Nasta ‘liq. He also 
possesses proficiency in Poetry, Prosody, and Riddles. At times 
he engages himself in Sahhafi (book-binding) also. His pen- 
name is Adhi. - 

27. Munises ‘Act, the flute-player. He comes from Herat. 
He plays the flute nicely and writes good Nasta‘lig. He has 
lived in my company for a long time. 

28. MawtnaAnA MasnOn, the Chap-writer. He is one of 
the witty people of Herat and is without a rival in the world 
in Chap calligraphy. He had invented a new style of calligraphy 
and named it Ahatt-i-Tawamdn. The style of this Afvat was 
such that he made two figures with his pen and these two 
verses could be read in them...... He wrote a versified Risdla 
in my name in the metre of Laila-wa-Majniin. He had dis- 
cussed therein the rules of calligraphy, the quality of the pen 
that should be used, the process of colouring the paper, and 
other allied subjects. I remember the following verse (from 
the Risdla) regarding the colouring of paper : 

The colour which makes the letters shine, 
Is the water of Hina and Saffron. 


29, MawtLANA BawnAd’t (or, Banna’i). His birth-place in 
Herat. He adopted this pen-name as he was the son of a 
mason. He was well-known for his Tasawwuf, fine penmanship, 
jovial temperament, and good recitation. He has composed a 
number of Risdlas on music and Adudr, a branch of Mathematics. 

30. SHawel of Yazd. He is one of the descendants of 
Khwaja Rashid. He is an agreeable companion and very 
human. He writes a beautiful Nasta‘lig hand. He is perfect in 
Insha@ and held the post of Jnshd nawis under me. 

. 31. Mawtani Aumap Tanasl, known as Mawlana Ahmad 
Tani. He was the tutor of Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shah 


Tahmiasp), but having proved disloyal to him, left that exalted 


So 


—" 
« 


threshold and went away to some other place. Some malcon- 
a tents told Amir Khan, the then ruler of Herat, that the 
- Mawlina had satirized him. The Amir and the people of 
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Herfit bore some grudge against the Mawlind on account of 


the following verse which he had written as a Shahr Ashdh - 4 
are Ettin is sometimes a SAi‘a and sometimes a 
Senne. 


Like the Ghiliwdzi which is-a male for «ix months and «a 
fernale for (the next) six months. 


Amir Khin summoned him to his court and, when the 
eharge had been proved against him, had his hands and tongue 
cut. On that oocasion he recited the following verse >— 


to speak. He also practised writing 
is anid that he could write a more . 


t 
people who had seen the 
is tongue was cut state that formerly he 
used to stammer but, since the incident, he had become quite 
normal. He survived the ordeal for four years and at 
Herfit in a-w. 932. 
32. Mawtind Farpt. He was the brother of Hafiz BAba 
Jin and wrote a beautiful band. ) 









pte e be 
wATt.... father had a desire to train him for 
st of a Qadi but he had no taste for that. He became a 















36. ‘Avart of Iéfahin. He was fn charge of a Maktab 


and wrote beautiful Nasta‘liq. , te 
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41. Murad JAw of Kishin. He was a 


night 
42. MawtAsi Maumtp Sanat’ He works an « calli- 
oe at Tehrin. 
MawLiAxd Wari’! of Tin. He wae a echolar, a wit, 
and a iterate 
44. MAWwLANA a. 


He was born at Herit. He 








ARTICLE No. 13. 


Collation of the editions of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayabindu and the Nyadyabindutika, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


By DURGACHARAN CHATTERJT. 


The discovery and publication of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayabindu together with the Nyayabinduttka by Professor 
Peterson some forty years ago have made his name immortal 
im the history of Indological studies. The Nyavyabindu with 
the Nyayabindutika is one of the very few complete texts of 
Buddhist logic, which have survived in their original Sanskrit 
form. In this connection we may note that the Nyayabindu 
and its Tika find place in the list of books presented to a 
Buddhist community in Burma, as mentioned in a Pagan 
inscription of 1442 A.D., which *‘ commemorates the bestowal 
of various gifts on the Order by the Governor of Taungdwin 
and his wife"’ (vide The Pali Literature of Burma by 
Dr. Mabel Bode, London, 1909, pp. LOL ff.). Students of Bud- 
dhism, particularly in its later phase, can therefore never be 
too thankful to Prof. Peterson for the discovery and publica- 
tion for the first time of these texts. Peterson's editio princepe 
has been succeeded by two others, one in 1918S by Prof. Stcher- 
batsky of Leningrad and another (Kasi Sanskrit Series) in 
1924 by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastri Kavvyasshityacharya, 
Professor, Benares Hindu University. The latter with its Hindi 
translation and introduction is no doubt welcome as the 
edition of a Buddhist logical treatise made accessible to readers 
of an Indian vernacular, but the editor has seemingly not 
consulted Stcherbatsky’s edition and in spite of every attempt 
on his part to sift the variants given by Peterson, his readings 
and emendations are not always acceptable. <A few instances 
are noted below. 

Peterson's edition Kasi edition 
Page 9, line 1. eWHe eWae (p. 12, Lb. 9). 
In his Note Peterson , 

corrects it to aM as Stcher- 

batsky also has it. The 

Kasi edition does not follow 
the emendation. — 
1a a eee wtwaa (13. 17). 
In the Note it is correct- _ 

ei eb Pere oes 
We ~~) er a: i re Pere 
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Peterson's edition 


16.4. Sautuaaraa 
Corrected to aufujaarmaa 
asin SS. 
= 
32. 5. oR aeeo 
It should be oF Rai as 
in S. 
94.9. Swmyra: 
It should be faa7qura: 
as in S. (90. 5). 
LIS. 8. Famt aQarate: 
It should be Zaft 


Kast edition 
mautwaaraa (22 7). 


i. only copies P, thus vio- 
lating the sense, and over- 
looks the Note of P. 


= 

eMdTeqo (44. 4). 

KK. copies P without con- 
sidering the sense. 

Maa: (125. 12). 

The sense here does not 
permit ZTqHT4:. 

Zumt waar afm: 
K. copies P. 


aaa: which clearly 
follows from the t/a. 


Of Stcherbatsky’s edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayabindu with the Nyayabindutika (published fourteen 
years after his edition of the Tibetan translation of the work) 
we may say that though there are a few misprints, it is a 
definite improvement upon the edition of Peterson and proves 
the importance of Tibetan for the student of later Buddhist 
philosophy and also the necessity of a collation with the 
Tibetan translation of Buddhist Sanskrit texts whenever such 
translation is available. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has now reprinted Peterson’s 
edition. The reasons for doing so have been explained in the 
foreword to this re-issue. The reprint can, however. be justified 
on another ground besides those which have been set forth in the 
preface. Various treatises on Indian logic and philosophy, ¢.g., 
History of Indian Logic by Vidyabhushana, Jndian Logic 


and Atomism and Buddhist Philosophy by Keith, A History of 


Indian Philosophy by Dasgupta, and Indian Philosophy by 
Radhakrishnan, refer to the Poroinal Bibliotheca Indica edi- 
tion. In his Central Conception of Buddhiam and the Mea nie 

of the Word Dhamma, Prof. Stcherbatsky has himself ore 
to the Bibliotheca hecingy Petiaiyr detaier Sehr tf own edition was 
ublished. ‘Therefore, from the point of view of reference, the 
importance of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Ny&yabindu 
the a oh | wetter is indisputable. 


‘that Peterson's edition contains a number of mistakes 
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which, unless corrected, are likely to perplex students who read 
it from beginning to end. I have therefore thought it desirable 
to make a collation of the texts edited by Peterson and Stcher- 
batsky with due regard to their Tibetan translation as presented 
in the latter's edition in the Bibliotheca Buddhica series. 

The following notes may be regarded as an appendix to the 
re-issue of the Bibliotheca Indica edition. I have also attempted 
to notice all departures from the first edition, some for the 
better and some for the worse, which have slipped into the 
reprint, notwithstanding the attempt to make it an exact copy 
of the first edition. I have discussed only a few variants and 
it appears that in most cases of difference Stcherbatsky's 
readings are to be preferred to those of Peterson. 

‘When this paper was in the press, Professor Stcherbatsky's 
Buddhist Logic, Vol. LL (Bibl. Buddhica, X XVI, 1930) reached 
me. This volume contains an appendix, No. VI (pp. 433-436), 
giving corrections to the texts of the Ny&yabindu and its 


tika as printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition (Vol. VLI, 


1918). Though some of these corrections had already been 
noticed by me independently, I have thought it desirable, for 
the sake of completeness, to insert in my own paper references 
to all these corrections by Professor Stcherbatsky. These 
references have been inserted according to their appropriate 
places in the Bibliotheca Indica edition and have all been 
marked with asterisk. 

The numeral references to Stcherbatsky’s Sanskrit text 


after the passage corresponding to page 103 of the Bibliotheca 


Indica edition, are to the numbers of Pariccheda and Sutra, 


and not to the page numbers, as before that passage. 


"paper. 
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_ The following abbreviations have been used in the present 


P,—Peterson’s edition of the Sanskrit text of the Nyaya- 
bindu and the Ny&yabindutika in the Bibliotheca 
P—Reprint of the above, 1929. 
S—Bibliotheca Buddhica edition, Sanskrit text, by Prof. 
 Steherbatsky, 1918. 
T—The Tibetan Translation of the text, as edited by Prof. 


Pe Stcherbatsky in the Bibliotheca Buddhica series, 1004. 


v¥ 


A and B—The two manuscripts referred to by Peterson. 
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The Endoskeleton of Labeo vohita (Ham. Buch,). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| The Rohu, Labeo rohita (Ham. Buch.), is studied as a type of 
Bony Fishes in almost all the Universities of India, but as there 
is no adequate and suitable description available of this fish, 
Il am working out its anatomy with a view to publish a memoir 
on this type. In this paper, | am giving a reasonably complete 
account of the endoskeleton of Rohu and hope to publish an 
account of the soft parts before long. I hope that this work 
will prove useful to students working on this type and that it 
will stimulate further work. 

The work was carried out during my tenure of the Research 
Fellowship awarded to me by the University of Lucknow for 
1930-1933. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
indebtedness to my Professor, Dr. K. N. Bahl, at whose sugges- 
tion I took up this work and who has guided the work at 
every step of the way and helped me with his criticism and 
advice. He has also found time to read through and correct 
the manuscript. Without his help this work would not have 
been possible. I also wish to express my grateful thanks to 
Mr. M. L. Bhatia for the pains he took in seeing the plates 
take their final form. 


THe ENDOSKELETON. 


The endoskeleton of the adult fish Rohu is more or less 
completely ossified and is made up of both replacing and 
investing bones. It consists of : (1) an axial portion, including 
(a) the vertebral column and the associated ribs and the skeleton 
of the median fins, and (b) the skull; and (2) an appendiouar 
portion, including the skeleton of the paired fins and their 
girdles. 

I. The Axial Skeleton. 


(A) The Vertebral € Jobin. 


The vertebral column (figs. 1-8) is completely ossified ancl 
consists of 37 to 38 amphicalous vertebra. It is divisible into 
(1) an anterior trunk region in which the vertebra bear movable 
ribs, and (2) a posterior caudal region, the vertebra of which 
do not bear ribs but are provided with inferior h#mat arches. 


(1) Tae ‘Tronk VageEsT ©. 
These are always twenty-one in number. 


“any one of the 


~ 
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Fie. 1. Twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth trank vertebre seen from 
jes the left side. («ca 14). ¢., centrum ; f-«pn., foramen forthe spinal nerve ; 
bas n.a., neural arch ; n.s., neural spine ; pl.r., ploural nib; pp., parapophyses ; 























oi pre-zygapophyses ; pt.z., post-zygapophyses. 
re | A typical trunk vertebra, e.g. the fifteenth (fig. 2), consists 
Ss bat. eh of a short deeply biconcave centrum, 
-o =i the two concavities communicating 
md” ae n.s in the young by a narrow canal, the 
Sa he notochordal canal which perforates 
eae Pe | the body of the centrum; in the 
(tte ta n.a. adult, however, this notechordal 
od NI ie canal becomes closed. The edges of 
n.c. the adjoining centra are united with 
~*~ «one another by connective tissue 
tS ois, i ents and the biconvex space 


thus enclosed between them is filled 

with the remains of the notechord. 

| ‘The centrum is watch-glass mR 

PS both on its anterior 

eee ses like the centra of seh 
‘lasm ig aah and or Lamy des- 





ee 1a _ bees Ls sc YEOR pophyse — 
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depression, the deepest point of which reaches almost the centre 
of the vertebra. <A similar median depression lies on the ventral 
surface, while on the sides there are two depressions, a dorso-latera! 
anda ventro-lateral, From the antero-lateral bordersof the median 
dorsal depression arise a pair of processes directed obliquely back- 
wards, which enclose the spinal cord and unite above to form 
the neural arch. The neural arch is produced dorsally into a 
long backwardly directed neural spine. The base of the neural 
arch is thickened and broadened and gives rise anternorly to a 
pair of small blunt processes. projecting upwards and forwards 
called the pre-zyqapophyses. These articulate with a correspond. 
ing pair of processes—the post-zygapophyses—projecting from 
the postero-lateral edges of the vertebra in front. The post- 
zygapophyses are directed upwards and backwards. The pre- 
‘zygapophyses and post-zvygapophyses of two contiguous vertebra 
enclose between them a pair of small foramina, one on each side, 
through which the spinal nerves pass out during life. 








Fic. 3. Longitudinal section of three trunk vertebrae. (2x ca 2}). &. 
centrum, m.0., neural arch; au., neural spine ; pp., parapophyses: pr... 
pre-zygapophyser = pt.s-- post-zygapophyses. 

From the ventro-lateral surfaces of the centrum arise a 
pair of short processes—the parapophyses—to each of which a 
rib is attached by ligaments. The parapophyses of the anterior 
thirteen or fourteen vertebrae—except the first four vertebra— 
are distinct and separate and fit into the ventro-lateral depres- _ 
sions. In the last 3 or 4 trunk vertebre, however, the para-— 


rior and terior surfaces present deep concavities and look very 
ats ila a Fetch alan, the vertebra is described as amphicatous, og. 






1 Amia, Polypterus and the Teleoatei. When the centrum is convex mm 
front pee link one behind, the vertebra is said to be thocorfous, ©.g. 
in Lepidosteus ; while # vertobra with m concave al wurface and a 


found in Fishes but the cen 


rf. in designated procalous : such « centrum in not 


: % 
~~ 
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pophyses are firmly fused with the anterior edges of the ventro- 
lateral depressions and pass outwards and downwards and 
slightly backwards. These posterior vertebre also bear ventrally 
at their postero-lateral ends small spine-like processes directed 
backwards and downwards called the postero-ventral processes. 
The first four trunk vertebre (figs. 4and 5) are highly modi- 
fied since they serve to connect the air-bladder with the ear of the 
fish, and also afford surfaces for attachment of the highly 
developed constrictor muscles in connection with the inferior 
pharyngeal bones. Besides, the fourth vertebra forms a basal 
support for the septum transversum separating the peficardial 
from the peritoneal cavity. These four trunk vertebre also differ 


nm. . re. . 


mot * 









n.et** 


+ Fic. 4. First seven trunk vertebra seen from the left side. (xca 14). 
sag, Centrum; cl,, clausteuns, .apn., foramen for the eptonl neers te packs 
a = a = the = a . i Ps ro 
— interealarium ; fig., ligamen ‘Po IOMRE RL PROCORS 8 ining Soap a. third. 
. 4, neural spines of the first, second, third, and 





yses; pr.z., pre- 
: f&., tripus; 
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from the rest in the absence of ventro-lateral processes or 
parapophyses. 

_. The first vertebra is connected with the skull and articulates 
with the outer edge of a deep conical depression at the posterior 
end of the basi-occipital bone. It has a very short cylindrical 
centrum, the anterior face of which is flat, but the posterior is 
concave. A pair of well-defined transverse processes project 
horizontally outwards. The neural arch is formed by two 
small bony pieces on each side—the claustrum and the scaphium 
capped on the top by a median bony piece which forms a key- 
stone cémpleting the arch above and giving off a short flattened 
neural spine. The claustrum and the scaphium form the two 
anteriormost elements of the chain of * weberian ossicles "— 
a series of small bones which connect the air-bladder of the 
fish with its internal ear. The centra of the second and third 
vertebrae become fused together and are represented by a single 
large centrum—in fact the largest centrum in the entire vertebral 
column. Both its anterior and posterior surfaces are deeply 
eoneave. The anterior half of the centrum, representing the 
centrum of the second vertebra, bears a pair of transverse 
processes which are longer and stouter than those of the first 
vertebra and are situated immediately behind the latter, The 
posterior half of the centrum which represents the centrum of 
the third vertebra carries on each side a flattened triangular 
bone—the tripus—which forms the fourth and the most posterior 
element of the weberian apparatus and possibly represents the 
transverse process of the third vertebra. Stretching between the 
scaphium in front and the anterior end of the tripus behind, there 
is a stout ligament on each side in which is embedded a very 
small bony nodule with a short inwardly directed e-like 

the intercalarium—which forms the third of the series 
of weberian ossicles—thus completing the chain in the following 
order: the claustrum, the scaphium, the intercalarium, and the 





tripus2 Of these, the tripus presses against the- 


i omology of he Weborian Oacicles. i hoy eee 
fiat te te: Fas faa been made to trace out the exact homology 
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of the air-bladder while the scaphium fite on the membrane 


covering the posterior paired openi of the atrium—a median 
posterior extension of the ymph cavity of the ear which 


lodges the median sinus endolymphaticus, and is iteelf contained 
in the ex-occipital bones of the skull. The neural arches of the 
second and third vertebrmw are fused together like their centra, 
the combined neural arch consisting of three distinct pieces— 
two ventro-lateral and a dorsal. Each ventro-lateral piece is a 
large bony plate which articulates ventrally with the body of 
the centrum and dorsally with the dorsal piece. The dorsal 





Fic. 5. Front view of the first and part of the second trunk verte- 
bre ; showing the relative tion of the weberian ossicles. (ea 2}). c-, 
centrum ; cl., claustrurm ; énel., intercalarium ; /ig., ligamment ; n.a., neural 


arch ; n.c,, neural canal ; n.s., neural spine ; sc., scaphium ; t.p.", transverse 


process of the first vertebra; ¢.p.*, transverse process of the second 
vertobra ; fr., tripus. 


piece is a large flattened bone forming the dorsal portion of the 
neural arch with which are fused the flattened neural spines of 


4 
-a--3 


of 
a Sk 
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processes—the lateral and the ventro-mesial—which are flattened 
at their distal ends. Of these, the lateral are stouter than the 
ventro-mesial processes. These processes approximate ventrally 
towards the middle line and together form a sort of vertical 
wall immediately behind the basi-occipital bone. The anterior 
end of the air-bladder rests firmly against this vertical wall. 
These processes forming the vertical wall probably represent 
the transverse processes and the ribs of the fourth vertebra. 


(2) THe CaupaL VERTEBR. 


The caudal region comprises sixteen or seventeen vertebra. 
A typical caudal vertebra (fig. 6), like that of a trunk vertebra, 





. 6. Posterior view of o Fic. 7. Anterior view of the 
etal vintawe: : (xca 24). c., first eaudial | vertebra. (xca 
centrum ; f.a., heemal arch ; h.c., 2}). «., centrum; /,a,, 


mal canal; /.*., BPiLLe 5 arch; #.c., hwmal canal; n.a., 
=e neural frend Pers poured neural arch ; 7.*,, neural spine ; 
canal; n.#., neural spine ; pt.ce, pr.., pre-zyga 


t-zygapophyses : Puppy por 
tero-ventral process. 
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consists of a short deeply biconcave centrum with a median 
dorsal depression, a median ventral depression and two lateral 
depressions on ‘each side. The neural arch arises from the 
antero-lateral borders of the median dorsal depression and is 
produced above into a long backwardly directed neural spine. 
Articulating processes—the pre- and post-zyqapophysea—are 
present in the same position as in a typical trunk vertebra. 
From the antero-lateral borders of the median ventral depression 
arise a pair of processes directed obliquely backwards ; these, 
unlike the parapophyses of the trunk vertebra, pass downwards 
and meet in the mid-ventral line, enclosing a space through which 
run the caudal artery and vein. These processes are called 
hemal arches. Each hemal arch is produced into a backwardly 
directed hamal apine. The bases of the hemal arches are 
thickened and broadened ; from their anterior borders arise a 
pair of small blunt processes directed forwards and downwards— 
the antero-ventral processes; similar processes arise ventro- 
laterally from posterior end of the centrum ; these are directed 
backwards and downwards and are known as postero-ventral 
processes and correspond to the similar processes present in the 
trunk vertebra. , 
The last three caudal vertebre (fig. 12) are specially 
modified for the support of the caudal fin. The last caudal 





‘Fic. 8. The lest pre-caudal and the first four caudal vertebrm scen 

rom the left. (x ca 12) . a.v.p.yantero-ventral $i ype eg 7 h.a., 

ee, | ‘ v wh : has, pore m al spine ; nda., now ral .s > rh. ens spine Roane 

apophyses ; pr-s., pre-zygapophyses; pl-t., post-zygapophyses ; P-0.p-» 
‘otral ts oe ae 
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tof Brg Meee: by the 
mal arch (wide 
mfra, p. 310 and footnote). If this be true, the anteriormost 
h would belong to the last caudal centrum with which it 
artioulates direetly, while the remaining six would nt the 
| spines of the centra fused to form the urostyle. On the 
evidence of the hypurals, therefore, the urostyle would represent 
«ix fused contra. While the hemal spines are fused with the 
fin-raclials to form the hypurals, the neural spine of the last caudal 
vertebra is free and there is a separate radial lying next to it 
adjoining the urostwle on its dorsal side. 

The ultimate caudal vertebra and the one preceding it 
are modified only eir neural and hemal 
are fused with the corresponding fin-radial« to form the 


and 
ypurale—a«ix ) 
caudal vertebra—and hiro ) 
wnultimate vertebra and the 
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1 t$2) The Endoskeleton of Labeo rohita BS 


In Laheo, the dermotrichia are jointed and branched and 
have a bony texture, esa Badeargn lepidotrichia. VUesides thon. 
a seoond set of delicate ¥ rays, the actinotrichia, persist 
at the free margins of the fins. ‘T actinotnchia are home. 
logous with the ceratetrichia of the Elaemobranchii and the 
Holocephali 














(1) Tae Dowsear Fre. 
The doreal fin (figs. 0 and 10) ix supported by fifteen to «ixteen 
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while the distal piece is still further reduced in size, being 
represented only by a double bony nodule. The fourteenth or the 
last radial is reduced and is represented by the proximal segment 
only. The first interspinous bone lies between the neural spines 
of the ninth and tenth vertebra and the last or the fourteenth 
lies between the neural spines of the twentieth and twenty-first 
vertebre. The proximal end of each interspinous bone is narrow, 
more or less pointed and lies between two neural spines—hence 
the name tnferspinous bone; the distal portion is broad and 
thickened and is really made up of four longitudinal ridges, an 
anterior and a posterior and two laterals—which meet along the 
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axis of the bone. The distal end of each axonost is provided 
anteriorly with three facets, a median and two lateral, and 
posteriorly with a fourth median facet. Against the two lateral 
facets articulate the proximal ends of the paired lepidotrichia, 
the mesial segment of each radial articulates with the median 
posterior facet, while the distal segment of each radial articulates 
with the antero-median facet. 

The mesial segment of each radial lies obliquely between 
its proximal segment and the lepidotrichin belonging to the 
succeeding radial. At its distal end, the mesial segment carries 
the distal double bony nodule which thus comes to he in 
connection not with its own fin-ray but with the succeeding 
fin-ray (fig. IOA),. 

The distal segment of a radial thus comes to lie between 
the proximal ends of the two opposing lepidotrichia of a fin-ray 
which really belongs to the succeeding radial of the fin. The 
three segments of each radial are thus disposed in an obliquely 
backward direction, the mesial and distal segments lying behine 
the proximal segment at its upper end. 

Of the sixteen fin-rays, the first three are unbranched 
and are spine-like in appearance, increasing im size 
from in front backwards while the remaining are branched 
and are thick and rounded proximally but thin and flattened 
distally. Except the first two, all the rays are jointed 
and the jointing is more conspicuous towards the distal 


end than at the base of the fin, where the divisions become 


obliterated. ‘The branching is due to a repeated subdivision of 
the growing distal ends of the lepidotrichia. The lepidotrichia 
are present on both sides of the fin, but as they lie closely 
apposed together, they form apparently a single ray, which can, 
however, be easily split into two longitudinally. At their 
proximal extremity the two lepidotrichia slightly diverge and 
enclose between them the distal segment of the preceding radial 
to which they are firmly attached by ligaments. At their distal 
ends, the paired lepidotrichia enclose between them slender, 
unjointed structures of horny consistency, the actinotrichia. The 
actinotrichia are very short and rarely extend along more 
than one or two joints of the enclosing lepidotrichia. 

The first three fin-rays are carried by the laterally expanded 
distal end of the proximal segment of the first radial, the third 
fin-ray which is the largest of the three, being the fin-ray proper 
of the first radial element. The last or the sixteenth ray is 
supported by the fourteenth radial. All the remaining fin-rays 
are supported by the proximal segments of their corresponding 


radials. 
iar (2) Tae Anat Fr. 
Whe anal fin (fig. 11) consists of a series of eight fin-rays, 
% sport oy peeete radials. Of the seven radials, the first 
ee 
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Fic. ll. Anal fin with its corresponding vertebra. («ca 1%). a.v.p., 
antero-ventral process ; ¢., centrum; d.r., distal piece of radial: f-r., 
ray; h.a., hemal arch ; he., hemal spine ; m.r., mesial piece of eadial’s : 
Nin, neural arch; n.s., neural spine; p.r.. proximal piece of radial ; 
prs. pre-zygapophyses; ptc., posat-zygapophyses; p.0-p., postero- 
ventral process. 


six are well-developed, while the seventh is small. The 
structure of the radials and the fin-rays and their articulations 
are very similar to those of the dorsal fin. The first inter- 
spinous bone lies in between the hemal spines of the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth vertebra, while the sixth lies between 
the hwemal of the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth vertebre. 
The first fin-rays are unbranched while the rest are 
branched. They are transversely jointed and flexible structures 
with more or less flattened distal ends. The posterior rays 
decrease in size when followed backwards. | 






| (3) Toe CaupaL Fr. 


The caudal fin (fig. 12) is a large vertically | 
structure, supported by a number of flattened bony rods) 
im cS cones we ae a dorssl. and ventral sides of hers wle. . 

— beny wo L ventral sides’ of the ee ayer a ahs 
style while nine rods—the apes oo tee | oe. 
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radial persists and lies immediately on the dorsal side of the 
urostyle adjoining the free neural spine of the last caudal 
vertebra. ‘The two epurals and the separate radial support the 
original epichordal lobe of the tail fin which is very much reduced 
but persists dorsally at the base of the fin. It contains only 
nine small fin-rays which do not reach the extremity of the fin. 
These rays are all unbranched but the last four are jointed. 
Of the nine fin-rays, four are carried by the first epural, three 
by the second epural while the remaining two are carried by the 
free raciial. ; 





Fic. 12. Caudal fin and the caudal vertebra. (= ca Nat. size). @.0.p., 
antero-ventral process ; ¢., centrum ; ¢./., epichordal lobe ; ep., epural ; f-r.. 
fin-ray ; /.a., hemal arch; Ad, hypochordal lobe; /.-#., harmal spine ; 
hy., hypural : n.c., neural arch ; n.s., neural spine ; pr. =, pre-zygapophy res ; 
plz., post-zygapophyses; p.v-p., postero-ventral process; @., radial ; 
uros., urostyle, 


By far the greater part of the adult tail fin is really the 
original hypochordal lobe which is supported by the urostyle 
and the hypurals. This hypochordal lobe becomes secondarily 
divided into a dorsal and a ventral portion, the dorsal con- 
taining fen jointed fin-rays and the ventral nine. Besides 
these nine rays, the ventral portion carries another seven fin- 
rays which, like those of the epichordal lobe, are unbranched 
and do not reach the extremity of the fin. They lie at the base 


7 of the fin at its junction with the body on the ventral sice. 


The dorsal lobe is supported by the urostyle and four 


% a 


hypurals which lie next to the urostyle on its ventral side. The 
 dorsah = , 


t hypural is the smallest while the ventralmost is the 
_ Of the ten fin-rays in the dorsal lobe, the urostyle 
nly one, the first three hypurals carry two rays each 
ast hypural carries three rays. The first fin-ray 
while the remaini ine are branched. 





on its ventral side ; the 
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second hypural lies free and is only connected with the posterior 
end of the last centrum by means of connective tissue ; the third 
hypural articulates directly with the ventral side of the last 
centrum, the fourth articulates with the centrum of the penult- 
imate caudal vertebra, while the fifth hypural fuses with the 
centrum of the vertebra preceding the last two. Of the nine 
fin-rays which form by far the greater part of the ventral lobe, 
the first hypural carries two, the second and third hypurals 
earry three rays each while the fourth hypural carries only one 
ray. The first eight are branched while the last or the ninth 
ray is unbranched. Of the seven small fin-ravs, which do not 
reach the extremity of the fin, two are carried by the fourth 
hypural while remaining five are carried by the fifth or the 
ventralmost hypural. The fin-rays of the caudal fin, like those 
of the dorsal and anal fins, are paired structures, capable of 
being split into two longitudinally. The two lepidotrichia of a 
ray diverge at their proximal ends and enclose between them the 
distal ends of the epurals, the urostyle, and the hypurals. 
Distally the two lepidotrichia enclose between them a pair of 
short actinotrichia. Each ray is thick and rounded proximally 
but thin and flattened distally. 

In Rohu the posterior end of the notochordal axis (the 
urostyle) is bent upwards and therefore the epichordal lobe is 
very much reduced and includes very few (only nine) fin-rays ; it 
is the hypochordal lobe (carrying twenty-six fin-rays) which 
forms the major portion of the caudal fin and is divided 
secondarily into a so-called dersal and a ventral lobe. Externally 
the two lobes are equal in size and are symmetrically placed, but, 
as pointed above, the greater part of the skeleton of the caudal 
fin lies ventral to the vertebral axis and is really asymmetrically 
placed. Such an outwardly symmetrical tail fin is called 
hamocercal? 








——— TR ——_ _ 





1 In some fishes the vertebral axis is continued atraight into the 
caudal fin, thus dividing the latter into two equal and continuous lobea— 
a dorsal or the epichordal lobe and a ventral or the hypochordal lobe. 
Such a caudal fin, symmetrical both externally and internally, is eallect 
protocercal (diphycercal). This condition is generally regarded as the 
most primitive and occurs in the Holocephali, Dipnoi, Polypterus, and « 
fow Selachii and Teleostei. 
Im some other fiahes the posterior end of the notochord along with 
the vertebral axia ie bent doranlwards and the fin-rays are dist buted 
: ically on the two sides of the vertebral column, the ventral 
hepochordal lobe of the fin being much more doveloped than the 







hordal. Such a caudal fin, asymmetrical both externally and 
internally, is called heterocereal. Such taile are found in nearly oll the 
wn with the Chondrostei, Lepidosteus, and Amid. 
yap rise mo ch eetonal : ee cant 
to «a mue epicho 
lobe. The nee) lobo 
inte two syrme t doreal and 
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(C) The Ribs. 


The riba (figs. 1, 4 and 9) are a series of paired segmentally 
arranged bony rods, attached to the distal ends of the parapo- 
physes of the trunk vertebre. These are known as pleural ribs, 
of which there are seventeen pairs, the first pair being always 
attached to the fifth trunk vertebra. These ribs are long and 
slender and eurve downwards and backwards between the 
muscles and the peritoneum, thus encircling the abdominal 
eavity. The proximal end of each rib is dilated, while the distal 
end is slender and more or less pointed. The anterior ribs are 
thicker and more curved than the posterior ones. 

Associated with these pleural ribs are a second series of 
rib-like bones, the inter-muscular bones. These are slender 
curved bones, Y-shaped in appearance, the two limbs of the Y 
being directed proximally and the shank distally. They arise 
from the neural arch of each vertebra both in the trunk and 
caudal regions, curve outwards and upwards and slightly back- 
wards. Their distal ends may be unifid, bifid or moultifid. 
They serve to support the connective tissue septa between the 
mvyomeres. 

The vertebra, myotomes, and the inter-muscular bones show 
a typical segmental arrangement. 


(D) The Skull, 


The chondrecranium' of Teleostei, like that of most 
Gnathostomes, consists essentially of a posterior basal plate to 
which the auditory capsules become attached and an anterior 
trabecular region connected with the nasal capsules. The 
primitive side-wall* is very incomplete and is derived from an 
orbital cartilage which joins the auditory capsule behind and the 
nasal capsule in front. The visceral palato-quadrate arch arti- 
culates with the auditory capsule behind by an ofte process and 
with the trabecular region in front by a basal process. 

The skull of an adult specimen of Labeo rohita is an extremely 
complex structure ; it is fully ossified and is composed of a 
large number of both replacing and investing bones. It consists 


— 


——— — Sl 





Lastly, many Teleosteans show cases of disguised or modified 
homocerey. In Anguilliformes, Notopteridw, Gyronarchida, Macruridie. 
Zoaroidm, ete., the hypochordal fin — reduced in size while the dorsal 
and anal fins elongate until a continuous fin-fold ie re-established. Such 
tails are called ‘socercal. Again, in Pierasfer and Orthogorvecus, the 
caudal fin completely disappears and the axis becomes truncated, 
resulting in what is called a gi berattson tail. F 

am 1 Goodtich—Studies on Structure and Development of Vertebrates, 


pila antotica of other groups fails to develop 
: ‘on account of the formation of a posterior eye- 
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and form one corm 
wiaceral akeleton ie only loosely attached to the eraniam and 
the sense oa in « dried ekull. 

We first dlemcribe the «bull proper and then the eieceral 








(1) Tan Secrst Peoren. 


The skull proper (fige. 13-18) formes an clongetert a 
«! structure, the anterior being the thin end and 
poet the thick eml of the weige. The «kell » ehoot one 


and « half times as long a it ie broad and at ite broadest nearly 
twice as broad as it ie deep at the poeterior em! The dorsal 
surface of the skull is completely covered with bomee . it & tat 
in the mid-<dorsal line but slopes fually towards the «idee 
thus forming a more or less convex dorsal surface. The exteene 
portion of the dorsal surface of the skull ix «lightly 
forming a shallow groove—the seupra-tem poral gravee — 
which extends from the wo-laterab margins inwards toe the 

Pe posterior eurface of the skull forme 
























the evye-ballx. Along the mid.ventral line, however, the 
cull as completely covered with bone. At a 
tl mid-ventral region of the skull ix prolongext ind inte « 

ye vertebra-like bearing « flat ventral plate—the =. 
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portion. The dorsal portion is wider at its anterior than at its 
posterior end and is overlapped by the periefals in front while 
laterally it adjoins the epiotic bones, From its dorsal surface 
arises a median vertical crest—the oceipital spine or keel—which 
is flanked by two prominent but low crests: these converge 
below to form a median wedge-shaped process inserted between 
the dorsal ends of the two ex-occipitals. This median wedge- 
shaped process together with the converging portions of the low 
lateral crests constitute the postero-inferior portion of the 
supra-oceipital, The supra-occipital in Labeo does not form the 
dorsal boundary of the foramen magnum but, on the other 
hand, is completely shut off from it. — 

The ex-occipitals are large and extensive bones, each con- 
sisting of (1) a basal plate forming part of the floor of the cranial 
cavity, (2) a large wing-like lateral par-occipital process which 
not only forms the side-wall of the cranial cavity but also forms 
the posterior boundary of the auditory capsule, and (3) a small 
dorsal process enclosing the foramen magnum. The basal plate 
of each ex-occipital is @ flat piece of bone which meets the 
corresponding plate of the other side in the mid-ventral line and 
forms the hinder portion of the floor of the cranial cavity, the 
two basal plates together completely covering the anterior half 
of the basi-occipital bone. The posterior end of each basal plate 
presents an obliquely flattened surface by which it articulates 
behind with the basi-occipital;: the inner surfaces of the two 
basal plates by which they articulate with each other are 
grooved and the two grooves on articulation enclose a narrow 
canal in which lies the median sinus endolymphaticus.* Laterally 
each ex-occipital is expanded into a large wing-like process, the 
two parts of which lie almost at right angles to each other. The 
outer larger part forms the main portion of the posterior vertical 
wall of the skull while the smaller inner part of each wing 
forms the side-wall of the cranial cavity and part of the inner 
posterior wall of the ventral cup-like hollow of the auditory 
region. Each wing-like process is water: connected dorsally 
both with the pterotic and the epiotic. The inner surface of 
each wing bears a well-marked ridge which is continuous with a 
similar ridge on the pterotic on the one hand and the pro-otic 
on the other and encloses a pers of the horizontal semi-cireular 
canal-of the internal ear. ides, this wing-like portion also 
encloses a part of the posterior semi-circular canal. Posteriorly, 
on each side of the middle line, each ex-occipital gives off a small 
dorsal process which meets the corresponding process of the other 
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side forming an arched bridge, which surrounds the foramen 
magnum both dorsally and laterally and also encloses the median 
wedge-shaped process of the supra-occipital. Enclosed between 
the lateral par-occipital process externally and the dorsal process 
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internally lies a large oval fenestra. This fenestra pierces the 
ex-occipital of each side and forms a characteristic feature of 
the skull of Cyprinoid fishes. It is covered over by a thick 
tough membrane in the living condition. 

The basi-occipital is a large drain-pipe shaped bone thickest 
in the middle. It is about twice as long as it is wide. The 
posterior half of the bone presents the appearance of an open 
drain, while in the anterior half, the ‘drain’ is roofed over by 
a vertebra-like bony piece—the occipital condyle. ‘The posterior 
surface of the occipital condyle bears a deep conical depression 
like that of a centrum, to which the vertebral column is attached 
by ligaments without a distinet articulation. The edges of the 
posterior ‘ open drain-like * part support the first three vertebra, 
while the drain-channel itself serves to lodge the dorsal aorta. 
On its ventral surface, the basi-occipital bears a large oval 
masticatory process. which is covered over during life by a 
horny pad ; behind the masticatory process, the bone is produced 
into a prominent mid-ventral ridge. 

In front of the occipital condyle, the basi-occipital is 
compressed dorso-ventrally and presents two longitudinal shallow 
grooves on its dorsal surface, each of which forms a closed canal 
in conjunction with a corresponding groove on the ventral 
surface of each ex-occipital. These lateral canals lodge the two 
sacculi? of the internal ear. In a complete skull, the dorsal 
surface of this anterior part of the basi-occipital is entirely 
covered over by the basal plates of the two ex-occipitals. 
Anteriorly the basi-occipital is suturally connected with the hind 
end of the parasphenoid. 

All the bones of the occipital region are preceded by 
cartilage and are therefore replacing bones. 

(b) The Otic Region.—The auditory capsule in the skull of all 
craniates lies morphologically between the facial and the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves. In the Teleostet, each auditory capsule 
develops from an independent otic cartilage which becomes connec- 
ted below with the parachordals ; the otic cartilage grows round 
the membranous labyrinth of the ear and in the adult is typically 
custtaee a group of five bones—the prootic, the epnotic, the 

wtic, the pterotic, and the opisthotic. In Rohu, the opisthotic 
is absent *and the remaining four otic bones form a compact 
structure having the appearance of an inverted cup, one on each 








1 According to Nusbaum’s recent account, three vertebral segments 
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side of the hinder part of the cranial cavity. In a cleaned skull, 
the hollow of each auditory capsule is empty but in the living 
fish the hollow is filled up by the dorsal muscles of the inferior 
pharyngeal bones. 

The prootic is a large irregular bone which forms the antero- 
mesial wall of the auditory capsule and lodges a portion of the 
anterior vertical and horizontal semi-circular canals. We can 
roughly distinguish two portions in this bone—(1) a large thick 
ventro-lateral portion and (2) asmall lateral portion, the two form- 
ing an angle of about 120° with each other and separated by a 
ridge which is very well-marked anteriorly. Dorsally, the poste- 
rior part of the ventro-lateral portion of the prootic is produced 
into a process which meets the corresponding process of the 
opposite side in the middle line, leaving an anterior V-shaped 
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articulate mesially with the parasphenoid. The prootic has a ° 
large semi-circular anterior border which articulates below with 
the ali-sphenoid. laterally with the sphenotic and dorsally with 
the pterotic. The posterior border is more or less straight and 
vertical and articulates with the anterior edge of the ex-occipital. 
Embedded in its inner wall which constitutes the postero-lateral 
wall of the cranial cavity, lie the ampulle of the semi-circular 
eanals and the utriculus of the internal ear. On its postero- 
dorsal surface just beneath the medulla lies the transverse 
canal joining the two membranous labyrinths. The lateral 
portion of the prootic presents a concave surface and forms the 
inner anterior wall of the auditory capsule. Lt articulates with 
the ex-occipital and the epiotic behind and with the sphenotic ‘ 


in front. . ; 
The epiofic is a bowl-shaped bone which forfis the greater 
part of the roof of the auditory capsule. Looked at from the 
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groove—which continues into a similar groove on the sphenotic in 
front. Into this groove fits the upper end of the hyomandibular 
bone, by means of which the jaws are suspended to the cranium. 

The sphenotic is the anteriormost of the auditory bones 





Fie. 16. A median section of the skull and the visceral arches. ( x oo *). 
als., ali-sphenoid ; any.. angular; art., articular; 6.5r., basi-branchial : 
b.o., basi-occipital ; bryz.1-3, first, second, and third branchiostegal rays : 
c., centrum of the firat trunk vertebra; ¢.br.)-+, first, eccond, third, and 
fourth cératobranchial ; ¢.Ay., cerato-hyal : cm end.s,, canal for median 
endolymphatic sinus: d., dentary ; d.p., dorsal process of ex-oceipital ; 
e.br., epi-branchial ; ¢.cth., ecto-ethmoid ; ¢.Ay., opi-hyal; en.pt., endo- 

teryeoid 5 eo., @x-occipital ; ep.ot., epiotic; f.. fenestra ; fr.. frontal ; 
hor. . third hypo-branchial; A.hy.'-2, first and second hypo-hyal; fAevf., 
ndibular ; f./y., inter-hyal ; int.op., inter-opercular ; lac., lacrymal : 

mas,, maxilla; m.eth,, meset moid; m.p., musticating process of basti- 


occipital ; nt. pt., mota-pterygoid ; my., myodome ; 7. orbit ; ¢.<., occipital 
condyle ; olf.*., olfactory sac; op. opercular ; ofb.«plt., orbito-sphenotdl ; 
o.s., occipital spine : pad., ©; par., pwictal; pure.. para-sphenoid ¢ 


oph.tr., pharyngo-branchial ; pre, pre-maxilla ; p.08., post-orbital ; 









ular; pr.ot., prootic ; pty. ecto-pterygoid ; q., quadrate ; 
lar ; ¥.0¢., supra-occipital ; s.op., sub-opercular ; 
: sym, symplectic; v.'. vacuity 
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and forms the front wall of the auditory capsule and the posterior 
boundary of the orbit in front. It articulates with the prootic 
behind, with the pterotic, the parietal and the frontal above and 
with the ali-sphenoid below. It consists of two portions: (1) 
the body of the sphenotic and (2) the Y-shaped anterior process. 
The body of the sphenotic is roughly triangular in outline and 
bears two conical pits, one of which has a spongy base and 
forms «a portion of the anterior wall of the anditory capsule 
while the other abuts on the cranial cavity. The Y-shaped 
anterior process lies horizontally ; its basal limb articulates in 
front with the outer projecting point of the frontal; the upper 
limb is slender but the lower limb is thick and bears a shallow 
groove which is continuous with a similar groove on the pterotic, 
the two together forming the Ayomandibular groove. 

All the four bones of the anditory capsule are replacing 
hones. 

(c) The Orbito-temporal Region.—The erbito-temporal region 
includes (@) the temporal or sphenoidal region and (6°) the orbits. 

(a) The sphenoidal region comprises : (x) the parietal region, 
including the parietals, the ali-sphenoids, and the posterior part 
of the para-sphenoid, and (8) the frontal region, including the 
frontals, the orbito-sphenoids, and the anterior part of the para- 
sphenoid, Besides these, there is another bone—the supra- 
temporal—which is situated at the latero-posterior angle of the 
skull in close relation with the upper end of the pectoral girdle 
and which should also be ineluded in this region. 


(x) THE PARIETAL REGION, 


posterior edge of the frontal, while the lateral edge overlaps 
the mesial edge of the pterotic and the mesio-dorsal surface 
of the sphenotic. Posteriorly the two bones are connected 
with and partially overlap the supra-occipital and the epiotic 
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. mesial portions of the orbito-spHenoids, thus completing the 
cranial floor at this place. The posterior edge of each basal 
pPlece articulates with the prootic. The vertical longitudinal 
process of each ali-saphenoid forms the lateral wall of the eranial 
cavity in this region, while externally it forms the inner wall of 
the posterior part of the orbit. The vertical process articulates 
ppp sarees with the sphenotic, dorsally with the ventral ridge- 
ike outgrowth of the frontal andl anteriorly with the orbito- 
sphenoid, 


f.h.& p.v.s.c. f.p.v.S.c. 


poc.p. 


c.m.end.s. 
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Fic. 17. External view of the right ox-occipital. (x ca 9). c.m.cnd—*.. 

canal for median endolymphatic sinus ; a dorsal process of the boue ; f : 2 

and p.v.s.c., foramen for horizontal and posterior vertical semi-cirealar 

ss eanals ; f-p.v.s.c., foramen for posterior vertical semi-circular canal ; poc.p.» 

-:par-occipital - ~X, X, foramen for the ninth and tenth cranial 
nerves ; XT, foramen for the ooccipite-spinal nerve. 
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Song the ante 2 ulates the supra-orbilal 
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triangular projection, along “which the lateral process of the 
sphenotic articulates with the frontal; while the second is a 
high ridge about an inch in length which articulates with the 
vertical process of the ali- and orbito-sphenoids and with the 
ecto-ethmoid in front. The portion of the frontal internal to 
this high ridge forms the roof of the cranial cavity, while the 
portion of each frontal between the two ridges forms the roof 
of the orbit. 

The orbito-sphenoid forms the floor 
as well as the middle portion of the 
imner wall of the orbit and lies in 
front of the ali-sphenoid. Like the 
ali-sphenoid, it consists of a hori- 
zontal basal piece and a vertical long:- 
tudinal process, the inner edges of 
the two basal pieces meeting in the 
mid-ventral line. Ventrally each 
basal piece presents a broken surface 
but dorsally it is smooth and forms 
partly the floor of the orbit and 
partly the floor of the cramal cavity 
—the two parts being separated by 
the vertical longitudinal process. 
The anterior edge of the orbito- 
sphenoid articulates with the postero- 
mesial edge of the ecto-ethmoid while 
the posterior edge articulates with 

Fig. 18. Dorsal view of the ali-sphenoid. 
the basi-occipital. («ca §). The para-sphenoid* is a very long 
da.ch.. channel lodgmg the cross-shaped bone which covers a 
ape oecrbagh ' had obeinttel: large part of the ventral surface of 
o.c., occipital condyle: «c., the cranium, — It extends from the 
sacoculwr canal. hind end of the basi-occipital bone 

right up to the vomer in front and 
consists of a long, thin, splint-like body, with a ecross-piece 
or a lateral process on either side. The lateral processes are 
flat and wing-like and lie about the middle of the bone just 
beneath the ventral surfaces of the ali-sphenoids. Immediately 
in front of the cross-piece, the bone becomes narrow but widens 
gradually, becoming flatter and thinner towards its anterior 
end. the extreme anterior end being lancet-shaped. Between 
and behind the lateral processes, the bone is broad and 
strongly convex on its ventral surface and concave on its 
dorsal surface. Looked at from the ventral side, the middle 
portion of the bone is the highest. the bone sloping down from 


1 The aphenoid of the other Teleostei is abeent in Laheo as a 


paro-sphenoid. ory ee 
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this point both forwards and backwards. In front of the 
lateral processes, there is a well-marked median vertical ridge 
running forwards towards the anterior end; the ridge is 
bounded on each side by a small spine-like process at its base. 
On the dorsal surface of the posterior portion, there is a median 
longitudinal channel which gradually disappears posteriorly but 
extends anteriorly on to the dorsal surface of the lateral pro- 
cesses and forms the floor of the myodome or the eye-muacle- 
canal, he lateral margins of the bone articulate on either 
side with the prootic behind, the ali-sphenoids and the orbito- 
sphenoids in the middle and the ecto-ethmoids in front. The 
cross-piece overlaps the ventral surfaces of the ali-sphenoids 
but does not lie quite flat on them so that a wide space is left 
between the two, which forms the anterior part of the eye- 
muscle-canal or the myodome. 

Of the bones of the sphenoidal region the ali- and the 
orbito-sphenoids are replacing bones, while the parietals, frontals 
and the para-sphenoid are all investing (dermal) bones. 

The myodome is a name applied to © a space developed in 
the orbito-temporal and otic regions of Teleostomes for the 
accommodation of the lengthened recti muscles of the eye’. 
In Rohu, the myodome in the dry skull is a large median 
space lying between the floor of the cranial cavity above and 
the para-sphenoid below. It is bounded posteriorly by the 
prootic and the basi-occipital, dorsally by the ali-sphenoid, 
ventrally by the para-sphenoid and anteriorly by the orbito- 
sphenoid. It opens anteriorly into the orbit by a large oval 
aperture through which the recti muscles pass behind to be 
ins d on to the walls of the myodome. The myodome is 
supposed to have originated by the penetration into the enlarged 
opening for the pituitary vein of recti muscles originally inserted ° 
on the outer surface of the orbital wall’ : ie, 

(6) The Orbits.—As already mentioned, the two orbits he 
anteriorly on the ventro-lateral aspects of the skull. Each ts 
bounded dorsally by the frontal, ventrally by the basal plates of 
the ali- and orbito-sphenoids, anteriorly by the ecto-ethmord 

ysteriorly by the sphenotic and part of the ali-sphenoid 
and mesially by the vertical processes of the ali- and orbito- 
sphenoids. Besides these bones, five small orbital hones are 
developed in connection with the orbit. which together form the 


so-called * orbital ring’. Of these, the supra-orlital and the 


border while the post-orbital forms the postero-ventral border. 
ig’ ah) ‘i ELT mT] 


post-frontal surround the orbit dorsally, the pre-orhital forms the 
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aeons of connective tissue while its mesial edge articulates 
i and slightly overlaps the antero-lateral border of the 
frontal, Its posterior edge is narrower than the anterior and is 
joined by means of connective tissue with the anterior edge of 
the post-frontal. The dorsal surface is more or less convex 
whereas the ventral surface is concave. 

The post-frontal which forms the posterior part of the 
dorsal boundary of the orbit is more or less triangular in shape ; 
the apex of the triangle lies away from the margin of the orbit 
and articulates: with the anterior edge of the pterotic while the 
base of the triangle which is the smallest of the three sides 
articulates with the post-orbital. The inner side articulates 
with the postero-lateral edge of the frontal, whereas its outer 
side is connected with the opercular bone. 

Ventro-laterally the orbit is lounded by a chain of three 
bones of which the most ventral is the infra-orbital with the 
pre-orbital in front and the post-orbital behind. The pre-orbital 
is an elongated slightly curved bone which articulates anteriorly 
with the lacrymal' and posteriorly with the infra-orbital. The 
infra-orbital is a narrow sickle-shaped bone forming the ventral 
boundary of the orbital ring and interposed between the pre- 
orbital in front and post-orbital behind. The post-orbifal is an 
elongated bone which articulates behind with the post-frontal. 
at All the bones of the orbital ring are investing (dermal) 

nes. 

It will be seen that each orbit is separated from the cranial 
cavity by a bony wall formed chiefly of the vertical processes of 
the orbito- and ali-sphenoids and that the cranial cavity extends 
between the two orbits right up to the ethmoidal region. Such 
a skull, in which there is no median vertical inter-orbital septum 
and the brain extends between the two orbits right up to the 
ethmoidal region, is termed platybasic* 

(d) The ethmoidal Region. —The ethmoidal region includes: 
bones developed in relation to the snout and the nostrils, speci: 
the enclosure of the paired nasal sacs. These are the pa 
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nasals, ecto-elhmoids and lacrymals, and a mecian mesethmoid, a 
vomer and a rostral, 

Lying immediately in front of the frontal bones is a 
transversely elongated bone—the median mesethmoid—which 
separates the olfactory capsules of the two sides from one 
another. It consists of a central body with two lateral flat 
wing-like processes with rounded margins. The anterior border 
of the bone presents a median concave notch bounded on each 
side by a small pointe:dl horn-like process. The median rostral 
bone fits into this concave notch. There is another deeper 
concavity on cither side of the median notch. The dorsal 
surface of the bone has a smooth and polished appearance but 
its posterior border is rough in appearance and is covered over 
by the large frontals. Ventrally the bone bears a deep 
depression with thick lateral borders: in an entire skull this 
depression is covered over by the vomer, Posteriorly, the 
mesethmoid splits into a dorsal and a ventral plate, the two 
forming an angle of about 45° with cach other and enclosing 
between them a median space which forms the extreme anterior 
end of the cranial cavity, filled in a fresh fish with a semi-solid 
fatty substance. ‘The postero-lateral sides of both the dorsal 
and ventral plates articulate with the corresponding anterior 
edges of the ecto-ethmoids. Dorsally, at the postero-lateral 
‘angles of the mesethmoid lie the small nasals, while the lacrymals 
are situated along its antero-lateral borders. The lancet-shaped 
anterior end of the para-sphenoid is wedged in between the 

posterior borders of the vomer and the mesethmoid on the 
ventral surface of the skull. The lateral wings of the mesethmoid 
are free and each overhangs the nasal pit of its own side. 

‘The nasal is a very small reniform bone, which lies above 
the olfactory capsule, on either side, in the notch formed at 
the postero-lateral corner of the mesethmoid with the adjoining 
corner of the frontal. Along with the lateral wing of the 
mesethmoid, the nasal forms the roof of the nasal pit and the 
dorsal border of the two nasal apertures or the nostrils. 

Lying behind on each side of the mesethmoid is the ecto- 
ethmoid which forms the olfactory capsile. Each ecto-ethmonl 
=. 2 600 of two portions ; a mesial body covered over dorsally 
> xv the antero-lateral portion of the frontal and a /ateral process. 
bod -of the bone is excavated by a deep pit—the so- 
| pit—which lodges the nasal sac, and opens to the 
> the double nasal opening which is completely 
1y bone and is situated on the outer dorso-lateral 

<cto-ethmoid. On its posterior side, the bone 
ce which forms the anterior boundary 
om the ventro-mesial border of 
to-ethmoid 
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anterior portion of the para-sphenoid. Antero-ventrally, each 
ecto-ethmoid articulates with the postero-lateral edge of the 
mesethmoid and postero-laterally with the anterior surface of 
the orbito-sphenoid. The outer fateral process of each bone 
articulates with the lacrymal in front and the pre-orbital behind. 
Posteriorly, it is connected with the anterior surface of the 
supra-orbital by means of stout ligaments. The dorsal surface 
of the lateral process forms a part of the floor of the nasal pit, 

The /acrymal is a small elliptical bone lying alongside the 
antero-lateral border of the lateral wing of the mesethmoid 
right in front of the nasal openings. Its anterior edge is convex 
while the posterior edge is more or less straight. The anterior 
end of the bone is attached by means of connective tissue to the 
maxillary bone; at its inner border it articulates with the 
antero-lateral border of the mesethmoid: while the posterior 
end articulates with the lateral process of the ecto-ethmoid and 
the pre-orbital. 

The rostral is a small fat bony piece with a short process 
extending downwards from its ventral surface. It hes in the 
median dorsal line just in front of the mesethmoid, between and 
behind the paired maxill#. It is connected laterally and in 
front with the maxilla and behind with the mesethmoid by 
means of fibrous tissue. It is a specialized portion of the 
ethmoid cartilage. 

The vomer is a thin quadrangular bone, lying on the ventral 
surface of the skull immediately in front of the para-sphenoid 
and beneath the mesethmoid. It forms the floor of the cavity 
roofed over dorsally by the mesethmoid. The anterior border 
of the bone is concave in outline and bears at each corner a 
thick condylar process, behind which there is a_pad-like 
thickening articulating with the palatine of each side. The 
i ior edge is convex and bears a notch in the middle. 

aterally the vomer articulates with the palatine and the antero- 
lateral edge of the ecto-ethmoid while posteriorly it overlaps the 
anterior border of the para-sphenoid. _ abo 
Of the bones of the ethmoidal region, the n 
nasals, lacrymals 4a the vomer are 
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large fissure—bounded dorsally by the ali-sphenoid, anteriorly by 
the orbito-sphenoid and ventrally by the para-sphenoid. The optic 
nerve of each side comes out through this large aperture while 
the recti muscles of the eye-ball enter the myodome through it. 
The two nerves cross each other beneath the ventral surface of 
the brain, and passing over to the opposite side, cach leaves the 
cranial cavity through the optic foramen. 

(3) The foramen for the aculo-motor nerve is a small elongated 
slit-like aperture on the floor of the myodome, situated about a 
quarter of an inch behind the optic foramen on each side. 

hrough it the oculo-motor nerve enters the orbit from the 
cranial cavity. 

(4) The foramen for the pathelic nerve is a very narrow 
elongated foramen towards the lower end of the ali-sphenoid 
above the optic foramen and beneath the foramen for the 
ophthalmic division of the trigeminal nerve. Through it the 
pathetic nerve enters the orbit from the cranial cavity. 

(5) The foramen for the ophthalmic division of the trigeminal 
nerve is a fairly large foramen, more or less triangular in outline, 
lying at the posterior angle of the orbit at the junction of the 
vertical and the horizontal portions of the alisphenoid above 
the foramen for the pathetic nerve, below and a little behind the 
foramen for the ophthalmic division of the facial. Through 
it the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve enters the orbit 
from the cranial cavity. In the orbit, this nerve runs forwards 

and upwards and reaching the anterior end of the orbit’ passes 
‘through the orbito-nasal canal, crosses the olfactory sac and con- 
tinues its course forwards to divide into branches, which twner- 
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the foramen for the trigeminal. It is easily seen as a rounded 
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the oculo-motor foramen. Through it the abducens nerve enters 
1c for the opktinlentc division of the facial is 

| perture on the inner wail of the orbit, in front 
of the ophthalmic .< division of the fifth. 
thalmic division | e Tac nerve enters 
° In the orbit it runs forwards 
diately above the ophthalmic 
e orbit along with the latter 
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_ (9) The foramen for the main division of the facial is a small 
slit-like foramen just behind and below the foramen for the 
maxillary and the mandibular divisions of the trigeminal. Tt 
pierces the prootic and through it the main trunk of the facial 
nerve leaves the cranial cavity. 

(10) The foramen for the glosso-pharyngeal and the vagus 
nerves is a large elongated fissure-like aperture on the ventral 
surface in the posterior region of the skull. It perforates the 
ex-occipital bone just behind the prootic. It transmits the 
glosso-pharyngeal and the vagus nerves. 

(11) The foramina for the oceipito-spinal nerves ave a pair of 
small foramina on either side in the auditory capsule. The first 
or the anterior one pierces the posterior wing-like portion of the 
ex-occipital behind the foramen for the ninth and tenth nerves 
and ventral to the ridge lodging the horizontal semi-circular 
eanal, It transmits the anterior division of the ocecipito-spinal 
nerve. The second or the posterior one pierces the ventro- 
mesial edge of the ex-occipital bone and transmits the posterior 
division of the occipito-spinal nerve. 

(f) Other important apertures in the skull —In adelition to 
the nerve-foramina described above, the following apertures 
may also be noted: (1) The orbito-nasal canal perforates the 
ecto-ethmoid bone for about a quarter of an inch opening 
anteriorly into the olfactory capsule and posteriorly into the 
orbit. It serves as a passage for one of the veins in the anterior 
region of the head. 

(2) About a quarter of an inch behind and a little above 
the foramen for the trigeminal nerve is a vacuity in the pro-otic 
bone through which the anterior vertical and the horizontal 
semi-circular canals leave the cranial cavity and pierce the 
various bones which they traverse (cf. the account of the otic 
region). This vacuity is seen on the inner cranial wall in a 
median section of the skull. Ne? ~ 

(3) Just dorsal to the foramen for the glosso-pharyngeal a 
the vagus nerves is a vacuity which leads ind into t 
channels lodging the posterior vertical and the horizontal semi 
circular canals. This vacuity also can be seen in a media 
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These are enclosed by the ex-occipital dorsally and the basi- 
occipital ventrally. These apertures lead into a median canal— 
the atrium—which lodges the sinus endolymphaticus of the 
internal ear. 

(7) The channel lodging the dorsal aorta is a big drain-like 
channel exeavating the basi-occipital. Through it the dorsal 
aorta passes forwards to lie on the ventral surface of the skull. 


(2) THe VIscERAL SKELETON. 


The visceral skeleton (figs. 19-24) originally consists of 
a series of seven half-hoops which are derived from the splanchnic 
mesoblast and primarily lie in the pharyngeal wall encircling 
the buccal and pharyngeal cavities. The corresponding right 
and left half-hoops unite with one another in the mid-ventral 
line, forming seven visceral arches. Again, the successive visceral 
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arches- 





—the mandibular arch—iies immediately behind the mouth 
and gives rise to the upper and lower jaws which are closely 
connected with the cranium. The second or the Ayoid arch 
forms the suspensorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended from the lateral surfaces of the auditory capsules. 
Of the next five arches known as the branchial arches. four 
support the gills while the fifth forms the inferior pharyngeal 
bones, which develop into powerful masticating plates armed 
with large teeth biting against the horny pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi-occipital. 

In the adult FRohu, the. visceral arches are completely 
ossihed, being composed of both replacing and investing bones. 

(a) The mandibular arch.—The mandibular arch is highly 
developed, consisting of a * primary’ evdoskeletal part and a 
‘secondary ' dermal part. Each half of this arch is divided into a 
dorsal palato-plerygo-quadrate bar which enters into close relation 
with the cranium and forms the primary upper jaw, and a ventral 
Weckel’s cartilage, which forms the primary lower jaw. The 
primary upper jaw is ossified by three replacing bones—the 
palatine, the meta-pterygoid and the quadrate while it is covered 
over by two dermal bones—the ecto-pteryqoid (pterygoid) and the 
endo-plerygoid (meso-pterygoid), These bones do not, however, 
enter into the gape of the mouth and do not therefore constitute 
the upper jaw proper of the adult fish. Two large investing 
bones—the pre-maxilla and the maxila—on each side support 
the anterior margin of the mouth and together form the secondary 
upper jaw: but the pre-maxilla alone bounds the mouth, the 
maxilla being shut off altogether from the gape. 

Each half of the primary lower jaw or Meckel’s cartilage is 
ossified by a single small bone, the articular.’ which continues 
forwards into a narrow pointed rod of cartilage, representing the 
original meckel’s cartilage. Two other bones, a large dentary 
and a small angular complete the adult lower jaw. The dentaries 
of the two sides meet in the middle line and support the 
posterior margin of the mouth. 

The fire elements of the upper jaw form a compact series of 
bones attached directly by means of the palatine to the ethmoid 
region of the cranium, and indirectly through the intervention of 
the hyomandibular and the symplectic to the auditory region 
of the skull. 

The palatine is an elongated bone, expanded at both ends 
but narrow in the middle. Its inner edge is more or less straight 
while the outer ed presents a deep concavity. The ventral 
surface presents a shallow groove, while the dorsal surface bears 
a short blunt process whereby it articulates with the ventral 
surface of the mesethmoid. Ariteriok ly it articulates with the 
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posterior edge of the maxilla, the articular surface being thickened 
and rounded ; it is also attached to the posterior process of the 
maxilla by means of connective tissue along its external border. 
Posteriorly, it articulates both with the ecto-pterygoid and the 
endo-pterygoid while mesially it is bound to the ventral surface 
of the vomer through fibrous tissue. 

The ccto-pterygoid (pterygoid) is a triangular thin plate-like 
bone which lies immediately behind the palatine. Its anterior 
border is free and presents a deep notch. Along its ventral 
border, it articulates with the quadrate while along its postero- 
dorsal border, it articulates with the endo- and meta-pterygoids. 
Externally the bone is partially covered over by the quadrate. 

The endo-pterygoid (meso-pterygoid) is a thin rhomboidal 
bone lying behind the palatine and dorsal to the ecto- and 
meta-pterygoids. Its ventral surface is depressed while the 
external surface is convex and is partly covered over by the 
meta-pterygoid. It is firmly attached to the palatine along its 
anterior border, the inner border is free, while the posterior 
border articulates with the meta-pterygoid and the outer border 
with the ecto-pterygoid. The inner concave surface of the endo- 
pterygoid presents a number of vacuities. 

The meta-pterygoid is a large flat bone, more or less quad- 
rangular in outline, which fies behind the ecto- and endo- 
pterygoids, between them and the hyomandibular. Anteriorly 
it articulates with the endo- and ecto-pterygoids and the quad- 
rate, ventrally it articulates with the symplectic and posteriorly 
with the hyomandibular. The inner surface of the bone 
presents a shallow depression, continuous anteriorly with a 
similar depression on the inner surface of the endo-pterygoid. 

Articulating with the lower edge of the ecto-pterygoid is a 
large more or less triangular bone, the guadrate, which carries 


a ventral condylar process for the articulation of the lower jaw. 


Close to the ventral border of the quadrate runs a well-detined 
ridge directed obliquely backwards from the condyle. The 
posterior portion of the bone overlaps the anterior portion of 


the pre-opercular bone and has a jagged posterior border. On 


the inner surface close to the ventral border there is an elongated 


depression into which fits the anterior end of the symplectic. 


The dorsal portion of the quadrate partially covers the ecto- 
pterygoid and articulates posteriorly with the meta-pterygoid 
and the symplectic. 

_ The pre-maxilla is a thick curved bone which mects its 


anteriormost bone of the skull. Its anterior edge is concave 


fellow of the oppoeiegne in the middle line and forms the 


while the posterior edge is convex. The two pre-maxille® are 
joined 


ther in the middle line by means of connective tissue. 














ts free outer end together with the outer end of the maxilla 
rms an articulating surface for the dentary. The inner surface 
1¢ bone is highly concave ; but the outer surface is highly 
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convex and is partly overlapped by the maxilla with which it is 
firmly connected, The pre-maxilla is freely movable during life. 

Che maxilla is a thick curved bone of irregular shape lying 
dorsal and parallel to the pre-maxilla, It partially overlaps 
the pre-maxilla and is produced into two processes one directed 
outwards and downwards, the other directed inwards and 
downwards ; the former along with the lateral edge of the pre- 
maxilla is bound by means of stout ligaments to the dorsal edge 
of the dentary while the other process is bound to the anterior 
border of the palatine by stout ligaments. ‘The inner surface 
of the bone is deeply concave and closely fits on the outer surface 
of the pre-maxilla. Along its posterior border, the bone slightly 
overlaps and is bound to the dorsal surface of the vomer. The 
mesial edges of the two maxille do not meet in the middle line 
but are connected with each other by strong connective tissue. 
Posteriorly a small space is left between the maxille of the 
two sides, wherein fits the median rostral bone of the ethmoidal 
region. Dorso-laterally the maxilla articulates with the lacrymal. 

The maxille, the pre-maxill® and the rostral are strongly 
bound together by fibrous tissue; these five elements thus form 
a compact structure which acts as one piece, little movement 
being possible between its separate parts. This piece forms the 
upper jaw of the fish and is capable of a certain amount of 
movement upon the anterior end of the cranium to which it is 
attached, not only by general fibrous tissue, but also, on each 
side of the head, by the ethmoido-maxillary ligament which 
extends from the dorso-lateral process of the ecto-ethmoid to the 
maxilla, passing beneath the lacrymal. The upper jaw bones are 
also firmly connected with the dorso-lateral border of the 
mandible by means of stout ligaments, whereby they are pulled 
downwards and forwards when the mouth is opened. These 
ligaments also tend to pull them back in place when the mouth 
is closed, but, in addition to this indirect action, the adductor 
mandibulze muscle acts directly upon the bones through a long 
tendon that arises from the lower anterior end of the muscle 
and is inserted on to the external surface of the maxilla.’ 

The primary lower jaw, as already stated, is partly replaced 
by bone and partly covered by dermal ossifications. Three 
bones—a small articular, a large dentary and a small angular 
together form the adult lower jaw. The articular is made up of 
an endo-chondral articular fused with an outer dermal clement 
called the ‘derm-articular’. Similarly, the angular also develops 
from an endo-chondral and a dermal element. The dentary is 
also of compound origin, being formed of a true dermal dentary 
and a small anterior endo-chondral element probably representing 
the mento-meckelian (Goodrich, p. 303). 
——————————————————————— SS 

1 Allis, E. P.—Skull and Cranial Maseles, etc. in Scomber. J. Morph., 
We 15, 1903. : 
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The articular is a small elongated vertically placed bone 
consisting of a thick proximal end and a thin splint-like anterior 
part. The thick sterior end presents an articulating facet 
for articulation with the quadrate. The splint-like anterior part 
fits into a groove on the upper surface of the dentary and is 
continued upwards into a narrow pointed rod of cartilage which 
is the remnant of the original meckel’s cartilage. 

The dentary is a large bone, hammer-shaped in appearance, 
which meets its fellow of the opposite side in the median line 
and is bound with it by means of connective tissue. The long 
axis of the hammer, which lies in a vertical position, presents a 
groove on its inner surface, into which fit the splint-like portion 
of the articular and the meckel’s cartilage. At its lower end, 
it articulates with the angular and at its dorso-lateral corner it 
is bound to the maxilla and the pre-maxilla. The upper end 
of the dentary is expanded horizontally and with its fellow 
of the opposite side forms the lower jaw proper which supports 
a thick horny pad during life. 

The angular is a small, thick, irregular piece of bone that 
lies at the angle of the jaw and covers ventrally the lower end 
of the dentary with which it is suturally connected. Posteriorly 
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the angular is connected by means of ligaments with the anterior 
end of the inter-opercular bone. 

None of the bones of the two jaws bear teeth. 

(6) The Hyoid arch.—The Ayoid arch, like the mandibular, 
consists originally of two half-hoops of cartilage which are con- 
nected in the mid-ventral line through a median ventral piece, 
the basi-hyal. Each hyoid bar becomes divided into two parts : 
the dorsal hyomandibula and the ventral A youl cornu, which latter 
is again divisible from above downwards into segments called 
respectively epi-hyal, cerato-hyal, and hypo-hyal. To these is 
added a ventral median copula, the basi-hyal. The large hyo- 
mandibular cartilage ossifies in two pieces—a hyomandibular 
bone above, articulating with the auditory capsule, and a 
symplectic below connected with the quadrate. These two bones 
form the stspensorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended to the skull proper. The remaining ventral elements 
of the hyoid arch ossify into three bones—the epi-hyal, the 
cerato-hyal and a double hypo-hyal. The copula or the basi-hyal 
connects the hypo-hyals of the two sides. A small separate 
segment the stylo-hyal or inter-hyal lies between the symplectic 
of the dorsal hyomandibula cartilage and the epi-hyal of the 
ventral hyoid cornu (it has sometimes been compared to the 
epi-branchial, but probably is a new formation). All these ventral 
elements of the hyoid arch are closely associated with the 
branchial arches, forming the so-called hyobranchial skeleton 

Of the next five arches known as the branchial arches, the 
four support the gills while the fifth known as the itnferior 
pharyngeal bones form a powerful masticating plate armed with 
powerful teeth which bite against the horny pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi-occipital. 

Connected with the hyoid arch are a number of investing 
bones which serve to support the operculum. These are the 
opercular, the pre-opercular, the sub-opercular and the tifer- 
opercular. Three sabre-shaped branchiostegal rays (branchiosts) 
are attached along the ventral border of the epi- and cerato- 
hyals, while an unpaired bone, the basi-branchiostegal or uro-hyal, 
lies posterior to the basi-hyal. 

The hyomandibular is a strong elongated bone, which lies 
in an obliquely vertical position between the audi capsule 
above and the pre-opercular below. Its anterior border is 
slightly concave while the posterior is slightly convex. It 
articulates dorsally with the lateral surface of the auditory 
capsule, the broad facet for its articulation being formed by the 
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Fic. 21. External view of the operculum. (ca 1). trt.op., inter- 
opercular ; op., operculac; pr.op., pre-opercular ; 4.0p-, sub-operea 
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just in front of the knob-like articulation with the opercular 
lies a foramen through which the hyomandibular nerve pierces 
the bone. 

The symplectic is a long narrow bone lying in a horizontal 
position in front of the antero-ventral corner of the hyomandi- 
bular ; the anterior third of it fits into a groove on the inner 
surface of the quadrate with which it is firmly articulated. Its 
posterior end is connected with the hyomandibular by means of 

stout ligaments. The dorsal border 
of the posterior two-thirds of the 
= symplectic articulates with the meta- 
pterygoid while the ventral border of 
the anterior half of the bone arti- 
culates with the cerato-hyal and the 
ga epi-hyal. Externally only a small 
j | portion of the symplectic is visible 
since it is largely overlapped by the 
|e pre-opercular bone. Both the hyo- 
= mandibular and the symplectic are 
¥ : firmly attached to the meta-ptery- 
. goid and the quadrate and together 
with the opercular and the pre-oper- 
eular form a rigid support for the 

) jaws. 
The connection of the upper jaw 
SS with the cranium is effected partly 
> by the articulation of the palatine 
Ste he al ae Se gr with the ethmoidal region and phen s 
uro-hyal or basi-branchioste- by the suspensorium formed of the 
gal bone. (ca 4). hyomandibular and the symplectic, 
the hyomandibular articulating with 
the auditory capsule and the symplectic fitting into a groove in 
the quadrate. The lower jaw, in its turn, 18 articulated to the 
quadrate bone. Thus the hyomandibular and the symplectic 
serve to suspend, so to speak, the two Jaws from the cranium : 
they are, therefore, together called the suapensorium. Such a 
skull in which the hyomandibular serves as the suspensorium 1s 

known as Ayostylic.' 
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Both the hyomandibular and the symplectic, forming the 
suspensorium are replacing bones. . 

(ec) The Hyobranchial Skeleton.—The four elements of the 
hyoid cornu form a compact series of bones attached to the inner 
surface of the anterior end of the inter-opercular. The epi- 
hyal is more or less a triangular piece of bone suturally connected 
with the posterior end of the cerato-hyal. Ventrally and slightly 
externally its anterior end gives attachment to the third or 
posteriormost branchiostegal ray. The cerato-hyal is a flat 
piece of bone, lying just in front of the epi-hyal and articulating 
anteriorly with two small hypo-hyals. ‘The first branchiostegal 
ray is attached internally while the second ray is attached 
externally along its ventral border. The Aypo-Ayala are two 
small pieces of bone, one of which (the dorsal) articulates with 
the antero-dorsal edge, the other (the ventral) with the antero- 
ventral edge of the cerato-hyal. The ventral hypo-hyal is 
connected with the corresponding hypo-hyal of the opposite 
side in the middle line. Interposed between the hypo-hyals of 
the two sides, is a small median bone—the basi-hyal—which 
is a small eylindrical bone dilated both at its anterior and 
posterior ends. It articulates posteriorly with the anterior end 
of the basi-branchiostegal bone or uro-hyal. Dorsal to and in 
between the epi-hyal and the symplectic is a small piece of bone, 
the stylo-hyal or inter-hyal, which is connected ventrally with the 
epi-hyal and externally with the pre-opercular bone. 

Of the investing bones which support the operculum (figs. 21 
and 22), the opercular is the largest and the most prominent. It has 
a slightly concave inner surface and a convex external surface. 
The anterior edge is partly overlapped by the pre-opercular and 
partly by the inter-opereular. ‘The dorsal edge is firmly attached 
to the lateral edge of the pterotic through stout ligaments. The 
posterior border, which overlaps the supra-clerthrum of the 
pectoral girdle, forms a large curve and imperceptibly passes 
into the ventral border, which overlaps the sub-opercular bone, 
the two bones being firmly bound together. In the upper part 
of its anterior border, the opercular bone presents a facet for 
articulation with the hyomandibular. The inner surface of the 
upper part of the bone presents a shallow depression for the 
insertion of the connective tissue connecting the hyomandibular 
and the opercular bone. 

In front of and partly overlapping the anterior border of 
the opercular bone is the large pre-opercular. It 1s a large 
crescent-shaped bone, with the hollow of the crescent directec ! 
upwards. Anteriorly it articulates with the quadrate and the 
symplectic and postero-dorsally with the hyomandibular and 
with the opercular and inter-opercular. Its upper 
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with and is slightly overlapped by the inter-opercular. The 
ventral border of the bone overlaps the hinder part of the 
posterior branchiostegal ray. 

The inter-opercular is a long stout bone which lies all along 
the ventral border of the pre-opercular bone. Anteriorly it is 
bound by ligaments to the angular, dorsally it is overlapped by 
the pre-opercular bone, while posteriorly it overlaps the anterior 
end of the opercular and sub-opercular bones. Its ventral 
border is slightly curved, and forms the anterior half of the 
ventral edge of the gill-cover or operculum and overlaps the 
upper half of the posterior branchiostegal ray. Along its inner 
surface, the anterior end is covered over by the cerato- and 
epi-hyal bones which are firmly attached to it. 

The branchiostegal rays are three long, curved, sabre-shaped 
bones, the anteriormost of which is the smallest and is attached 
along the lower edge of the cerato-hyal ; the second lies along 
the outer surface of the cerato-hyal partially overlapping the 
first branchiostegal ray, while the third ray, which is the longest 
of the series, is attached to the outer surface of the epi-hyal 
and partially overlaps the preceding ray. All the three rays 
are connected anteriorly with the ventral border of the inter- 
opercular bone by means of a membrane—the branchiostegal 
membrane. 

The basi-branchiostegal or uro-hyal (figs. 19,20 and 23) is an un- 
paired triradiate bone, lying posterior to the basi-hyalin between 
the epi-, cerato-, and hypo-hyals of the two sides and passing 
backwards between the sternohyoid muscles, It is generally 
considered to be an ossification of the median ligament’ and is 
peculiar to the Teleostei. The two ventral wings of the bone lie 
adjacent to each other more or less in a horizontal plane while 
the third wing is placed in the middle line vertically at right 
angles to the first two. All the three wings attain their greatest 
width at their posterior ends and converge anteriorly, where 
the bone presents a triangular appearance. At its anterior end 
it articulates with the posterior end of the basi-hyal. 


The Branchial arches. 


The remaining five arches are known as the branchial archea 
(figs. 20 and 24), of which the first four support the pharyngeal 
wall and the gills while the fifth arch is reduced toa single bone on 
each side and is called the inferior pharyngeal bone. ach bran- 
chial arch on either side is typically ossified by four replacing 
bones: a dorsal pharyngo-branchial, a lateral epi-branchial, a large 
ventral ceralo-branchial and a small /Aypo-branchial. The first 
three arches contain all the four segments, except, however, the 





1 Goodrich, EB. 5.—Studies on the Structure and Development of 
Vertebrates, p. 443 (London = 1030). 
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third arch in which the hypo-branchial forms an unpaired median 
piece. In the fourth arch, the pharyngo-branchial is unossified, 
and the hypo-branchial is absent ; while the fifth arch consists 
of the paired inferior pharyngeal bones which represent the 
enlarged cerato-branchials of this arch. The right and left 
hypo-branchials are connected with a single unpaired hasi- 
branchial, which is connected anteriorly with the basi-hyal. The 
hypo-branchials, the basi-branchial and the basi-hyal together 
form a median ventral plate in the floor of the pharynx. 

The pharyngo-branchials are small pieces of bone lying 
obliquely in the dorsal wall of the pharynx. Those of the first 
three arches are ossified while that of the fourth is unossified. 
The second and the third pharyngo-branchials are fused together. 
Dorsally they are connected with the prootic bone of the auditory 
region by means of ligaments, ventrally they are connected with 
the epi-branchials. The epi-branchiale are curved elongated 





a Dorsal view of branchial arches. (cal). 6.6r., basi-bran- 
. ¢.bri-t, first, second, third, and fourth cerato-branchial ; ¢.br., ept- 
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anes grooved along their posterior surfaces ; they lie in an 
a — | slr ical position directed slightly backwards 
poe * - ards and articulate dorsally with the pharyngo- 
ranchialis and ventrally with the cerato-branchials. The 
pharyngo-branchials form the dorsal part of each arch, the epi- 
branchials the lateral part, whereas the cerato-branchials 
and = the hypo-branchials form the ventral part. The 
junction of the dorsal and the ventral part of the arches is 
formed by a cartilaginous hinge-joint between the epi-branchials 
and the eerato-branchials. The cerato-Aranchials are elongated 
rod-like bones grooved along their ventral surfaces. They are 
directed forwards and inwards and form the greater part of the 
arches and support the ventro-lateral wall of the pharynx. 
Each of the first three cerato-branchials articulates anteriorly 
with its hypo-branchial, the fourth cerato-branchial, however, is 
caadeip by connective tissue to the cerato-branchial of the third 
arch. 

Both the epi-branchials and the cerato-branchials are 
grooved along their outer surfaces and are V-shaped in cross- 
section. The arms of the V form the two edges of the groove, 
in which runs the branchial artery, while to the edges are attached 
the gill-filaments. At the apex of the V along the whole length 
of the epi-branchials and cerato-branchials are borne dorsally a 
double row of small processes—the gill-rakers—which serve as a 
sieve to prevent the escape of food through the gill-slits. 

Anteriorly, the cerato-branchials are connected with the 
hypo-branchials of their own arches. The first hypo-branchial 
is more or less triangular in appearance, the apex of the triangle 
being directed anteriorly. It articulates ventrally with the 
antero-lateral edge of a small flattened median piece, the basi- 
branchial. The second hypo-branchial is more or less semi- 
circular in outline. Posteriorly it articulates with the cerato- 
branchial of the second arch, antero-mesially it articulates with 
the postero-lateral edge of the median basi-branchial. The 
third hypo-branchial is a flat median piece to which are bound 
postero-laterally the cerato-branchials of the third arch. An- 
teriorly it is suturally connected with the median basi-branchial. 
The basi-branchial is a median flat piece of bone, which articulates 
antero-laterally with the first hypo-branchial, postero-laterally 
with the second hypo-branchial and posteriorly with the median 
hypo-branchial of the third arch. Anteriorly it is connected 
with the basi-hyal. The hypo-branchials along with the basi- 
branchial and the basi-hyal form a ventral plate of bone which 
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wards and fits into the cup-like hollow of the auditory capsule, 
whereas the base is directed obliquely forwards and downwards. 
Of the remaining two sides of the triangle, one is directed 
postero-ventrally and is convex in outline, while the other is 
directed antero-dorsally and is highly concave. All the three 
apices of the triangle are produced into strong processes : one 
of which is directed forwards, the other directed ventrally, while 
the third points upwards. The anterior process of each bone 
meets the corresponding process of the bone of the opposite side 
in the middle line and is firmly bound to it by means of 
connective tissue. From the ventral process arise two thick 
muscles : the first muscle runs forwards and is attached to the 
outer surface of the cleithrum ; its contraction pulls the bone 
forwards and downwards. The second muscle runs backwards 
and slightly inwards and upwards and is attached to the ventro- 
lateral surface of the centrum of the fused third and fourth 
vertebra ; its contraction pulls the bone backwards. From the 
postero-ventral side of the bone, arises a stout band of muscles 
which are attached to the inner surface of the hollow of the 
auditory capsule ; its contraction pulls the bone upwards. The 
outer surface of the triangle is highly fenestrated while the inner 
surface bears large and strong teeth arranged in three rows. 
The first or the innermost row comprises five teeth, the second 
row comprises three while the third row comprises only two. 
These teeth work against the horny pad on the masticatory 
process of the basi-occipital. The contraction of the anterior 
muscle pulls the teeth away from the horny pad, thereby broaden- 
ing the passage to the stomach ; the contraction of the posterior 
and the dorsal muscles brings the teeth nearer the pad against 
which they bite. It may be noted, that this is the only bone 
in the skull of Roku, which bears teeth. 


Il. The Appendicular Skeleton. 


The pectoral and pelvic girdles together with the skeleton of 
the fins attached to them constitute the appendicular skeleton. 
The pectoral girdle lies immediately behind and beneath the 
last branchial arch, while the pelvic girdle lies in the abdominal 
region, a little distance in front of the anal fin. 


(A) The Pectoral Girdtle. 


The pectoral girdle (fig. 25) consists of a * primary " endo- 
skeletal girdle which is more or less reduced and a * secondary — 
dermal girdle which is much more highly developed than the 


primary girdle. 

ss The primary girdle consists of two distinct lateral halves 

which do not meet in the middle line ; each half is ossified into 
three replacing bones—a scapula, a coracoid, and a mieso- 
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coracoid. The large secondary dermal girdle consists on each 
side of a large cleithrum, a supra-cleithrum, a post-temporal and 
a post-cleithrum, which are all investing bones. These dermal 
bones form the posterior boundary of the gill-chambers as well 
as places of support for the opercular bones which fit on to them. 
Further, the aeriia) girdle is connected on each side with 
the pterotic process in the posterior region of the skull by means 
of the post-temporal. | 
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posteriorly with the first and second radials (brachial ossicles). 
The scapular region is hollowed out by a muscle-canal which is 
closed dorsally by a meso-coracoid arch and through which pass 
the dorso-medial muscles of the fin. Through the large foramen 
of the ring or the so-called scapular foramen pass the brachial 
artery and the brachial nerve. The coracoid is a large fenestrated 
bone, irregularly triangular in shape lying in an obliquely 
vertical position internal to the scapula and ventral to the 
meso-coracoid, The anterior ends of the two coracoids converge 
towards the mid-ventral line and articulate with a ridge borne 
on the anterior median processes of the cleithra, leaving a large 
elongated fissure on each side between the coracoid and the 
cleithrum. The posterior end of each coracoid articulates 
laterally with the scapula, dorsally with the meso-coracoid and 
posteriorly with the mesial outgrowth of the scapula and the 
second and third radials. ‘The inner margin of the posterior 
third of the coracoid is suturally connected with the inner 
margin of a horizontal ridge given off from the inner surface 
of the cleithrum. The meso-coracoid is an inverted Y-shaped 
bone which lies closely attached to the inner surface of the 
cleithrum ; the yaner limb of the Y articulates ventrally with 
the coracoid and with the mesial outgrowth of the scapula ; 
while the outer limb and the main shank of the Y are closely 
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attached the anterior end of the coracoid and a posterior, 
running obliquely inwards and backwards, with the posterior 
edge of which articulate the coracoid and the scapula. The 
dorso-posterior portion of the cleithrum presents a deep hollow 
on its inner surface which is filled in with muscles during life. 
Embedded in these muscles and connected by means of 
ligaments to the inner surface of the posterior end of the 
triangular vertical portion is a stout curved rod-like bone—the 
post-cleithrum—which passes inwards and downwards lying inter- 
nal to and across the radials. The dorsal end of the cleithrum 
forms a triangular piece which is covered over externally by 
the distal end of an elongated bone—the supra-cleithrum. 

The supra-cletthrum is dagger-shaped in appearance and 
articulates with the outer surface of the dorsal end of the 
cleithrum. Externally it is covered over and partly overlapped 
by the posterior edge of the opercular bone. At its dorsal! end, 
the supra-cleithrum articulates with a small conical bone—the 
post-temporal. The post-temporal fits into a groove on the 
dorsal surface of the pterotic and articulates anteriorly with 
the supra-temporal bone which partially overlaps the post- 


NES 
temporal. . 


(B) The Skeleton of the Pectoral Fin. 


The skeleton of the pectoral fin like that of the median 
fins consists of two sets of structures: (a) the radials and (/) 
the dermal fin-rays (lepidotrichia). 

The pectoral fin is supported by nineteen lepidotrichia, 
which are seated on four ossicles—the radials. The radials 
articulate directly with the scapula and the coracoid at the 
glenoid articulation. The first or the pre-axial radial is a 
stout bony piece which articulates with the posterior end of the 
seapuia. The second radial, which is slightly bigger, articulates 
with the ventral edge of the scapula. The third radial is the 
biggest of the series and is connected by means of stout ligaments 
to the posterior end of the coracoid. The fourth or the post- 
axial radial abuts against the ventral edge of the third radial 
and does not form part of the glenoid articulation. The fin- 
rays which support the triangular pectoral fin are long slender 
jointed bony rods having essentially the same characters as 
those of the unpaired fins. The first or the pre-axial ray is 
the largest and unbranched, The two lepidotrichs of which the 
first ray is composed can be easily distinguished : one of them 
articulates directly with the scapula and the other with the 
first radial. The first three radials carry four rays each, while 
the fourth carries seven rays. The rays decrease in size as 
‘we pass from the pre-axial to - post-axial margin of the 
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(C) The Pelvic Girdle. 


The pelvic girdle (fig. 26), unlike the pectoral, consists only 
of endo-chondral bones and 
small remains of the original 
cartilage. Each half of the 
originally cartilaginous girdle 
ossifies in the form of a sepa- 
rate bone called the pelvic 
Hone ' which lies in the ventral 
body-wall. A small piece at 
the hind end of the original 
cartilage remains unossified and 
this is attached as a small 
cartilaginous rod to the poste- 
rior end of the pelvic bone. 
Each pelvic bone consists of 
two parts: an anterior elong- 
ated broad portion which bears 
a& prominent deep groove on its 
ventral surface and is forked 
in front and a posterior stout 
rod-like process which contt- 
nues backwards into the narrow 
‘elongated piece of cartilage. 
The posterior process lies along 
the inner border of the pelvic 
fin and is connected with its 
fellow of the opposite side in 
the middle line. The anterior 
forked moiety is connected by 
means of ligaments to the rib 
of the twelfth trunk vertebra. 
Fie. 26. Ventral view of the The outer edge of the bone 1s 
pe Se eee rT ™ aegis ‘ almost straight while the inner 
sib, pelvic bone; ranradial, edge is slightly curved. 
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(D) The Skeleton of the Pelvic Fin. 


The pelvic fin is supported by nine fin-rays which are 
attached proximally to three small ossicles—the radials—these 
radials being in turn connected with the posterior border of the 
pelvic bone. ‘The first or the outer radial is a double piece 
more or less triangular in shape. The second or the middle 
radial which is slightly bigger is again a double. piece quad- 
“? rangular in shape. The third radial is the biggest of the series 


ss 4. Goodrich, E. §.—On the Pelvic Girdle and Fin of Eusthenopteron, 
QMS. Ve 45, 1901, 
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and is represented by a single slightly curved piece ee 
at its proximal end. The nine tava whisliven “ros having 
triangular pelvic fin are long slender joltited bony 

essentially the same characters as those of the pecto 
The ‘ficak tx the preasisl: testumelarceek. aia to tole tne et 
unbranched ; while the remaining eight are join as well as 
branched. Besides these nine fin-rays, there is an extra curved 
pion of patie a ene to the abuser end of the first fin-ray. 

is pro a supernumerary fin-ray. 

Of the nine fin-ra 8 proper, the first two radials carry two 
rays each, while the carries five rays. 
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ARTICLE No. L5. 


Weather Types associated with Nor'-westers in Bengal. 
By V. V. Sonont,. 
SYNOPSIS. 


The results of examining the Indian Daily Weather 
Reports of March, April, and May for 15 years, 1912-1926, lead 
to the definition of a nor’-wester day in Bengal, viz. a day on 
which at least 3 out of the 13 stations report thunderstorm 
phenomena. The most important types of weather associated 
with nor’-wester days are—the western disturbance type which 
is most common in March and April, the east-west gradient 
over Bengal type which is as common as the first, in May; and 
the temperature contrast type. 

It seems that nor’-wester days generally occur when air 
masses probably with different histories and hence presumably 
different properties, e.g. Indian continental air and the Bay of 
Bengal maritime air, are in juxtaposition in Bengal or adjacent 
districts. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The thunderstorms and duststorms of the hot weather are 
familiarly known in Bengal and the adjoining provinces as nor’- 
westers. They are spectacular phenomena, which occasionally 
cause serious damage to property or life. 

It is perhaps of some historical interest to refer here to 
the picture in Plate 12, Fig.1. Itis a copy of a sketch of a nor’- 
wester as seen from a place known as Respondentia Walk on 
the river side in Calcutta a century ago. The original, drawn 
in 1825, was the work of a certain J. B. Fraser, and a coloured 
lithograph of it is kept in the Victoria Memorial Hall in 
Calcutta, by the courtesy of whose authorities the reproduction 
was prepared. 

In a previous paper (India Meteorological Department, 
Scientific Notes, Vol. 1, No. 3) the present writer reviewed the 
characteristics of some 500 thunderstorms of Calcutta as 
recorded by autographic instruments during a period of over 25 
years. A large majority of these thunderstorms were nor - 
westers. | 

MerHop OF TREATMENT. 


x In order to find out whether any definite types of weather, 
as illustrated by the 8 a.m. weather charts of the Indian Daily 
- Weather Report, are associated with the occurrence of nor- 
vesters in Bengal the following plan was adopted, The Indian 
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Daily Weather Reports of March, April, and May for the period 
of 15 years, 1912-1926, were consulted. Weather remarks were 
taken note of and remarks like thunderstorm, hailstorm 
thunder, duststorm or nor’-wester were taken to represent. 
phenomena of one family. In regard to this, one must bear in 
mind the element of uncertainty, which creeps in on account of 
the personal equation of observers at different stations. Conse- 
quently there is the possibility of the omission of any remark 
about the occurrence of thunderstorms, ete., perhaps by most 
observers on some occasions in a random fashion, and perhaps 
by some observers systematically for certain periods. But it 
is believed that as the period examined extended over 15 vears 
this factor of error is not important. : 

The 15 years 1912-1926 were such that during the period 
the reporting stations in the divisions, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa and Bihar were constant and identical, Bengal with 
its area of S82 thousand square miles had 13 stations, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa taken together, with area of 69 thousand 
square miles had 6, and Bihar with its area of 42 thousand 
square miles had 5 stations. 

All days on which there were three or more stations in 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and Bihar reporting thunder- 
storm phenomena, were noted on forms of which the following 
is a specimen. 


Year 1914. 
Month April. 








NUMBER OF STATIONS REPORT- 
ING THUNDERSTORMS. 











Date of 
Lom Crvtenn REMARKS, 
rt 
sot Bengal te Bihar 
Nagpur 
1 2 2 0 Low pressure wave yes- 
terday. 
: gh over ar, : 
: : : | with indraught of 
5 6 2 i . eikeeees 
6 1 » oO | very mar . 
7 4 3 0 Barked western depres- 
8 Ss 1 i) sion over central parts 
0 6 0 ft) and its passage cast- 
10 7 1 1 wards. 
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' 
NUMBER OF STATIONS REPORT- 
ING THUNDERSTORMS, 





Scant tas 

Teather : RK ; 

Heport, — a: acca 

Bengal, Chate Bihar. 
Nagpur. 

13 2 l 0 Disturbance affecting ex- 
ih treme north of India. 
15 4 Connected with above 
16 8 3 o disturbance. 
17 ] 3 0 - Nothing special noted. 
18 7 2 0 Lil-defined disturbance 
1% 2 1 0 \ passing over north-east 
2) 2 ] 0 India. 
21 4 0 0 
22 3 1 0 | 
ae 2 7 
Fi : 1 , Nothing special noted. 
25 4 1 0 
26 4 1 1 } 
27 2 l 1 E-W gradient over north- 
28 8 3 0 } east India. 
29 6 1 0 \ Very marked gradient at 
30) 2 1 0 J head of Bay. 

ToTaL 123 42 5 

No. 28 





After summarising the number of ‘station-reports’ of 
thunder and the number of days for each of the months, 
March, April, and May, a somewhat arbitrary definition of 
what one may call an average nor’-wester day in Bengal was 
fixed. Thus a nor’-wester day in Bengal is one which on an 
average has three stations, out of 13, reporting thunderstorm 
phenomena. ‘Table I below shows that in Bengal in March, 
on an average, there are 6 ‘ nor’-wester days’ and 15 * station 
reports’; in April 14 ‘nor’-wester days’ and 51 ‘station 
reports’; and in May 16 ‘nor’-wester days’ and 45 ‘station 
reports’. Incidentally the mean values in the same table show 
the relative occurrence of thunderstorms in (a) Bengal, (4) 


_ Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and (c) Bihar. After proportionate 


~ 
‘ 4 


weighting on account of differences in areas an varying 


‘numbers of stations, it is seen, that roughly speaking, the thun- 





orm liability of the areas (a), (6), and (c) is as 10:7: 1. 
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After fixing upon the above-mentioned working definition 
of a ‘nor’-wester day’ in Bengal, days which contained less 
than three station reports of thunderstorms were neglected : 
and the main features of the conditions associated with the 
nor’-wester days, as inferred from the weather reports, were 
classified under different heads. These heads were :— 


(1) The eastward passage of Western depressions or dis- 
turbances across northern India—either definite 
depressions or shallow low pressure areas or 
waves of low pressure. 

(2) Pronounced East-West pressure gradient across 
Bengal and the adjoining provinces, in other 
words a North-South trend of the isobars, with a 
pressure gradient not less than about 50°, above 
normal, 

(3) Marked temperature contrasts in adjoining areas in 
north-east India as shown by the isopleths of depar- 
ture from mean temperature. In such contrasts 
the most common features were high temperature 
in Assam and low temperature in an area, 
generally either in Bihar and Orissa or the 
United Provinces or the Central Provinces. 

(4) Disturbances in the Bay. 

(5) Inflow of moist Bay winds into Bengal after the 
passage of Bay storms into Arakan and Upper 
Burma. . 

(6) An advance of the monsoon. 

(7) Absence of any ostensible reason. 


The classification into (1), (2), and (3), is, in effect, not a 
classification into inherently distinct compartments, It is well 
within the range of probability that a number of cases of (2), 
and possibly some of (3) were also cases of (1). When a 
case was put under (2) or (3), rather than under (1), it meant 
that judging from the Daily Weather Report alone, there was 
no indication that it could go under (1). ae 

The instances of (4), (5), and (6) are too few to justify 
their being recognised as very definite types, and from the 
ee point of view at least (5) and (6) may be classed 
together. : 

It is not uncommon to find nor’-wester days occurring In 
spells, occasionally extending to 4 or 5 days at a time. This 
is especially so in April and May. 

Table II below gives the number of nor’-wester days, year 
by sake while Tavis Til summarises the classification of the 
days according to associated weather types. 
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Tasie LI. - 
Number of nor’-wester days in Bengal. 
Year. March. April May 
1912 5 15 10 
1913 1 4 s 
1914 4 20 12 
1915 7 ] 13 
1916 2 13 7 . 
1917 2 14 14 
1918 6 10 11 
1919 3 17 15 
1920 12 8 7 
1921 2 15 9. 
1922 3 7 & 
1923 1 2 7 
1924 oO ll 8 
1925 3 6 6 3 
1926 5 4 iY p ‘ 





Nor’-wester days in Bengal, 1912-1926 and weather type 
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Manon. APRIL. Mayr. 
: ui 
T No. of + Fi No. of No. of Per 
¥I days. psy days cent, of ‘lays. yore 
a6 155 142 
East-West Pressure 1 2 17 11 | 55 39 
7 Gradient. 
‘Temperature con- 3 5 16 0 14 LO 
trast. 
Disturbance in the 0 0 0 0 4 3 
Bay. 
After storm = dis- 0 0 ‘) 0 1 5 
appears generally | 
into Burma. 
Advance of mon- 0 0 0 0 2 1 
soon. 
% Unaccounted for. 2 4 \4 9 16 il 
». In the course of examination of the weather reports, @ 
number of cases came to notice in which storms or depressions 
_ -—s—s from the sea came up into the north of the Bay and either 
ss went west into Orissa or east into Arakan.’ In the case of 


these storms although there was occasionally more or less 
widespread rainfall in Bengal, chiefly in its eastern districts, 
conditions pepetely cd not give rise to nor’-wester days: this 

was especially so in the case of storms that went to Arakan. 
= In connection with this subject of types, it is desirable to 
‘s consider what types of weather prevail on days which are 
| - non-nor’-wester days for Bengal. Examination of a few years’ 
re charts showed that generally such days were characterised by 

| one or more of the following features on the weather map :— 
depressions or moving 
Disturbances, even if 
were confined to the 
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(c) Absence of marked east-west pressure gradient over 
Bengal in particular, and over north-east India 
and the adjoining region to the west, in general. 

(#) Anticyclonic distribution of pressure, especially over 

_ north-west India. 

(e) Ona generally flat pressure map, a relative high some- 
where in the area comprising the United Provinces, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, and the 
adjacent portions of other provinces. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS. 


In the case of western disturbances and similar /ows, which 
seem to be pre-eminently associated with nor'’-wester days, at 
least in March and April, it is most probable that on the one 
hand there is the continental air brought by the westerly winds, 
from the Gangetic plain, and on the other the induced flow of 
maritime winds from the Bay. So also in the case of the east- 
west pressure gradient over Bengal, due to what may be called 
the accentuated May-type of pressure distribution over north- 
east India, we have the same thing happening, but this time, 
without the presence of a recognisable western depression. 
We have the north Indian continental air in juxtaposition with 
the air from the Bay flowing into north-east India under the 
influence of or in association with the pressure gradient. In 
May when the western depressions of cold weather type are no 
longer of frequent occurrence, or at least not recognisable as 
such, in the Daily Weather Reports, this gradient type 
surpasses in frequency the western disturbance type. 

It may not be wrong to infer from the study of the Daily 
Weather Reports alone as summarised in Table III that nor - 
wester days in Bengal probably occur when masses of air with 
different histories and therefore presumably different properties, 
meet somewhere over Bengal or the adjacent districts to the 
west. 

In the case of nor’-wester days on which nothing except 
‘temperature contrasts’ could be attributed as the predisposing 
cause, it is possible that the storms were of pure heat variety. 

In the comparatively rare instances of nor’-wester days. 
associated with a disturbance in the Bay, there is also - 
sumably an incursion of maritime air from the Bay, inte 
Bengal. A similar state of things must be responsible for the 
rare nor’-wester cays after “sr disap 1ce of a storm in. 

h Burma. e stream air of marine orgu : 
suche under the influence of the storm, is diverted into 
Burma, is free after its disappearance, to flow into north-east 
India; and there meets with the north Indian air of presumably 
different properties. 
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A few illustrations of the three main types of weather 
charts associated with nor’-wester days are given at the end. 
They are :-— 
7 April, 1914 (Fig. 3) 
| pril, 4 (Fig. 3). 
Western depression, etc. 15 May, 1923 (Fig. 4). 
~ “11 March, 1925 (Fig. 5). 
28 April, 1914 (Fig. 6). 
East-West Pressure Gradient, {20 May, 1914 (Fig. 7). 
21 May, 1915 (Fig. 8). 
c oot aaae oe 9). 
7 | pril, 1919 (Fig. 10). 
Temperature Contrast. 7 April, 1925 (Fig. 11). 
13 May, 1926 (Fig. 12). 


These tentative conclusions are put forward with hesitation 
because they are based on impressions gathered from the 
inspection of Daily Weather Reports only. 

The mechanism of nor’-wester formation cannot be under- 
stood satisfactorily without knowledge of the processes in the 
free air and of its thermal structure. This work of sounding the 
free air over Bengal is awaiting accomplishment. 


The Observatory, Alipore, Caloutta, 
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ARTICLE No. 16. 


Living Conifers of the Indian Empire. 
By K. Biswas. 


While preparing the paper on ‘The Distribution of Wild 
Conifers in the Indian Empire’ published in the Journal of 
the Indian Botanical Society, Vol. XTI, No. 1, pages 24—47, 
1933, the author felt the need of drawing up a comprehensive 
list of names of Conifers grown in the Indian Empire. 
Frequently sterile specimens of Conifers received from different 
parts of the country without any history of its introduction 
or other details lead to lot of waste of time in determining their 
identity. Another source of trouble is the resentment to accept 
up-to-date nomenclature, the rules of which have been laid 
down by the Vienna Congress of Botanists in 1905 and 
approved at the last Horticultural and Botanical Congresses 
held in 1930. The following remark made by W. Dallimore 
in the Report of the Conifer Conference on page 6 of the 
* Conifers in cultivation ’ published in 1932 is applicable to a 
large extent with regard to the Indian Flora :—* Opportunities 
for exchanging information and discussing vital questions 


_ between the officials of the various botanical inatitutions were 


rare, and the material available for examination was often 
scanty, therefore there was a lack of uniformity in the work 


accomplished and the foundation for very considerable confusion 


was laid. This confusion was made worse by some of the later 
workers, and in that way a multiplicity of names crept into 
gardens, many of which, although botanically obsolete, are 
retained to the present day’. Attempts have, therefore, been 
made to rectify this defect in nomenclature of the Conifers 
grown in this country. Recently a considerable amount of 
Conifers have been introduced in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Although the economic value of the Conifers is much 
appreciated in this country, Botanists, Foresters, Gardeners, 
and Amateurs show a considerable interest in cultivating 
Conifers in the various public and private gardens and estates 


in this country. E. L. Hillier in his article entitled * Conifers 
of the temperate Regions of the Far East’, on pages 223-242 
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of ‘The Conifers in Cultivation’ mentions only Cephalotaxus 


Griffithit Hooker, C. Mannii Hooker, Cupressus torulosa Don., 


ws rpus Sys’ Ke D. Don., P. Wallichianus C. Presl., and 


Cedrus Deodara Loud. 
_ It is rather difficult to define exactly which species of 


of both the wild and the 
side by side in suitable 
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habitats, the wild ones in some cases extending the limit of 
their area of distribution. Some of the foreign Conifers have 
more or less acclimatised in this country. Of such species may 
be mentioned Cryptomeria japonica, an inhabitant of Japan, 
This species is now under profuse cultivation in the Darjeeling 
District and in the Nilgiris for its timber. Thuja orientalis, 
Juniperus chinensis and Cupressus funebris of China, Araucaria 
Cunninghamiu of New South Wales, A. Cookii of New Caledonia 
and others are cultivated throughout India mostly for orna- 
mental purposes. Podocarpus elongatus, a native of the Cape, 
was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta in 1842. 
An account of such other cultivated Conifers growing in the 
northern part of this country has been given by R. N. Parker, 
in his important papers entitled ‘The Cultivated Conifers of 
Northern India’, published in the J/ndian Forester, Vols. 50 
and 5] (1924-25). From these papers one may have sufficient 
information regarding the prevailing position and nature of 
distribution of the present day cultivated and introduced 
Conifers of this country in such climates as at Dehra Dun, 
Lucknow, Saharanpur and other areas of the Upper Gangetic 
Plains (Plate 21, Figs. land 2). A successful attempt has also been 
made to grow them in the plains, and there are still about a 
dozen and a half representative species of Conifers of fairly 
large size surviving in the Royal Botanic Garden and other 
gardens in and about Calcutta and other provinces (Plates 15 and | 
19). In the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, there are at 
present more than fifty species under cultivation of which 
only a few are natives of Sikkim (Plate 20, Fig. 1). Some of 
these cultivated species had been introduced early in 1860. In the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and Hakgala Botanic 
Garden, Ceylon, there are up to the present time also about 
fifty species of Conifers under cultivation (Plate 20, Fig. 2; Pl. 22, 
Fig. 2; and Pl, 23, Figs. 1 and 2). Some of the species had been 
introduced as early as 1848, About twenty-six species have 
been traced growing in Burma, of which n species are 
supposed to be indigenous and the rest are cultivated. — The 
earliest date of introduction of Conifers in the Indian Empire is 
1799, when Podocarpus elongatus along with a few others had 
been planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, Caleutta, by William 
Roxburgh, the then Superintendent of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Botanic Garden, Calcutta, by which name the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was mangas te that ane: ox 

~ In spite of my recording 106 species e present paper, 
I ‘nailer this ak working list of Conifers, as it is rather 
dificult to get specimens and authentic names from all the 
gardens forest areas. It is, therefore, expected that 
8 entary list in future years will complete this task with 
the NcIn of welcome co-operation of those interested in Conifer 
cultivation in this country. 
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The introduced and cultivated species, as far as could be 
ascertained at present, are about one hundred and eight in 
number as mentioned in the following pages. The species of 
Conifers noted here have been compiled from the lists kindly 
furnished by Forest Officers and Keepers of the different gardens 
of this country. But it appears, while examining specimens 
and the names mentioned in some of the lists forwarded, that 
the identifications of some of the species of Conifers growing 
in different gardens and elsewhere of this country require 
correction and some of the names adopted deserve alteration 
in the light of up-to-date nomenclature. Necessary emenda- 
tions have, therefore, been made as far as possible in the names 
adopted, accepting in general the nomenclature followed in 
Index Kewensis and by W. Dallimore and A. B. Jackson in 
their splendid book entitled “A Handbook of Conifers’, 1931. 

Apart from the twenty-three Indian wild species of Conifers 
representing about 21°5°%, of the total number recorded here, 
the percentages of the introduced Conifers in this country may 
approximately be put down as follows: Chinese and Japanese 
215%; American 15%; European 11%; African 45% ; 
Malaysian, Polynesian, and other Pacific and Atlantic Island 
areas 8°%,; Australian and New Zealand 6°5°%,. From these it 
will be seen that in this country like other parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, the Chinese and Japanese specimens preponderate 
in the cultivation of foreign Conifers. The species from the 
Southern Hemisphere do not seem to do very well in regions 
beyond the equatorial zone. I am, therefore, led to confirm 
Parker’s statement which runs as follows: °W ith searcely 
any exceptions plants from the Southern Hemisphere are more 
particular in their climatic requirements than those of the 
North. Plants fromthe Southern Hemisphere become naturalized 
in the North under rather Zope climatic ss age °-6. 
California, Nilgiris, and the editerranean coast. oy 
otaxito Garden, Darjeeling, Peradeniya and Hakgala Gardens, 
Ceylon, and the Nilgiris are particularly favourable for the 
cultivation of Conifers. The Northern Indian Gardens, 
specially Dehra Dun also stocks a large number of introduced 
Conifers which seem doing well there. The South African, 
Malayan, and Polynesian species favours Nilgiris and ate h 
Burma for their accommodation when cultivated. The indi- 
genous Conifers are confined to the West and the Eastern 
Himalayas, particularly im the subtemperate and cannes’: 
regions of the Central Himalaya from Kumaon, Garhwal an 
beyond in the West to Nepal and beyond in the East. ; 
| | ‘thanks are due to the Superintendents and Curators 
»f the various gardens and Forest Officers of a ane 
 Gistricts of India, Burma, and Ceylon for their kin ly ene 
the trouble of supplying information on Conifers E gti 
their localities. I am indeed grateful to Mr. T. H. Parsons, 
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Curator, Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, for his supply- 
ing valuable data of Ceylon Conifers and a full set of photo- 
graphs of the Conifers cultivated in the gardens in Ceylon. 
Some of the photographs of the representative species have 
been incorporated in this article. I am also deeply in- 
debted to Mr. R. N. Parker, Forest Botanist, Dehra Dun, 
for his kindly supplying important references and valuable 
data, some photographs of Conifers cultivated in the arboratum 
at Dehra Dun and for his permitting me to publish the following 
extract of his letter to me, embodying his idea on the distribu- 
tion of wild and introduced Conifers in general. His note 
might be of some use to gardeners interested in introducing 
foreign species of Conifers in this country. 
Extract from Mr. KR. N. Parker's letter dated the 25th 
April, 192%. 
‘From my own results one might conclude that certain 
genera such as Juniperus, Cupressus, and Podocarpus were 
formerly much more universally distributed than they are now. 
The members of these genera scem to be maintaining them- 
selves in more or less isolated and specialized habitats and this 
seems to be a question of competition with other plants, 
The Conifers seem to be rather sharply divided into 
Northern genera and Southern genera, the latter being again 
divided more or less according to the land masses, The 
Southern genera such as Callitris, Araucaria, and Widdringtonia 
do not seem to be accommodating climatically, but this is I 
think merely because in the Southern Hemisphere climatic 
conditions are much more uniform than in the Northern. With 
scarcely any exceptions plangs from the Southern Hemisphere 
are more particular in their climatic requirements than those 
of the North. Plants from the Southern Hemisphere become 
naturalized in the North only under rather special climatic 
conditions, e.g. California, the Nilgiris, and the Mediterranean 
coast. When plants from Australia are taken to South Africa, 
the results are different. Araucaria and Callitris grow very 
well all over South Africa. 
Some of the Northern genera of the Coniferm such as Abies, 
Picea, Larix, etc. are temperate and they do particularly well 
in the Southern Hemisphere except in New Zealand, where 
they appear to thrive but are not really at home. A Larix 

lantation in New Zealand in winter shows some trees in 
aah spring foliage others bare and others with the old leaves 
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ry . * * . 

The results of cultivation in India only are insufficient to draw 
conclusions or rather I should say obtain impressions and the 
question is complicated by possible factors such as M ycorhiza.’ 


List oF CONIFERS GROWN IN THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


(1) Abies balsamea Miller. (Balaam Fir.) 


This is a North American species. It was introduced in 
the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 


(2) Abies Nordamanniana Spach. (Caucasian Fir.) 


This species, originally occurring along the South and 
South-East shores of the Black Sea and on the Western ranges 
of the Caucasus Mountains, was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 


(3) Abies pectinata De Candolle. (European silver Fir.) 


It is an inhabitant of the forests on the mountain ranges 
of Central and Southern Europe and was introduced in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1914. 


(4) Abies Pindrow Spach. (West Himalayan Fir.) 


This species, which Brandis considers as a variety of 
A. Webbiana, occurs all along the Western Himalaya from 
Afghanistan to Nepal but at a lower elevation (6,000 to 12,000 
ft.) than that of A. Webbiana. 


(5) Abies Webbiana Lindley. (Webb’s Himalayan Fir.) 


This indigenous species spreading on the mountain slopes 
of higher altitudes than that of A. Pindrow resembles with 
it very closely. From an elevation of (9,000 to 12,000 ft.) 
it is frequently found to form a more or less pure association, 
growing wild along the inner ranges of the Himalayas from 
Afghanistan to Bhutan between elevations of 8,000 to 13,000 ft. 
It is supposed to be wild in Northern Burmese temperate Hima- 
layas too, and is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 


and Assam. 


A specimen of Abies sp. was received by Mr. C. E. Parkinson 
from Burma, which appears to be a form of Abies Delavoys 
Franchet, a South-West Szechuen species which was evidently 
introduced in the North-Eastern spurs of the high ranges of 
the Burmese and Chinese border lands. 


(6) Agathis australis Salisbury (Kauripine). 
This imp t forest tree of the mountains of the North 





—_ 


Island of New Zealand is said to have been imported in 
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(7) Agathis loranthifolia Salisbury. (Amboyana Pitch tree.) 


This dammar yielding tree * Dammer resin" is indigenous 
to Malayan and Polynesian regions. It was cultivated in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and had been introduced in 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon, in ISS1. 


(8S) Agathis obtusa Masters. 


This was introduced in the Roval Botanic Garden, Pera- 
. > 3... . - 5s, = r > > : = 
deniva, Ceylon, in IS8S65. This is evidently a synonvm of 
Dammara obtusa. 


(9) Agathis robusta Masters. (Queensland Kauri. ) 


This species, a native of Queensland and Fraser Island. 
had been introduced in Peradeniya, Ceylon, in 1865. In Dehra 
Dun it is about 20 years old, and attempts have been made 
to grow it in the Agri-horticultural Gardens, Caleutta. 


(10) Araucaria Bidwilii Hooker. (Bunya Bunya.) 


This tree, wild along the coast district of Queensland, 
is one of those few Conifers which can be grown successfully in 
the tropical hills and plains too. The ripe fruits are edible. 
It is available in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, where it was introduced in 1880 ; 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniva and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon 
—(planted in 1848); Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta ; 
Dehra Dun (introduced 40 years ago) ; Amritsar ; Ootacamond ; 
Victoria Garden, Bombay and Burma. 


(ll) Araucaria brasiliana Richard. (Candelabra tree.) 


This species is an important timber tree of Brazil and 
Argentine—imported in the gardens of Ootacamond. 


(l2) Araucaria Cookii RK. Brown. (Cook’s Araucaria. ) 


This is wild in the forests of New Caledonia, Polynesia, 
and the Isle of Pines. The tree has not much timber value 
but can be grown successfully in the hills and plains of this 
country. It is present in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling (introduced in 1924) ; Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon (introduced in 1865) ; 
Agri-horticultural Garden, Caleutta ; Dehra Dun ; Ootacamond ; 
Udaipur ; Gwalior; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras ; Travan- 
core and Burma. 


(13) Araucaria Cunninghamii Aiton. (Moreton Bay Pine.) 
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also been grown successfully ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
(introduced in 1900); Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon (introduced in 1848): Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta; North-West Frontier Province: Lahore: Northern 
India ; Ootacamond; Victoria Garden, Bombay; Madras: 
Travancore and Burma. 


(14) Araucaria excelsa R. Brown. (Norfolk Island Pine.) 
This species is a native of Norfolk Island and had been 
grown successfully in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, but 
died a few years ago. It was introduced in 1848 in the Roval 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, 
in I848. This has been recently introduced in Dehra Dun - 
Udaipur ; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras and Travancore. 


(15) Araucaria imbricata Pav. (Chile Pine.) 


The tree, native of Chile, Tierra del Fuego and N. Patagonia, 
is popularly known as ‘Monkey Puzzle”. It has timber value 
and its fruits are edible. This was introduced in Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, in 1886 and is reported to have been introduced in 
Assam. 


(16) Callitris glauca R. Brown. (Murray River Pine.) 


This species is a good Australian timber plant and has been 
introduced in Dehra Dun about seven years ago. 


(17) Callitris rhomboidea R. Brown. (Ulawara Mountam 
Pine.) 


It occurs radically in Queensland and New South Wales 
near Sydney. 3 S. Gamble collected specimens of this plant 
in 1883 from Conoor, Nilgiri District, Madras, at an altitude of 
6.000 ft. It was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, in 1886. I[t has been 
planted in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta, in Dehra Dun, 
and in Ootacamond of late vears. 


(18) Cedrus Deodara Loudon. (The Deodar.) 
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([0) Cephalotaxus Fortunii Hooker. 


Chis is a Chinese species which is said to have been planted 
in Burma. 


(21) Cephalotaxus Griffithii Hooker. 


[t occurs in Assam (Naga Hills, Mishmi. and Manipur) and 
Burma (Ruby mines). 


(22) Cephalotaxus Mannii Hooker. 


It is a native of the Khasia mountains. Assam, and is 
also frequently met with in Ruby mines, Burma. 


(23) Cryptomaria japonica Don. (Japanese Cedar.) 

This is one of the most valuable timber trees of China and 
Japan where it grows wild. It has been successfully cultivated 
in the North-West Frontier Province ; Ootacamond : Mussourie : 
Lilovd Botanic Garden (introduced in 1860), and throughout 
Darjeeling and Sikkim Himalaya above an elevation of 3,000 ft. 
This is also commonly grown in the Nilgiri Hills of Madras 
Presidency, Khasia and Naga Hills, Manipur in Assam: and in 
Upper Burma. This was planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, in 1894. In the Calcutta 
Herbarium specimens of this species from the following localities 
in India are available : Kumaon—7,500 ft. N. Gill, 1913 - Mussourie, 
G. King; Eastern Himalaya ; Sureil, C. C. Calder; Kurseong, 
A. ©. Modder, 1915; Mungpoo, G. King, 1881; Khasia Hills, 
5.000 ft.. G. Mann, 1878; Sikkim Himalaya, G. Watt, 1881 ; 
Thunberganum, 6,000 ft.. Rev. Aug. Saulieres, 1905; Yunan 
Expedition, Dr. T. Anderson, 1863. 


(24) Cunninghamia Sinensis R. Brown. (Chinese Fir.) 


This is a very useful tree of Central and Southern China, 
introduced in Dehra Dun about forty years ago. 


(25) Cupressus arizonica Greene. (Arizona Cypress.) 

This is a native of the mountains of Arizona and North 
Mexico. It has been introduced in Dehra Dun and the plant 
is of about 15 ft. in height, bearing cones ; cultivated in Gwalior 
gardens also. 

(26) Cupressus cashmiriana Royle. (Kashmir Cypress.) 

This is the most beautiful cypress in India considered 
evidently wild in Kashmir. But its occurrence only in the Eas 
Himalaya is recorded. 
(27) Cupressus funebris Endlicher. (Chinese weeping Cypress.) 

This beautiful plant, a native of Central China is success- 


fully cultivated in the hills and plains of India, Burma, and 
Carian, This is frequently met with in the mountain ranges of 
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the Eastern Himalaya in Nepal, Sikkim. and Bhutan from a 
lower elevation to an altitude of over 8,000 ft. It has also been 
found growing in Maymyo forest lodge, Burma, at an elevation 
of 3.000 ft. Elegant specimens of this tree can be seen growing 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Caleutta ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjecling (introduced in 101); <Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Grarden, Ceylon (introduced in 103%): Lahore - Gwalior. (otacn- 
mond; North-West Frontier Province and Northern Burma. 


(28) Cupressus Goveniana Gordon. (Californian Cypress.) 


This species, an inhabitant of the Coastal mountains of 


California, was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 


(29) Cupressus gracilis Hort. 
This was introduced in Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, 1803. 


(30) Cupressus himalayensis Hort. 
This is reported to have been growing in Assam. 
(31) Cupressus Lawsoniana Murray. (Lawson Cypress.) 


It is a wseful cypress widely distributed in the Conifer 
forests of the mountains of S.-W. Oregon and N.-W. California. 
This species has been introduced in the Llovd Botanic Garden, 

. Darjeeling in 1901, and in Hakgala Garden, Ceylon in 1st, 
var. Flecheri is supposed to have been planted in Ootaca- 
mond. 


(32) Cupressus Lindleyi Klotzsch. 


This has been planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling, in 1904, and in Reyal Botanic Garden, Peradeniva 
and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, in I5%2. It is also grown i 
Ootacamond and North-West Frontier Province. 


(33) Cupressus lusitanica Miller, ver. Benthami Carriere. 
(Mexican Cypress. ) 


This is a native of Mexico. There is not much evidence to 
prove that this fine Conifer is indigenous to India, though it 
is sometimes thought to be wild in Goa and distributed to the 
different parts of the world by Portuguese monks. Its occurrence 
in the N.-W. Himalaya, as reported, indicates its early introduc- 
tion in this country. It has been grown in Kablagarh Tea 
Estate, and at Dehra Dun by Parker in recent years. 


(34) Cupressus macrocarpa Hartweg. (Monterey Cypress.) 
This Conifér, a native of Monterey in California, was planted 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1904 ; Royal Botanic 
Garden, Canaanite and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon in I8S0. It 
is under cultivation also in Ootacamond. 
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(35) Cupressus obtusa Koch. (Hinoki) ver. aurea. 


This is distributed in the Southern and Central Japan. 
This was planted in 1901 in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 
It is reported to grow in Ootacamond as well 


(36) Cupressus pisifera Koch. (Sawara Cypress. ) 


This species occurs in wild state in the hills of the Central 
and Southern mainland of Japan. This was introduced in 1901, 
in the Llovd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 


(37) Cupressus sempervirens  Linnwus. (Mediterranean 

Cypress. ) 

This species is indigenous to the mountains of North Persia, 
Silesia, Greece, and islands of Rhodes, Crete and Cyprus, 
Beautiful specimens are available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling, where it was introduced in 1904. In 1922, it was 
planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon. It is also under cultivation in the North- 
Western Provinces, Lahore, Gwalior, Udaipur, Central Provinces 
and Northern Burma. (Collected from Maymyo plateau at an 
elevation of 3,500 ft. by C. G. E. Dawkins.) 

var. pyramidalis—was planted in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling in 1902. It is being tried to keep it growing 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta. (©. fastigiata of 
DeCandolle is reduced by Dallimore and Jackson to var. stricta 
of C. sempervirens. This variety is grown in Ceylon Gardens. 


(38) Cupressus torulosa Don. 


This fine tall Conifer, an inhabitant of the outer ranges 
of the Western Himalaya above 4,000 ft. elevation, is under 
cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling (introduced in 1901); Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon (introduced in 1922); 
North-West Frontier Province; Lahore; Ootacamond and 
Central Provinces: Assam; Northern Burma. Herbarium spect- 
mens have been collected from South India also at an elevation 
of 9,000 ft. by A. Meebold in 1909, from Nadduvaddam ; from 
St. Marv’s Kodaikanal, Madras by Rev. Aug. Sauliers in 1913 ; 
from Nilgiris in 1857 and Coonor, Nilgiri in 1898 by D. Prain. 


(39) Ginko Bilolba Linnzus. (Maidenhair tree.) 


Magnificent specimens of this tree which are believed to be 
more than 1,000 years old are found growing in and about the 
Buddhist temples in China, Japan, Manchuria and Corea where 
they are supposed to be introduced by Buddhist priests long 
long years ago. The predominance of the growth of this Maiden 
hair tree in Changhua Hsien Cheikiang Provinces of China 
ste ita wild growth in these parts. Rather poor representa- 


tive of this species have been preserved alive in the Royal Botanic 
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Garden, Calcutta: Agri-horticultural G ; 

: : ' - Ti- | Garden, Calcutta: and 
Northern India (N.-W. F. Province). A fairly large sized tree 
is found growing at Rambag in Amritsar (Plate 22, Fig. 1). 


(40) Juniperus bermudiana Linnwus. (Bermuda Cedar.) 


This plant is indigenous to Bermuda, Cultivated specimens 
of this species are available in the Agri-horticultural Garden 
Caleutta ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon where it was introduced in 1868; Lahore and 
Ootacamond, In Dehra Dun it has been planted only six years 
ago, and the plant is now about 15 ft. in height and bears fruits. 


(41) Juniperus Cedrus Webb and Berthelot. (Canary Island 
Juniper. ) 


It is found wild in Canary Islands and is growing from 1O1G 
a i Roval Botanie Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, 
‘evion. 


(42) Juniperus chinensis, Linnzeus. (Chinese Juniper). 


This species, distributed in China, Mongolia and Japan, has 
been growing in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta | North- 
West Frontier Province, Lahore and Madras. 


(43) Juniperus communis, Linnzeus. (Common Juniper. ) 


This is one of the common Junipers under cultivation in the 

i-horticultural Gardens, Calcutta ; North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Madras. It is distributed in the Northern and Central 
Europe and in the mountains of the Coastal regions of Asia 
Minor. the Caucasus, Persia, Afghanistan, the Western Himalaya, 
the United States and Canada. 


(44) Juniperus excelsa Bicberstein. (Grecian Juniper.) 


This species is indigenous to the forests of the mountain 
ranges of Asia Minor where the wood is of much economic 
importance. It is sometimes believed that the wood of this tree 
-¢ the true ‘Cedar of Lebanon" of the Bible and not that of 
Cedrus Libani. ‘This was grown in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, as early as LSS%- Specimens of this species were collected 
by R. Strachey and J. E. Winterbottom at an altitude of 11,500 ft. 
from Milum, Kumaon ; and in 1847 J, FE. Winterbottom gathered 
the same species in Gode in Hasora, Tibet. 


(45) Juniperus macropoda Boissier. (Kabuli Juniper.) 
This species which is confined to the N.-W. Himalaya and 


further West is an important plant used for various domestic 
: and sometimes burnt as incense. The wood may be_ 
ian for the manufacture of pencil. To have a popular name, 


‘T have called it Kabuli Juniper. 
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(46) Juniperus Oxycedrus Linnewus, (Sharp Cedar.) 


It is wild throughout the Mediterranean region and has 
been planted in Dehra Dun about six years ago. 


(47) Juniperus phoenicea Linnwus. (Phoenician Juniper. ) 


This species, a native of Phoenicea, was planted in Dehra 
Dun about three vears ago. 


(48) Juniperus procera Hochstetter. (Fast African Cedar. ) 
It is wild in the mountain forests of Kenya and Abyssinia, 


between 5,000 and 7.000 ft.. and has recently been introduced in 
Dehra Dun. 


(49) Juniperus recurva Buchanan-Hamilton. 

This species is clistributed all along the Eastern Himalaya 
between S,000 and 13,000 ft.. and abundant in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
This is under cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
and Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling where it was planted in 
1904. In Lahore and Lyallpur Dwarf bushy form is also success- 
fully cultivated. It is also found growing in the North-West 
Frontier Province and North-East hills of Burma. The wood is 
used as incense by Buddhist priests. 


(50) Juniperus Sabina Linnwus. (Savin.) 

This is a Central and Southern European Conifer supposed 
to have been planted in Ootacamond under the name of 
J. prostrata which is a synonym of J. Sabina, 


(51) Juniperus virginiana Linnteus. (Pencil Cedar.) 

One of the most valuable Conifers whose wood is used for 
the manufacture of lead pencils and various other economic 
purposes, grows wild in the Eastern and Central United States 
and Eastern Canada. It was introduced in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya in ISS88 and cultivated in Ootacamond and 
Dehra Dun where it was planted about nine years ago. 


(52) Juniperus Wallichiana Hooker fil. (Black Juniper.) 

J. D. Hooker reduces this species to Juniperus pseudo- 
Sabina. But I have here followed Dallimore and Jackson in 
reducing J. pseudo-Sabina Hooker to J. Wallichiana Hk. F. 

An indigenous species extending throughout the West and 
Eastern Himalayas—was planted in 1904 in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling. It is abundant in North-West Frontier 
Province and Kashmir. 


(53) Larix europaea De Candolle. (Common Larch.) 

This European Larch is one of the most useful trees growing 
wild in the Alps of the Central Europe and mountains of 
Northern Russia and Siberia. It was planted in 1901 in the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 
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(54) Larix Griffithii J. D>. Hooker. (Sikkim Larch.) 


This is a native of the Eastern Himalayan ranges which waa 
planted inside the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, perhaps 
in 1911 or thereabout. | 

An interesting specimen of Larix Potanini Batalin, the 
Red Fir’, was received from Mr. C. E. Parkinson as one of the 
Conifers growing wild in Burma. This is an instance how a 
Chinese species common in West Szechuen and Chino-Tibetan 
borderland extends into the temperate Burmese Himalayas, cross- 
ing the limit of its original range of distribution. The same 
remark applies to Abies Delavayi of Burma. 


(55) Libocedrus Chilensis Endlicher. (Chilean Cedar.) 

| It is wild in the mountain ranges of the Andes in Southern 
Chile. It was planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, 
in 1914. 


(56) Libocedrus decurrens Torrey. (Incense Cedar.) 

This species which is distributed in the mountain forests 
of Lower California was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling in 1901, and Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and 
Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, as early as 1SS85. 


(57) Libocedrus macrolepis Bentham and Hooker. 

This species which is sparsely distributed in the forests 
of the hills of Southern Yunnan, China, was introduced in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden in 1910 and is also believed to have been 
planted in the hills of North Burma. 


(58) Picea jezoensis Carriere. (Yezo or Hondo Spruce.) 

This species to which has been reduced Picea ajanensis, 
Fischer, is wild in North-East Asia and Japan. It has heen 
growing in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since Loh, 


(59) Picea Morinda Link. (West Himalayan Spruce. ) 

It is wild throughout the Himalayan ranges and is available 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, and forest areas of 
North-Western Provinces, Kashmir West and Assam. 


(60) Pinus canariensis C. Smith. (Canary island pine.) 

It is an indigenous tree of the Canary islands. It was 
planted in 1890 in Hakgala Garden, and in 1902 in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 


(61) Pinus caribzea Morelet. (The Cuban Pine.) 

This species which is found wild in south-east of United 
States, S. Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and also in Cuba and 
Honduras was planted in 1927 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
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(62) Pinus contorta Douglas. (Beach Pine.) var. Murrayana. 


. A native of the mountains of the Coastland of Pacific Ocean 
is said to have been planted in Ootacamond. 


(63) Pinus densiflora Sicbold and Zuccarini, (Red Pine of 
Japan. ) 


| This is a common wild species of Japan. This was planted 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1903. 


(64) Pinus excelsa Wallich. (Bhutan Pine.) 
This species which is distributed throughout the Himalayan 
ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 


(where it was grown in 1910); North-West Frontier Province : 
Ootacamond ; Assam and Burma. 


(65) Pinus Gerardiana Wallich. (Gerard's Pine.) 


This species which is wild in the North-West Himalayas 
along the borders of Kashmir and Tibet from 5,000 to 13,000 ft. 
bears edible fruits. 


(66) Pinus halepensis Miller. (Alepo Pine). 

This species is a native of the country bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea such as Spain, Portugal, 5.-E. France, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Cyprus and Algeria. It has been introduced 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta and Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, where it was planted in 1890. 


(67) Pinus Khasya Royle. (Khasia Pine.) 
This Khasia pine, a native of Assam and Upper Burma, 
was planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1916. 


(68) Pinus Laricio Poiret. (Corsican Pine.) 


This species is a common indigenous plant of Southern 
Europe and is said to be under cultivation in Ootacamond. 


(69) Pinus longifolia Roxburgh. (Long-leaved Indian Pine.) 

This is the most widely distributed Indian Conifer of the 
valleys and mountain ranges from near the sea level up to over 
7,000 ft. elevation. It is successfully grown nearly everywhere 
in this country. It is available in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Caleutta, where several tall trees are doing well. It also grows 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Caleutta, and was planted in 
1885 in the th 8 Garden, Ceylon. It is fairly common in 
the North-West ntier Province, Kashmir, Northern India, 
Lahore, Ootacamond, Udaipur, Central Provinces, Bihar, Madras, 
Assam and Upper Burma. 


(70) Pinus Massoniana Lambert. (Mason's Pine.) 
This is a South-East Chinese pine imported in the Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon in 1885. 
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(71) Pinus Merkusii Jungh and de Vriese. (Tenasserim Pine.) 

This is one of the most tropical of all pines occurring in 
Burma, Martaban, Upper Tenasserim, Siam, Java, Cochin China, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Philippine Islands. It was planted in 
1927 in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya. 


(72) ae Montezumz Lambert. (Rough branched Mexican 
Aine.) 


This species, a native of Mexican mountains, has been 
growing in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 


(73) Pinus monticola Don. (Western White Pine. } 


This species having a long range of distribution along the 
Pacific Coastland of North America from South British Columbia 
extending to the mountains of Sierra Nevada in California 
reaching up to an elevation of about 10,000 ft.. was introduced 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1922. 


(74) Pinus moraiensis Siebold and Zuccarimi. 


A specimen of this plant planted in I911 is still growmg 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 


(75) Pinus muricata D. Don. (Bishop's Pine.) 


This species which is confined to the coast of California, 
was introduced in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon in ISI]. 


(76) Pinus parviflora Siebold and Zucearini. (Japanese White 
Pine. ) 
It is one of the common trees of the forests of the mountains 
of Japan and Kurile Islands. This tree has been growing in the 
Llovd Botanie Garden, Darjeeling since 1912. 


(77) Pinus Patula Schlechtendal and Chamiusso. (Spreading - 
leaved Pine.) 

This species wild in the Central and Eastern Mountains of 
Mexico was planted in 1910 in the Lloyd Botanic (GJarden, 
Darjeeling. 

(78) Pinus Pinea Linnwus. (Stone Pine.) 

It is wild all along the Mediterranean region and was 

introduced in 1894 in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 


(79) Pinus radiata D. Don. (Monterey Pine.) 

This is indigenous to Monterey country, California, and was 
ntroduced as early as 1868 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniva. It is also under cultivation in Ootacamond and 
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(80) Pinus sinensis Lambert. (Chinese Pine.) 

This species, which is found in wild state in Central, Western 
China, Northern China and Corea, is available in the Roval 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and is as old as 47 years. 


(Sl) Pinus sylvestris Linnwus. (Scott's Pine.) 

This species, one of the common pine occurring in natural 
state all over Europe and Western and Northern Asia, is available 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, where it was imported 
in Lie. 

(82) Pinus Thunbergii Parlatore. (Black Pine.) 


This Japanese Black Pine has been grown in the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since 1912. 


(83) Podocarpus elatus Brown. (Brown's Pine.) 


This species, a native of New South Wales and South 
Queensland, was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, Pera- 
deniva, as early as LS73. 


(84) Podocarpus elongatus L Heritier. 

It is a native of the Western parts of South Africa which 
was planted 40 years ago in Dehra Dun. It has also been intro- 
duced in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Caleutta and Ootacamond. 


(85) Podocarpus falcatus R. Brown. (Oteniqua Yellow Wood.) 
This species, a native of Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Transvaal has been grown in Dehra Dun. 


(86) Podocarpus gracilior Pilger. (Musengera.) 

It is distributed in Abyssinia, Uganda and Kenya and has 
been growing in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta and Pera- 
deniya, Ceylon since 1927. It has also been introduced in Dehra 
Dun. 


(87) Podocarpus imbricatus Blume, 

To this species has been reduced Podocarpus cupressina, 
R. Brown, which is indigenous to Burma, North British Borneo, 
Java, and Philippine Islands. It is frequently met with in 
Upper Burma and was introduced in 1880 in the Hakgala Garden, 
Cevlon. 


(88) Podocarpus Iatifolius RK. Brown. (Real Yellow Wood.) 

It grows wild in South Africa and was introduced in 1900 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon; Assam ; 
Tinnevalley District, Madras and Upper Burma. 


(89) Podocarpus littoralis Hort. ; 
It was introduced in 1921 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. 


7” 


# 
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(00) Podocarpus macrophyllus 2. Den. 


This species, wild in China and Japan and sometimes used 
as hedge plant there, was introduced in 1891 in the Roval Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. This plant is 
sometimes used for hedges and stands pruning. 


var. Maki. 


This variety has been under cultivation in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Caleutta ; Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta. Lahore - 
Ootacamond ; and the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon 
where it was introduced as early as 1LSOS. : 


var. albo-variegatus. 

This variety was planted in 1921 in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. The var, 
variegata of the Ceylon gardens evidently refers to the above 
variety characterised by silvery variegated leaves. 


(91) Podocarpus Nagi Makino (Nageia). 


This tree, wild in Japan, China and Formosa, is much used 
for dwarfing purposes as a pot plant, and has recently been intro- 
duced in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Caleutta, 


(02) Podocarpus neriifolius D. Don. (Thitmin.) 


This is the most common wild Podocarpus of the Himalayas 
extending down to Borneo, Java, and the Andaman Islands, 
Almost full sized plant is found in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Lower Burma and Assam. This has been introduced 
fifteen years ago in Dehra Dun. It has got some timber value. 


(93) Sequoia sempervirens’ Endlicher. (Californian Red 
cu 


> 


This tree which sometimes attains a height of about 340 ft. 
in South California is perhaps the tallest tree in the world. A 
specimen has been growing since 1887 in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon. The wood is used for various useful purposes. 


(94) Taxodium distichum Richards. (Deciduous Cypress.) 


This is one of the most graceful conifers occurring in wild 
state from Florida to Mexico. It grows well in the plains and 
beautiful specimens can be seen in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling where it was planted 
in 1895. It is also found growing in Ootacamond and Lahore. 


var. mucronatum. (Mexican Cypress.) 

This iety which is confined to Mexico and sometimes in 
some parts forms a more or less pure association is available 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, 

arjeeling (where it was introduced in 1001) ; -horticultural 
Geren, and it has recently been planted in Dehra Dun. 












* 
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(95) Taxus baccata Linnw#us. (Common Yew.) 

This species which has wide range of distribution, occurring 
wild in Europe, North Persia and Algeria flourishes in natural 
state in the Himalayan ranges from Afghanistan to Bhutan. It 
is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling ; North-West 
Frontier Province: Kashmir; Ootacamond; Assam and is also 
said to occur in Burma. 


(06) Tetraclinis articulata Masters. (Alerce). 


This species, indigenous to Algeria Mogador, Morocco, and 
Malta, has recently been introduced in Dehra Dun, North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab. Callitris quadrivalvis Vent 
is a svnonym of T'. articulata Masters. <A fine specimen of this 
species is found growing in the Punjab University Botanic Garden, 


(97) Thuja dolabrata Linneus. (Hiba.) 


. One of the important Japanese forest trees. It was 
introduced in 1885 in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. It 
is under cultivation in Ootacamond too. | 


(98) Thuja japonica Maximowicz. (Japanese Arbor-vitae.) 


This species, wild in the hills of Central Japan, was planted 
in 1905, in the Llovd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 


(99) Thuja occidentalis Linnzus. (American Arbor-vitae.) 


It is a native of the Eastern, North America and has been 
grown in Ootacamond, Gwalior, and North Burma, It has been 
growing in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, since 1902 and in the 
Hakgala Garden since ISS5. 


(100) Thuja orientalis Linneus. (Chinese Arbor-vitae, ) 
This is the most widely cultivated species of Conifers growing 
everywhere but oceurring wild in Northern and Western China. 
It is grown as an ornamental plant all over India, In 
Bengal it is available in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta 
and in the Royal Botanie Garden, Calcutta, where it must have 
been introduced during East India Company's time, very likely 
by Wallich in 1812, and was perhaps subsequently distributed 
elsewhere. It is at present frequently met with in almost all the 
ens throughout India and Burma. It was grown in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon 
from 1885. It occurs also in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
jeeling ; Lahore ; Gwalior and various parts of this country. 


J. S. Gamble collected specimens of this species from Darjeeling 


in 1897. In 1857, this plant was found in the Nilgiri hills in 
Southern India. 


vor. aurea. | 
- This variety has been growing ‘in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
planted 0 Lahore. 


7* 
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rar, compacta. 


It was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 


in 1901 and has recently been planted in the Victoria Garden, 
Bombay. 


var. elongatissima. 


This was planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in LOLS. 


var. semperaurescens. 


It was introduced as early as IS85 in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 


‘ar. aAurea-Variegata. 

This was planted in 1890, im the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling. 

(101) Thuja plicata D. Don. (Western Arbor-vitz.) 

A valuable timber tree of Western, North America, extending 
from sea level to the elevation of 6,000 ft. This specimen was 
introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling during 
1900-1901 ; Gwalior. 

(102) Tsuga Brunoniana Carriere. (Himalayan Hemlock.) 

An indigenous plant extending throughout the Eastern and 
Western Himalayan ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling and has been planted in Assam too. 

(103) Tsuga yunnanensis, Masters. (Yunnan Hemlock.) 

This species, wild in Yunnan and West Szechuen, ts grown 
in Northern Burma. 

(104) Widdringtonia cupressoides Endlicher. (Sapree wood.) 

This shrub which is confined to the Table Mountain range 
has recently been planted in Dehra Dun, 

(105) Widdringtonia juniperoides Endlicher. (Clanwilliam 
Cedar.) | 

This tree is a native of the forest area of Cedarberg Mountains 
and has been introduced in Dehra Dun. 

(106) Widdringtonia Whytei Rendle. (Milanji Cedar.) 

This cedar of Milanji Mountains has recently been planted 
in Dehra Dun and Ootacamond., 

a fara 
Royal Botanic en, 
Calcutta, the 15th May, 1933. 
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A group of Conifers in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. (Left to right)—in the 
foreyround. lraucaria excelaa (about 23 yours old). In the background—J uniperus 
chinensis with mostly needle leaves and scale leaves mixed up at the base. Juniperus 
chinensis with needle leaves at the base but mostly all scale leaves above, duo perhaps 
to ite being in more shady part. lgathia loranthsfolia , 
Cunninghamiai ; Podoecarpua neriifolia, Pinus longifolia ; 
chinensis—(all needle leaves), 


Cupressus funebria: Araucarta 
lraucana ercelaen. Juniperus 
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rio. 1. Conifers under cultivation in the Llowd Hotanic Carden 
(Left to right) fi) Awa orventalya ;~*) j eal Frew fer. j t 
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Pia, 2 Another view of the Rroup of Conifers crowing in the 
Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon (Lett to nght)—Cupressus macrocarps, 
Araucaria Cookis. (it years old): i iu prearus TMECTOCErpTa, iid years 
Landleyis, (11 yeare old). 
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ric. | Conifers under cultivation in the arboretum, New Forest, Dehra Dun. 
(Left) Podocarpus gracilvor, is years old. 3 ft. in height): (Right) Tretraclinis artrculata, 
(5 years old, 0 ft. in height). 





in the arboretum, New Forest, Dehra Dun. 


Fie. 2. Conifers under cultivation t& . 
(Loft) Juniperus procera, (8 years old, 16 ft, in heig 


25 ft. in height), 


ht); (Right) Callitrie glauca, (7 years old, 
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A group of Conifers growing in the Royal Botanic Carden, 
(Left to right)—Arewearta Cunningham, (ll years 


Frio. 2. 

Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
old); Cupressus sempervirens var. stricta; Thuja orientalis, (11 yours ald) ; 
igathia 


Juniperus procera, (11 years old); Cupressus Lindleyit, (11 years old) ; 
robuala, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1932. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Monday, the Ist February, 1932, at 5-30 P.M. 


PRESENT : 
His Excettency, Covonyen THe RKRieut Hon’sre Sire 
odors STANLEY Jackson, P.C., G.C.LE., Governor of Bengal, 
“atron, 
Rat Urenpra Nata BraumMacuanr Banapur, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Acting President, in the Chair. 


Members : 
Agharkar, Dr. 8. P. . Heron, Dr. A. M. 
Asudullah, Mr. KR. M. Hobbes, Mr. H. 
Bassewitz, Count Hora, Dr. 8. L. 
Basu, The Hon'ble Mr. B. K. Hubert, Mr. Otto 
Basu, Mr. N. M. Inech, Mr. James 
Bhancarkar, Dr. D. BR. Jenkins. Dr. W. A. 
Bhattacharjee, Mr. N.C. KRanjilal, Mr. M. N. 7 
Bhattacharjee, Mr. U. C. Khambata, Dr. R. B. 
a epnbags  a Mr. Biseswar Knowles, Lt.-Col. RK 











Bhoge, Mr. J. C. 


ogee bye Fy Mr. P 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chokhani, Mr. Sreenarayan 
Chopra, Dr. B. N. 
Chopra, Lt.-Col. KR. N. 
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Vesstores - 


Banarsilall, Mr. 

Banerji, Mr. Narayan Chandra 
Baryda, Mr. EF. 

Bhose, Mr. S. 

Bhattacharwa, Mr. (. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Harisatya 
Bhattacharya, Mr. N. 
Bogdanowv, Mr. L. 

Bowen, Mr. J. wan 

Boven. Mra. 

Brahmachari, Mr. Bhabataran 
Brahmachari, Mr. Nirmal Kumar 
Brahmachari, Mr. Phanindra Nath 
Brahmachari, Mr. Shama Charan 
Brinkman, Mr. F. L. 

Browne, Major H. 

Burges, Dr. FP. A. 

Chatterji, Mr. Harisadhan 
Chatterji, Mrs. S. K. 
Cleghorn, Miss ©. 
Chukerbutty, Mr. K. 

Danjou, Mons. F. A, 

Danjou, Mrs, 

Darbari, Mr. M. K. 

Darbari, Mrs. 

Dodd, Rev. G. E. 

Dodd, Mrs. 

Eldering, Mr. J. E. 

Field, Miss F. J. 

Frost, Mr. A. C. 

Ganguly, Mr. N. 

(Ghatak, Mr. N. 

Ghose, Mr. D. C. 

Chose, Mr. Db. C. 

(Ghose, Mr. H. L. 

(Ghose, Mr. S. C. 

(Ghosh, Mr. A. 

Ghosh, Mra. 

Ghosh, Mr. FR. 

Giel, Mra. 

Gordon, Mr. T. V. 


(fubbbayw, Mar. MM. 
(fubbay, Mire. 
Hague, Md. Sachal 
Hildebrand, Mr. M. 
Juckson, Mra. P. S, 
Jafferey, Mr. W. A, 
Nastengron, Mr. Martin 
Khaitan, Mr. K. P. 

Khan. M. Abdul Wahidel 
Knight, Rew. P. 

Lawtom, Mrs. 

Loong, Mr. A. D. 
Lort-Williarns, Mrs. 

Mahacdies, Mr. 

Mahboob Alam, Sahelbzacia Mel. 
Majumdar, Mr. N. G. 
MeKerrow, Mr. J. A. 

Mitra, Mir. M. 

Mookerjee, Dr. H. K. 
Nemenyi, Dr. L, 

Paul, Mr. K. S. 

Proctor, Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. BR. A. 

Ray, Dr. H. N, 

Sen, Mr. A. 

Sen, Mr. Boshi 

Seon-Gupta, Mr. J. 

Setna, Mr. D. KR. 

Shaha, Dr. B. 

Sharma, Mr. M. R. 

Sharma, Mr. S. K. 

Sinha, Mr. Ram HKRamal 
Stanley, Mra, FF’. 

Stewart, Capt. F. 

Strick, Mrs. 

Tyson, Mra. 

Tyaon, Mra. J. DD. 

Weat, Mr. W. D. 

Woillinmmson, Mr. L. A. 
Williamson, Mra. L. A, 


and many others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 
1932, as well as the voting papers for the election of Ordinary 
Fellows proposed by the Council, and appointed Dr. S. L. Hora 
and Major B. G. Mallya to be scrutineers. 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page ivi.) 

At 5-55 pm., the President vacated the Chair, and invited 
Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra to occupy it during his absence from the 
room. 

The President, the Treasurer, and the General Secretary 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellency, Colonel! 
the Right Hon'ble Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, Governor of 
Bengal, Patron of the Society, at the entrance of the building. 
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On the arrival of the Patron at 6 P.m., the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, and after a brief word of welcome 
invited him to oceupy the chair. 

After his installation in the chair, the Patron called on the 
retiring President to read his Annual Address. 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page xX.) 

The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and announced the result of the Council election. 
(See page xlvi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President 
for 1932, who thanked the Society briefly as follows -— 


‘Your Exce.tvtency, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 


[I thank you for the honour that you have conferred 
upon me this evening by electing me to the Presidential chair 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Asiatic Society, in my 
opinion, is the most distinguished academy of learning in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and although I have no pretensions to 
learning, I feel proud to occupy the chair of so many distinguished 
men in the past. I[ thank you once more and I have nothing 
further to add at the present moment except to state that it 
will be my aim and endeavour to serve the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal to the utmost of my power and ability.’ 

The President for 1932 then invited the Patron, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, to address the meeting. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page xlii.) 

After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President 
thanked the Patron in the following words :— 


‘Your Exce.tcency, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN :— 

The very first duty which an incoming President has to 
perform immediately after the delivery of the address by His 
Excellency the Patron of our Society and which is of an agreeable 
nature, is to propose a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for having taken the trouble to come among us this evening and 
for the learned and instructive address that he has just delivered. 
His Excellency did not come 4$ 4 stranger to Bengal when he 
came out as Governor of Bengal, for His Excellency had visited 
this Presidency during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir 
Charles Elliott and had acquainted himself with what Ineia is. 
During his five years’ stay amongst us His Excellency has 
extended to us uniform courtesy and we have received nothing 
but encouragement and consideration from him. This Society 
and the Presidency will be the poorer by His Excelleney’s depar- 
ture, but wherever he may be he can count upon our good 
wishes and on our pace we have no doubt that the Society 
and its activities will never be forge by His Excellency, 
and that should occasion arise he ‘not fail to extend to us 
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Visitors - 


Banarsilall, Mr. Ciubbay, Mer. M. 
Banerji, Mr. Narayan Chandra Gubbay, Mrs, 

Baryda, Mr. P. Hague, Mad. Sacdul 
Bhose, Mr. 8S. Hildebrand, Mr. M. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. G. Jnackson, Mra. P. S. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Harisatya Juatterey, Mr. W. A. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. N, Nastengren, Mr. Martin 
Bogidnnov, Mr. L. Khaitan, Mr. K. P. 
Boven, Mr. J. wan Khan. AM. Abdul Wahid 
Boven, Mrs. Knight, Rew. P. 
Brahmachari, Mr. Bhabataran Luwton, Mrs. 
Brahmachari, Mr. Nirmal Kumar Long, Mr. A. D. 
Brahmachari, Mr. Phanindra Nath Lort-Williams, Mra, 
BGrahmachari, Mr. Shama Charan Mahadeo, Mr. 
Brinkman, Mr. F. L. Mahboob Alam, Sahebzacia Mei. 
Browne, Major H. Majumdar, Mr. N. G. 
Burges, Dr. FP. A. MeRerrow, Mr. J. A. 
Chatterji, Mr. Harisacdhan Mitra, Mr. M. 
Chatterji, Mrs. S. K. Mookerjee, Dr. H. K. 
Cleghorn, Miss O. Nemenyi, Dr. L. 
Chukerbutty, Mr. K. Paul, Mr. K. 8S. 
Danjou, Mons. F. A. Proctor, Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Danjou, Mra. Ratclitfe, Mr. R. A. 
Darbari, Mr. M. K. Ray, Dr. H. N, 
Darbari, Mrs. Sen, Mr. A. 

Dodd, Rev. G. BE. Sen, Mr. Boshi 

Dodd, Mra.” Sen-Gupta, Mr. J. 
Eldering, Mr. J. E. Setna, Mr. D. R. 

Field, Miss F. J. Shaha, Dr. B. 

Frost, Mr. A. C. Sharma, Mr. M. R. 
Ganguly, Mr. N. Sharma, Mr. S. K. 
Ghatak, Mr. N. Sinha, Mr. Ram Karnal 
Ghose, Mr. D. C. Stanley, Mra. F. 
Ghose, Mr. D. C, Stewart, Capt. F. 
Ghose, Mr. H. L. Strick, Mrs. 

Ghose, Mr. S. C. Tyson, Mra. 

(Ghosh, Mr. A. Tyasaon, Mra. J. D. 
Ghosh, Mrs. West, Mr. W. D. 
Ghosh, Mr. R. Willhamson, Mr. L. A. 
Giel, Mre. Williamson, Mra. L. A. 


(iordon, Mr. T. V. 
and many others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 
1932, as well as the voting papers for the election of Ordinary 
Fellows proposed by Shs CoRHAL and appointed Dr. S. L. Hora 
and Major B. G. Mallya to be scrutineers. ; 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page Ivi.) 

At 5-55 pm., the President vacated the Chair, and invited 
Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra to occupy it during his absence from the 
room. 

The President, the Treasurer, and the General Secretary 
then left the ee room to receive His Excellency, Colonel 
the Right Hon'ble Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, Governor of 
Bengal, Patron of the Society, at the entrance of the building. 
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On the arrival of the Patron at 6 P.mM., the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, and after a brief word of welcome 
invited him to occupy the chair. 

After his installation in the chair, the Patron called on the 
retiring President to read his Annual Address. 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page x.) 

The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and announced the result of the Couneil election. 
(See page xlvi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President 
for 1932, who thanked the Society briefly as follows :— 


‘Your ExceELLency, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 


| thank you for the honour that you have conferred 
upon me this evening by electing me to the Presidential chair 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Asiatic Society, in my 
opinion, is the most distinguished academy of learning in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and although I have no pretensions to 
learning, | feel proud to occupy the chair of so many distinguished 
men in the past. [ thank you once more and I have nothing 
further to add at the present moment except to state that it 
will be my aim and endeavour to serve the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal to the utmost of my power and ability.’ 
The President for 1932 then invited the Patron, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, to address the meeting. 
The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page xlii.) 
After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President 
thanked the Patron in the following words :— 


‘Your Excetctency, LApIEes, AND GENTLEMEN :-— 


The very first duty which an incoming President has to 
perform immediately after the delivery of the address by His 
Excellency the Patron of our Society and which is of an agreeable 
nature, is to propose a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for having taken the trouble to come among us this evening and 
for the learned and instructive address that he has just delivered. 
His Excellency did not come as a stranger to Bengal when he 
came out as Governor of Bengal, for His Excellency had visited 
this Presidency during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir 
Charles Elliott and had acquainted himself with what India is. 
During his five years’ stay amongst us His Excellency has 
extended to us uniform courtesy and we have received nothing 
but encouragement and consideration from him. This Society 
and the Presidency will be the poorer by His Excellency’s depar- 
ture, but wherever he may be he can count upon our good 
wishes and on our we have no doubt that the Society 
and its activities will never be ae by His Excellency, 
and that should occasion arise he will not fail to extend to us 
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the same encouragement and consideration as heretofore. ] 
ask vou, Ladies and Gentlemen, to signify vour assent to my 
proposal by carrying this vote by acclamation.’ 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President made the following announcements :-— 


| have now great pleasure in announcing that, having 
heard the report of the scrutineers, I declare the following 
Ordinary Member 
Monsieur Jacques Bacot 


duly elected an Ordinary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

lL have next to announce that papers from two candidates 
have been received in competition for the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research for the vear 1931, and the Trustees have 
judged the papers of one candidate deserving of the prize. 

The Elliott Prize for the year has accordingly been awarded 
to Mr. T. C. N. Singh, at present of Cuttack, for meritorious 
contributions to the subject of Plant Biology. 

The prize for 1932 will be for Mathematics, regarding 
which a detailed announcement will be published in the Calcutta 
Gazette and the Bihar and Orissa Gazette. 

My next announcement regards the Barclay Memorial Medal. 
This medal is awarded each alternate year for conspicuously 
important contributions to Medical or Biological Science with 
special reference to India. This year the medal is awarded to 
Lt.-Col, R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, whom we all know as our President for the 
last t<wo years and the Director during the last few years of the 
Zoological Survey of India. He started his scientific career as 
a medical man coming out to India as a member of the Indian 
Medical Service. Soon after he was appointed Surgeon- 
Naturalist, R.I.M., and during the War resumed his medical 
duties. After the War he reverted to his scientific work. 
Colonel Sewell was President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
President of the Indian Science Con , and a member of 
several Scientific Committees. His m Reriy great works are a 
series of papers on the Oceanography and Meteorology of the 
Indian Ocean, a brilliant paper on the Cercariz Indic# and a 
comprehensive monograph on the Copepoda of which the first 
part has already been published, the second is practically finished, 
and the third is still under preparation. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the list of brilliant 
names furnished by the roll of recipients of the Barclay Memorial 
Medal has been worthily continued by the inclusion therein 
of that of Colonel Sewell. 

The President then made the followi announcement 
regarding the Paul Johannes Brihl Memorial > 


The Paul Johannes Brihl Memorial Medal is awarded 
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every three years for conspicuously important contributions to 
the knowledge of Asiatic Botany. 

This medal has been lately instituted in memory of Paul 
Johannes Bruihl, a distinguished Botanist and “Teacher in 
Caleutta, and for many years an active member and Council 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first award is 
made to the Reverend Ethelbert Blatter, of the Society of Jesus, 
for many years a Professor of Botany, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. The Reverend Father Blatter is amongst the dis- 
tinguished scholars which his fraternity has produced since its 
inception and his life-long service to the cause of botany ts 
universally known. He was a President of the Botanical Section 
of the 13th Indian Science Congress, and contributed to the 
Society’s Journal an important description of new species of 
Indian plants. His books on the Palms of British India and 
Ceylon, on the Ferns of Bombay and on the Beautiful Flowers 
of Kashmir are standard works, whilst his contributions to 
botanical literature, amongst which are a useful Flora Arabica 
and Flora of Aden and the Desert Flora of the Indus Delta, 
have been numerous and important. 

We congratulate ourselves that the mew list of Medallists 
has been inaugurated by so distinguished a name. 

After these announcements, the President declared the 
Annual Meeting to be dissolved with the following words :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in declaring the Annual Meeting 
dissolved I invite the non-members present to examine a collection 
of exhibits at the other side of the hall, and the members present 
to re-assemble around this table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
for the election of Members and the transaction of business, 

After this final announcement, the Presidents for 1931 and 
1932 conducted the Patron, to inspect a series of Portraits of 
former Presidents of the Society placed on the wall opposite the 
head of the staircase, and the exhibits. (For a descriptive list 
of the exhibits, see page xlvu.) 

At 7 p.m., the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
President for 1932, after which an Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
was held for the transaction of business by members, whilst the 
visitors inspected the exhibits. . 
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Your Excentexcy, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN. 
It is with feelings of great sadness that I rise to 
“ddress you at this Anniversary Meeting of the Society. Col. 
Sewell, our President for the last year, left us suddenly at 
the news of his wife's serious illness but reached home too 
late to see her before she passed away. We express our deep 
sense of sorrow to him in his grent bereavement. 
It is also my painful duty to refer to the death of Maha- 


mahopadhyayva Haraprasid Shastri. He was one of the oldest 
and most illustrious members of our Society. He made most 


valuable contributions to our publications and worked in the 
interests of our Society up to the last day of his life. By his 
death we have suffered an irreparable loss. I hope we shall 
be able to perpetuate his memory in a suitable manner, though 
we know that 
‘We mortals are 
But mites and midges on a moss-grown star, 


Frail ephemerides that breed and craw! 
Among the middens of this festering ball.’ 


In Col. Sewell’s absence the duty has fallen to re to 
address you at this annual meeting. I shall digress from the 
subjects of my profession and the special interests of my re- 
search, namely Medicine and Science, and choose as my 
theme: 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE ASTATIC SOCIETY, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


(a) Gleanings from the archives. a, 
(0) Relations with the Indian Museum and the Scientific Surveys. 
(co) Present and future finances of the Society. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Socirery: Str Wiewram Joxes” CLASSICAL. 
DISCOURSE: SOME ERRORS IN THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE Asiftic Researches. 


1 shall begin my subject by referring to Sir William 
Jones" voyage to India in April, 1783, in the frigate Crocodile, 
and his landing in Calcutta in September, 1783. In Decem- 
ber of the same year he entered upon his judicial duties and 
soon after realised that the field of rese 1 in different sub- 
jects in India was of such an extent and nature as to baffle the 
industry of any one individual and that it could only be ex- 
plored by the united efforts of many. With this idea he de- 
vised the institution of a Society in Caleutta in order to 
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stimulate and facilitate the enquiries of the ingenious, to pro- 
vide the means of preserving the numerous tracts and essays, 
which otherwise would be lost to the public, and to concen- 
trate all the valuable knowledge which might be obtained in 
Asin The suggestion was received with the greatest suatis- 
faction by several persons to whom he comununicated it and 
at «a historic meeting of thirty gentlemen who represented 
the élite of the Kuropean Cormunity of Caleutta, held at the 
Court House, Fort William, on Thursday, the 15th January, 
L784. under the Presidency of Sir Robert Chambers, a Society 
was established under the name of the * AsIaTicCK Socrery ’. 
At this meeting Sir Willian Jones delivered his classical * Dis- 
course on the Institution of a Society for enquirmg into the 
History, civil and natural, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, 
amd Literature of Asin’. In the Discourse Sir William Jones 
referred to the train of reflections that were awakened in his 
mind, during his voyage to India, *on the eventful histories 
om agreeable fictions of this Eastern World’. 

[It is difficult to make out how within a short period of 
only five years, after the delivery of the above speech, it was 
stated om page viii of the Introduction to the first volume of 
the Asiatick Researches, published in 1785, that on Sth Feb- 
ruary, 1784, Sir William Jones delivered the above Discourse 
from the presidential chair of the Society. This must be in- 
eorrect, unless it is held that he delivered his Discourse for 
a second time. But there is nothing in the records of the 
earliest proceedings of the Society to show that this was the 
ease. This error has not been observed for more than one 
hundred and forty years. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the idea of in- 
vestigating those subjects mentioned in his Discourse was 
in his mind when he was on the high seas, as is evident from 
the memorandum written by himself during his voywage and 
which is reproduced in Lord Teignmouth'’s Memoirs of his 
life. 

It was resolved immediately after the institution of the 
Society, to follow, as nearly as le, the plan of the Royal 
Society of London, of which the King is the Patron and at 
the first meeting, it was therefore agreed to address Warren 
Hastings. the Governor-General, and the Members of the 
Couneil of Fort William im Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the Society and soliciting the honour of their patronage, 
which request was granted in the most flattering terms. The 
merobers of the Society next proceeded to the nomination of 
a president, and as Warren Hastings had distinguished him- 
self as the first liberal promoter of useful knowledge in Ben- 
gal and especially as the great encourager of Persian and 
Sanskrit literature, they deemed him entitled to every mark 
of distinction, which it was in their power to offer and they 
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determined to solicit his acceptance of the honerary title of 
president of the Society, as a just tribute of reapect to lus 
distinguished merit and position. Hlastings declined the ac- 
ceptance of the proffered title and a portion of his letter in 
which he expressed his inability to accept the presidentship 
is quoted below :— | 
"I heave not the leisure requisite to discharge the 
functions of such a station, nor if I did possess it, would 
it be consistent with the pride which every man may 
be allowed to avow in the pursuit or support of the objects 
of his personal credit, to accept the first station in a 
departinent in which the superior talents of my immediate 
followers in it would shine with a lustre, from which 
mine must suffer much in the comparison and to stand 
im sO conspicuous a point of view the only ineffective 
member of a body which is yet in its infancy, and com- 
posed of members with whose abilities I ani. and have 
long been, in the habits of intimate communication, and 
know them to be all eminently qualified to fill their 
respective parts in it. On these grounds I request vour 
permission to yield my pretensions to the gentleman whose 
genius planned the institution, and is most capable of 
conducting it to the attainment of the great and splendid 
purposes of its formation. I at the same time earnestly 
solicit your acceptance of my services in any way in 
which they can be, and I hope that they may be rendered 
useful to your Researches.’ 


There would be, therefore, seen to be an error in the re- 
cord books of the proceedings of the Society, dated the Sth 
February, 1784, in which it is stated that Sir William Jones 
was requested to ‘re-accept’ the office of president on this 
date. 

The reputation of the Society was great from its very 
early days. The following lines dated the 2nd February, 
1785, from the pen of William Marsden, author of the History 
of the Island of Sumatra, shows the high degree of esteem in 
which the Society was held so soon after its inauguration: 
“If I may not be esteemed too presumptuous in the request, 
and if it not be inconsistent with the plan of vour institution. 
I would respectfully solicit the distinguished honor of stand- 
ing connected with your Society by the title of Member ’. 

Sir William Jones was President of the Asiatic Society 
up to April, 1794, and Sir John Shore succeeded him in May, 
1794, after his death. The dates mentioned here are more 
accurate than those in the Centenary Review. 
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Sit Ronerr CHuampens: A Misstxc PRESIDENT. 
Sin C. E. Grey. 


I would now refer to a letter written by me recently to 
our General Secretary, concerning a remarkable omission 
about one of the earliest presidents of the Society. In going 
through the Centenary Review of the Society (1784—1883), I 
found that the name of Sir Rebert Chaimbers as one of the 
Presidents of the Society is not mentioned in the list of its 
presidents and that this omission has not been noticed for 
nearly fifty years. The fact was all the more striking since, 
as stated before, Sir Robert Chambers presided at the first 
meeting held for the institution of the Society. He succeeded 
Sir Jobn Shore on the latter's resignation as president of the 
Society. The following extracts from the proceedings of 
the Society held on 4th January, 1798, are worth quoting: 
“Mr. Harrington, Vice-President, and the Secretary acquaint- 
ed the Society that they had waited on Sir Robert Chambers 
pursuant to the direction given at the last meeting and that 
he sccepted the office of president for the Society to which 
he had been elected expressing himself at the same time 
highly flattered with the honeur the Society had conferred 
on him’. Chambers resigned his Presidentship on 10th Janu- 
ary, 1799. His painted portrait is excellently preserved in the 
rooms of the Caleutt# High Court. 


THE PoRTRAITS OF SOME EARLY PRESIDENTS. 


Incidently, I may mention here that after having failed 
to find anywhere in Caleutta a portrait of Sir C. E. Grey, 
who was one of our past Presidents and for some time a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, and Chief Justice of Bengal, 
i requested the Librarian of the Imperial Library to enquire 
if the same was available in Madras High Court. He was 
informed by the Registrar, Madras High Court, that there 
was no record of any gentleman of that name as a Judge in 
the Supreme Court in Madras, though in a subsequent corm- 
munication, he corrected his statement. Similarly in trying 
to trace the photograph of E. F. T. Atkinson, another Presi- 
m an album in the Society's Library, 
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fue Onstets oF tHe Socrery: Sm Wuiiuiam Jones’ IpEa oF 
A Restarcw Mepau: Str WinntamM Jones” MEDAL FOR 
ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 


The objects of the Society are frequently described in the 
following language: * The bounds of its investigations will be 
the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits ite 
enquiries will be extended to whatever ia performed by Man, 
or produced by Nature,” or to express them in the words of 
Sir William Jones * Man and Nature: whatever is performed 
by the one, or produced by the other *, 

But I consider that there was another object and that was 
to bring about good relationship between the Europeans, the 
Hindus, and the Mahomedans. and to strengthen it on an in- 
telectual platform. On such a platform there could be no 
distinction of race or colour, of caste or creed but all races 
would meet for one common object, namely, the well-being 
of mankind. ‘In the common-wealth of letters alone, can 
cra become subservient to the general benefit of man- 

ind ". 

That my view is correct is suggested by the vignette 
printed at the head of the paper which for some time the 
Asiatic Society formerly used for its letters. I am giving 
here a copy of this emblem from ua letter which I have ob- 
tained from the archives of the Society, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1838, addressed by Mr. James Prinsep, the Secretary of 
the Society, to the Committee of Papers of the Society. It 
represents the Vedas and a Mandir on one side and the Qoran 
and a Mosque on the other, and the bust of Sir William 
Jones in the centre. I have traced a second sninple of this 
paper with the same emblem, but blank, in the archives of 
the Society. 

I conceive that some such idea was in the mind of Sir 
William Jones when in his second anniversary Discourse on 
24th February, 1785, he remarked that it might be advisable 
to print and circulate to learned Indians a short memorial in 
Persian and Hindi setting forth, in a style accommodated to 
the habits of Hindus and Mahomedans the design of our in- 
stitution. I do not think that the design as shown in the 
vignette was executed in the tintes of Sir William Jones, as 
the Society is styled there Asiatic Society of Bengal and not 
Asiatick Society. It must have been therefore designed at 
the time when James Prinsep was the Secretary, who, it is 
adrnitted, added the words ‘of Bengal’ to the name of the 
Society about 1832. There is an evident error in 
this emblem in which it is stated that the Society was 
instituted on 6th January, 1786. I ask for the privilons of 

nting to, the Society a block of this vignette along with 
blocks of three other letter heads discovered amongst the 
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correspondence of the Society dating fromm about the time of 
James Prinsep, to be preserved in his memory. 

In the same second Discourse, Sir William Jones made 
the suggestion of bestowing a medal annually with an insecrip- 
tion in Persian on one side and in Sanskrit on the reverse, 15 
a prize of merit, to the writer of the best essay or dissertation 
on Asiatic Researches. Mr. Gilchrist, one of the members 
of the Society, suggested at the meeting of the Society held 
on the 6th December, 1708, that the best essay, on the 
several topics published by the Society, should entitle the 
authors to an appropriate medal with suitable inscription and 
device. More than one hundred and forty years had passed 
since the foundation of the Society, before a donation was 
made to the Asiatic Society in 1926 for the creation of an 
endowment for the award of a medal in the name of Sir 
William Jones for Asiatic Researches. It has the bust of Sir 
William Jones on one side and the words * Awarded for Asiatic 
Researches ’ on the other. I feel happy that the Society has 
accepted this donation from 2 simcere well-wisher of the 
Society. Let us hope that it may be possible to create, one 
day. Sir William Jones’ Fellowships, Readerships and Profes- 
sorships under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
through the munificence of some great benefactor. 


Application OF THE Socrery Tro His MaAJEstTy THE KING OF 
ENGLAND TO OBTAIN A Royvan CrharTrer or INCORPORATION 
or THE Society: Thm Rrevsal oF THE SocieTy To 
hE IXCORPORATED wire THE Royatr ASIATIC 
Society OF GREAT LRITAIN AND 
[RELAND. 


On th 9th September, 1796, under the presidency of 
Sir John Sitére, the Society wrote a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council requesting that he might be pleased to 
solicit the Hon'ble the Court of Directors to take such mea- 
sures as might be required to obtain His Majesty's Letters 
Patent. constituting the Society under the title of Asiatic 
Society, vesting in them and their successors the Rights and 
Privileges usually granted to such literary bodies. The re- 
quest was complied with by the Governor-General in Council, 
and in the letter from the Secretary to the Government dated 
Council Chambers. the 3rd October, 1796, to the Society, it 
was stated the Governor-General in Council would have great 
pleasure in communicating the request to the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors with the recommendation that they should cor- 
ply with it. I have not discovered from the records of the- 
Boniety what was the final decision concerning this eae 
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Britain and Ireland to incorporate itiself with the latter, but 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal declined. 


MrBRTING OF THE Puysicar AND Lrrerary COMMITTER OF ‘THLE 
ASTIATIC SOCIETY HELD AT MALACCA 8 Jung, 15811, UNDER 
THE PRESIDENCY or THE RirGgavT Honoras.e Lonrp 
Mistro: Goverrxor-GENERAL’S CONVERSA- 
ZIONE IN NOVEMBER, 1836: ANNUAL 
MersetixsG: Anxnnvart DINNER. 


It may be 6f interest to refer here to a meeting of the 
Physical and Literary Committee of the Society held at 
Malacca in June, 1811, under the presidency of Lord Minto. 

Lord Minto addressed the meeting in a short discourse, 
observing that the presence of several members of the Asia- 
tick Society on the expedition which promised to open the 
way to an extensive field of enquiry on subjects connected 
with the Society’s pursuits had suggested the propriety of 
assembling them. 

His Lordship shortly alluded to the various heads of Geo- 
graphical, Historical, Religious, Statistical, Juridical and Phy- 
sical enquiry, and remarked that although the zealous policy 
of the Dutch Government had hitherto kept the world in 
ignorance of these matters, yet as the country of Java bad 
been for two centuries in the possession or under the influence 
of a Nation which was at least formerly zealous and industrious 
in the pursuit of useful knowledge, it might be expected that 
much valuable information would*"be found in their records, 
and he therefore recommended a diligent examination in the 
first place, of those documents, that no time might be wasted 
in laborious research after objects which had already been fully 
investigated. I am afraid that not much work has since 
been done on the lines of research that were in the mind of 
Lord Minto. I hope it may still be possible to revive this | 
idea and that no political consideration will be a hindrance. 

On Tuesday, the 9th Novemb ok 1836, was Baldy first. 
of a series of entertainments, which appeared to be the 
bing Bt ertallrcictigeat ase pee an erary 
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assemblage than could ever be enticed to an ordinary meeting. 
Schemes for scientific exploration, plans of national improve- 
tment, useful mechanical inventions, promising talent in the 
fine arts, would be brought forward, canvassed und encouraged, 
where encouragement was due, and the stimulus which had 
been wanting since the days of Minto and Moira, would again 
be restored. Unfortunately such meetings were not subse- 
quently held. 

The business at the Annual Meeting in the time of Sir 
William Jones was limited to the reading of the annual ad- 
dress. After his death such addresses were not continued, 
and no Annual Meeting was held. The office-bearers were 
elected, since 1796, at the ordinary December meeting. In 
1838, Mr. James Prinsep introduced, for the first time, the 
practice of submitting «a brief annual report in January. Mr. 
Torrens discontinued it in 1841, but his successors revived the 

ractice in 1846, and since 1851 the rules of the Society ren- 
er it imperative. ‘The old practice of delivering an annual 
address from the chair, after having been dropped for some 
time, has now for many years in succession been regularly 
followed. 

In 1828 it was resolved, that the anniversary of the Society 
should be celebrated by an annual dinner but this procedure 
was not followed in subsequent years. I am sorry that at pres- 
ent there is no annual dinner or any other social function to 


celebrate the anniversary of our Society, and I feel that such 


a function would serve a very useful purpose. On such oceca- 
sions we could meet our Patrons and other distinguished 
guests, official and non-official, to the advantage of our Society, 
and I hope that it might be found possible for an anniversary 
dinner to be arranged in future years in the form of a volun- 
tary subscription dinner given by the members of the Society 
without any financial responsibility on the part of the Society. 


CHANGES IN THE NAME OF THE SBoOcCIBTY. 
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the designation of ‘The Journal of the Astatic Secrety’. In 
availing himself of this permission, Prinsep took the liberty 
of adding on the title-page the words ‘of Bengal’. This he 
probably did with the view of distinguishing this Society from 
the ‘Royal Asiatic Society " which had recently been started 
in London, and later gamed «a branch in Bombay. 

The Committee recommended to the Council: * That 
our Society, as the parent of all the other Asiatic Societies, 
may resume in its correspondence and publications its still 
unrevoked designation of ** The Asitic Societw'’ in aceord- 
ance with the terms of our foundation 

While agreeing with some of the tindings of the Com- 
mittee, there are some facts which I would like to add to 
their findings to make them more accurate. I do not agree 
with them that there was uny special motive on the part of 
Prnsep in adding the werds ‘ef Bengal’. 

The spelling * Asiatic " occurs much eurler than the year 
1825 in the manuscript record books of the proceedings of 
the Society. Thus in the proceedings of the first meeting of 
the Society held on 22nd January, 1784, and of many subse- 
quent meetings the word ‘ Asiatic” is so spelled in these 
record books. I need not enumerate all cases separately. 

lt is probable that the idea of adding on the title-page of 
the Journal the words ‘of Bengal’ occurred to Mr. Prinsep 
not so much with the view of distinguishing the Asiatic 
Society from the KRoval Asiatic Society, as with the object of 
folowing the precedent of the Royal Society of London, or 
perhaps the addition of these words suggested itself to him 
from the Society having been called Asiatie Soctety of Bengal 
by the Royal Asiatic Society at its general meeting held on 
14th March, 1829, in which it was resolved to authorise their 
Council to write to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, meaning 
thereby the Asiatick Society, to unite with the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Although the title-page of the Journal contained the 
words ‘of Bengal’, still in the earlier volumes Prinsep styled 
himself *‘ Secretary, Asiatic Society’. It will be seen from 
what | have stated that the words ‘of Bengal" were used 
without any special motive whatsoever, and I am sure Prinsep 
would have been the last person to use these words to dis- 
tinguish our Seciety from other Asiatic Societies at the cost 
of sacrificing a name which would suggest its distinguishing 
feature as parent of all the other Asiatic Societies, except the 
Batavian Society. ‘ 

The Cormmittee was, further, not correct in their findin 
that the Society continued in correspondence invariably to ca 
itself, and to be addressed by others as, simply, ‘The Asiatic 
Society’. On the other hand, the Society was sometimes 
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addressed Asiatic Society of Bengal, occasionally of Calcutta 
or of Fort William. 

_It is not my intention to quote here all the records in 
which the Society was addressed or addressed itself as Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in earlier days. They may be found b 
carefully serutinizing the old archives of the Society. I shall 
mention here a few instances only. 

_ The emblem, printed in letters of the Asiatic Society, to 
which I have already referred, contain the words ‘of Bengal’. 

It is possible that the Committee in their enquiry did 
not come across any original letters that were written by the 
Society about 1838 bearing this inscription. In addition to 
the above vignette, I have discovered others in letters written 
during 1838, in which the words ‘of Bengal’ were used. 
These are reproduced here. In the contents of some of the 
letters mentioned above, the words * Asiatic Society" are 
used. Evidently, the words ‘of Bengal’ were used without 
any definite purpose. 

In the epitaph placed on the tomb of Csoma Ko6rési, occur 
the following words * His FELLOW LABOURERS, THE ASIATIC 
SOcIETY OF BENGAL, INSCRIBE THIS TABLET TO HIS MEMORY *. 

The recommendations of the Committee mentioned above 
were accepted by the Council on 29th September, 1899, but 
were not accepted at the General Meeting of the Society held 
on Sist January, 1900; and thus the name * Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’ was retained. It is a pity that this matter was 
brought up for discussion and final decision in the above way. 
It would have been far better, if the name * Asiatic Society ' 
with or without the words ‘of Bengal’ were used indifferently. 
In this respect, I shall state what is the practice in the case 
of the Royal Society. The Philosophical Transactions are 
published under the name of the Royal Society of London, 
and printed by the Royal Society. The proceedings are pub- 
lished as Proceedings of the Royal Society. In the Year 
Book of the Royal Society the title-page contains the words 
‘of London’. No confusion has arisen out of these variations, 
and the same would have been the case with our Society if 
the matter had not been decided as to whether the words 


‘of Bengal” should or should not be retained. Whenever 
one uses the name the Royal Society, it always means the 
Royal Society of London. So whenever the words * Asiatic 
Society " were to be used, it would have meant the * Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’. Its distinctive feature as the parent of 


er later Asiatic Societies would have been maintained 
all times. — ae Aad ad 7 oh 
now ask, is it too late to re-open the question? 
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Asitaric Socuwrry'’s Preritopricatn: THe Oragas or true ASIATIC 
Sooretry: Limciorneca Astatrica: BimitorTarca 
INDICA. 


The publication of the Asiatic Miscellany contemplated 
by Sir William Jones was never accomplished. In July, 1787, 
he submitted to the Society a proposal to have its transactions 
printed by the Superintendent of the Ilon’ble Company's 
press who agreed to publish them *for the produce of their 
sale”. This proposal seems to have fallen through. Ulti- 
mately, one Manuel Cantopher of the Company's printing 
office undertook the job as a private speculation and at his 
own responsibility, and the name approved for the periodical 
was Asiatic Researches, the first volume of which was 
published m 1788. This periodical was continued up to 1839. 
In 1829 Captain Herbert started a journal under the name 
of Gleanings in Science, in which a précis of the monthly 
proceedings of the Society was regularly published. On the 
7th March, 1832, the Asiatic Society passed a resolution that 
this Journal shouldbe permitted to assume the title of 
Journal of the Asiatic Society and to continue it as long as 
its publication remained under the charge of one or both of 
the Secretaries of the Society. In dedicating the first volume 
to Captain Herbert, Prinsep, the Secretary, stated that it was 
in all respects but title, a continuation of Herbert’s original 
work of Gleanings in Science. Subsequently, however, its 
character was entirely changed and in course of time it 
superseded the Researches. For some time, the Journal was 










Still later, in 1904, the Journal and Proceedings 
combined and published — he 
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Asiatic Researches ‘the institution may be considered as 
having taken root; but the plant will flourish or fade, accord- 
ing os the setivity or remissness of the Members and their 
correspondents shall promote or obstruct its growth: it will 
Nourish, if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers, and 
inen of Science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their 
observations to writing, and send them to the President or the 
Secretary at Caleutta; it will languish, if such communications 
shall be long intermitted; and it will die away. if they shall 
entirely cense °. 

The above lines slightly modified were, according to the 
authority of Prinsep, written by Sir William Jones and were 
quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Sactety on the title-page 

- in the earlier volumes. 


Qu the 2nd July, 1806, the Society resolved that it 

should publish, from time to tune as their funda would adrmnit, 
volumes distinet from the Asiatic Researches, translations of 
short works in the Sanskrit and other Asiatic languages, or 
extracts and descriptive accounts of books of greater length 
in those languages, which might be offered to the Society, 
and uppeared deserving of publication, and that. as this 
ublication was expected gradually to extend to all Asiatic 
y00ks of which copies might be deposited in the library of 
the Society, and even to all works extant in the learned lang- 
uages of Asia, the series of the volumes, should be entitled 
Bibliotheca Asiatica, or A Descriptive Catalogue of Asiatic 
Books with extracts and translations. 

Iv the preface to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. V, 1836, Prinsep suggested that the Govern- 
ment should make over to the iety all the Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian works that had hitherto been issued from 
the Edueation Press, in order that one system of distribution 
and sale might be instituted for the whole series; and that, 
under the name of Bibliotheca Asiatica this body of Indian 
classical lore might be encouraged and regarded in the light of 
a national undertaking, entrusted mérely to the vigilant 
superintendence of the Society as the appropriate organ of 








* their publication. 
s” It would seem that materials have never been received 
for preparing a volume of the proposed work. I have not 


been le to trace any publications under the name of 

Bibliotheca Asiatica. rs 
| The plan of publishing a Bibliotheca Indica was approv 

Poa by the Society, after it was suggested in a judicious minute 


_ by the Society, after it was suge 
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editor. The series was, at first, published under the patron- 
age of the Directors of the East India Company and the 
superintendence of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first 
fafcicle, dated January to April, 1848, was printed in 1849, 
The original idea was to publish monthly fascicles, and that its 
collections might represent any oriental language provided 
they related to India. It was also held that the greater part 
of it would be taken from Sanskrit, as it was believed that 
Sanskrit was more intimately connected with India than any 
other oriental language. The remarkable series of works 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of the literary world and I most strongly urge 
that even the worst financial difficulties should not hamper 
its activities. 


Asraric Socretry’s House. 


Originally the Society had no house of its own and its meet- 
ings were held in the Grand Jury Room of the old Supreme 
Court. In 1804 the Government granted a plot of land to 
the Society, at the corner of Park Street, which had been ~ 
previously in the possession of a Riding School. Another 
portion of land situated to the western side of this spot was : 
subsequently given to the Society by the Government in 4 
1849. ° 

In 1805, the Society undertook the building of a house. 
It was designed by Capt. Lock and the plan after some. modi- 
fications, was made over to a Frenchman. The Society took 
possession of its house in 15808. 

The idea of having a Museum of the Society was first 
started in 1796, but it was not until some time after the 
completion of its house that measures were taken to carry 
out this object. 

It was in the Library rooms of this building that Csoma 
Kérési resided and spent his nights and days after~he came 
to Caleutta in May, 1832. : 

Apart from the use made of it for its own purposes by . 
the Society, the house had always been accessible to the 
public for literary and scientific lectures. In 1822, the use ~ 
of the meeting room was granted to the Serampore mission- 
aries for a course of lectures on phrenology, and the Medical 
and Physical Society of Caleutta held its meetings and had 
their office and library in the house for upwards of thirty years. 
iven to-day many public meetings are held here. 

Our building is one of the oldest buildings in Calcutta, 
In recent years, a proposal was made to demolish this old 
building and construct a new one in its place at a cost of- 
several lacs of rupees, with the idea that portions of the new- — 
building might be let out for the purpose of providing income 
to the Rosai: The whole scheme was subsequently dropped 
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after prolonged discussion om account of financial cdifficulties 
and risk. The design of this proposed new building is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. It is possible that, at some 
future date, when this Society's house 1s reconstructed, as 
it must be one day, this plan may prove useful to a future 
architect. 


THe ASIATIC SOCIETY AND THE INDIAN Museum: THe Scles riric 
SuRVEYS OF INDIA. 


As President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
I hope I may be pardoned if I say here some words about 
the Indian Museum, the early history of which is intimately 
connected with the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

It is unnecessary to review here the history of the devel- 
opment of the Museums of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and of the Indian Museum. This history has been very well 
set forth in the Centenary Review of the Society, in the book- 
let entitled the Indian Museum, which was prepared by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary foundation of the Asiatic Society's 
Museum, and more briefly mentioned in my first presidential 
address. There is no doubt that the exertions made for the 
establishment of this national rnuseum and the endowment 
of it with the richest collections of specimens available in 
India are acts for which the Asiatic Society deserves the 
highest credit. 

For this reason the members of the Asiatic Society view 


‘ with dismay, and protest against future retrenchment of, a 


National Museum, which was’ created at their instance and 
which started, as its nucleus, with the Museum of our Society. 

Under Act No. XVII of 1866, the Museum was established 
as partly intended for the reception of Library, Manuscripts, 
Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, gravings and other property 
of the Asiatic Society. In one sense therefore the Govern- 
ment of India, through the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
holds in perpetual trust the valuable collections of the old 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. When the collec- 


tions belonging to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


were handed over to the Ind 
with the idea that they would 
could be done by a priva' 


ian Museum, it was no doubt 
there be better looked after than 


Society and that the Museum 
in yarious— directions under the 
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not exist, but the spirit of the Muses of Indian mythology end 
of history largely pervades it. 

If in this Museum we desire to furnish to the researcher 
materials and opportunities for lunboratory work in Zoology, 
Geology, Economic Botany, and Archwology,. or to aid teachers 
in explaining to their pupils the principles of Art, Nature, and 
History, then its higher staff must be materially strengthened. 
Further, there eee, be here a still greater display of attract- 
ive and well-planned exhibition-series than are available at 
present, to stimulate and broaden the minds of those who are 
not primarily engaged in scholarly research. 

The sciences included under the Surveys connected with 
the Museum consist of Geology, Zoology, and Botany. These 
sciences are somewhat different from the basic sciences of 
physics and chemistry. ‘The researcher in the latter sciences 
can carry on most of his researches in his laboratory and there- 
fore does not require extensive field work as in the case of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany. These latter require exten- 
sive field work which can only be undertaken by persons who 
do not have to devote much of their time in teaching work. 
At any rate such work is not at present possible in the unt- 
versities and will not be possible until they are much better 
financed. In other words, work in applied Geology, 
Zoology, and Botany must still be carried on by the Surveys 
for several years to come. Economie Zoology, Geology, and 
Botany will increase the resources of a country where there 
are yet unexplored lines of research which must lead to human 
well-being, prosperity und happiness. To scrap the Science 
Surveys is a very shortsighted policy and will cause great 
economic loss in the long run... 


Tne Zoo.ocicaL SuRVEY. 
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‘that the work of the Universities could and should be of the 
nature which must overlap the activities of a Government 
Zoological Department’. I am sure that if any such over- 
lapping does take place, it will be more or less of a supple- 
mentary nature which would be most advantageous to Indian 
Zoology. Curtailing the activities of the Survey must be im- 
mediately followed by enormous expenditure in the zoologi- 
cal departments of the universities in order to maintain pro- 
per research in Natural History. That means multiplication 
of more or less the same kind of work with much greater ex- 
penditure of money, and mere diversion of the expenditure 
from the Central Government to the Provincial Governments. 
This is neither economical, nor desirable, nor feasible. Fur- 
ther, certain work of the Zoological Survey cannot be under- 
taken by the Universities. This consists of extensive ‘eld 
work for prolonged periods; of careful and detailed systematic 
work on the innumerable types of animals from different parts 
of the Indian Empire and of their identification, of the collec- 
tion of different species and the study of their habits and 
peculiarities, and the comparative study of the same; and of 
various other activities not possible for persons whose time is 
largely spent in the teaching work of the Universities. 

1 shall now briefly indicate the value of the study of 
Zoology in India from an economic standpoint and frorn the 
point of view of general health and sanitation. 

In order that man may be able to live in a tropical coun- 
try teeming with numerous parasitic diseases, it is essential 
that our experts should be acquainted with certain branches 
of Zoology. The investigations on the parasites of texas 
fever of cattle and its transmission by bites of ticks; on the 
parasites of malaria of man and birds and their carriage by 
mosquitoes; on the parasites of human trypanosomiasis and 
its transmission by tsetse flies; on the trypanosome nature 
of the parasite of the African cattle disease,—all these belong 
to the Science of Zoology. The value of these researches 
cannot be over-estimated. . 

The structure and habits of certain worms and the dis- 
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evolution of the future human race—all belong to the Science 
of Zoology. 

One branch of Zoology of quite especial tnportunce to 
ludia is ichthyology, the study of fishes. In a country where 
fish forms so large a part of the diet of its inhabitants, and 
which as a peninsula possesses an enormous seaboard, whilst 
its large tropical rivers and smaller bill-streams are rich in 
edible fauna, which in its mountain rivers has developed quite 
peculiar features, the scientific study of fish life is of the ut- 
most importance as it furnishes in great part the scientific 
basis for the practical measures to be taken by the purely 
economic Departments of Fisheries in the various parts of 
Dodia. 

How strong, therefore, must be our regret to learn that 
the services of the only fish specialist in the Zoological Survey 
of India, Dr. Sunder Lal Hora, a man of international repu- 
tation, have been dispensed with as a result of the recommend- 
ations of the Retrenchment Committee appointed by the 
Government: Surely not only a scientific but an economic 
loss to the country. 

L cannot pass over, without reference. another very great 
loss to Zoological Science in India through the retrenchment 
of the post of the Director, Zoological Survey of India. Its 
incumbent, Lt.-Col, R. B. S. Sewell, last year’s President 
of our Society, whose work on the Oceanography of the Indian 
Ocean, on the highly diversified marine fauna of Indian, es- 
pecially the Copepoda, and whose classical work on the 
Cerearie are well known to scientists all ower the world, has 
been made to revert to the Indian Medical Service. Col. 
Sewell gave up his medical work years ago, and in his new 
employinent his special knowledge of Zoology and his vast 
acquaintance with the marine fauna will be rendered entirely 
unproductive to the country and to science. 

A few vears ago, the Government of India, after careful 
consideration, gave administrative sanction to the extension 
of the buildings of the Zoological Survey, the present one 
being found too inadequate, where the enormous number of 
specimens of the Zoological Department mi ht be properly 
accommodated, studied, and identified and where its Library 
could be properly housed, and now we find the Retrenchinent 
Committee has made a recommendation which is the reverse 
of what the Government had previously in their contempla- 
tion. The Library of the Zoological Survey supplemented 
by that of the Asiatic Society is perhaps the finest library in 


the whole of Asian. but as a result of retrenchment, the library 


of the Zoological Survey will s ily deteriorate and become 
out of date and thus one of the finest reference libraries on 
Zoology will be spoilt for ever. What « disaster this would 


mean, even a tyro in science can understand. 
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In the case of the British Museum the collections in 
Natural History Section once grew so very big that a build- 
ing of «a special Branch Museum was commenced in S75 at 
Kensington for the reception of exhibits relating to all phases 
of Nutural History. It is therefore strange that the Natural 
History Section of the Indian Museum, the department of 
Zoology, should be, on the contrary, severely retrenched. 

The Government of India must take the lead in the active 
campaign against deadly parasitic diseases in the country. 
It must realise its responsibilities and undertake to rout the 
forces of disease which hold India in thrall, and this can he 
properly done only by the fullest maintenance of the Zoolo- 
sical Survey of India. 

Let me now say some words about the Geologteal and 
Botanical Surveys. 


Tne GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY. 


The Geological Survey helps to unearth the untold treas- 
ures that are hidden under Indian soil and thereby adds to 
the wealth and prosperity of the country. Its researches 
contribute substantially to the solution of the unemployment 
problem in India by finding out new avenues of employment, 
of trade, in and outside India, in oil and other minerals which, 
if their resources were fully tapped, would make India one of 
the richest countries of the world. It is only by the fuller dev- 
elopment and utilisation of her natural resources that the 
economic problems of India can be solved and the effects of 
any financial crisis reduced to a minimum. The Retrench- 
ment Committee seems to hold the view that as the depurt- 
ment has been in existence for nearly eighty years it has 
already accomplished all the work that it could accomplish and 
so has outlived its usefulness. This view is certainly incorrect, 
as, on the contrary, the stage has now been reached when 
after long preparation the usefulness of this department could 
be greatly increased by adding to the material wealth of 
the country, if its work were continued on proper lines. Re- 
searches in any scientific department must be endless and 
the conclusion that the existence for eighty years of « scientine 
department means the end of its research is unsound. One 
might just as well say that researches in mathematics, phys- 
ies, and chemistry must be nowadays useless because they 


have been carried on for several hundred years. How wrong 


such a conclusion would be IT need not discuss. To give a 
single example: I have the privilege of knowing 4 distin - 
guished gentleman who occupies a high position in the Gov- 


‘ernment and who owns vast properties in the Eastern parts 
of India where there is every like 





100d that the Geological 


Survey may reveal the presence of oil mines or minerals, and 
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I believe that such unexplored areas must also exist In otiber 
parts of India. 

The primary work of the Geological Survey is to pro- 
duce a geological map of the country on which the major 
part of the industrial development of the country is based. 
As is well known, a knowledge of the Geology of the forma- 
tions in which mineral resources occur in any country Is a 
preliminary essential for the exploration of such resources. 
The mineral deposits can only be worked economically after 
investigations regarding the nature of the rock formatioas, 
including their distribution, their quality and quantity have 
been carried out. It follows, therefore, that with the develop- 
ment of mineral industries in any country the need tor inten- 
sive geological investigation increases proportionately. Since 
its creation the Geological Survey of India has studied de- 
posits of various useful minerals, such as gold, coal, petroleum, 
manganese, mica, iron ore, copper, tin, tungsten, bauxite, 
etc., in all parts of India; and intensive exploitation of most 
of these minerals, such as is being carried on to-day, would 
not have been possible but for the carefully collected and 
collated information which the department has been able to 
supply. ‘The work of the Survey has led to the establishment 
of numerous mines and manufactories in different parts of 
India, and this work, besides bringing in a great deal of re- 
venue to the Central and Local Governments, has provided 
employment for a large population of both skilled and unslil!- 
ed labour. The Geological Survey, further, has given im- 
valuable advice and information to Local Governments, States, 
and Public Bodies on questions relating to water-supply and 
engineering works. Among such may be mentione the 
selection of sites for dams and reservoirs in connection with 
hydro-electric schemes and town water-supphes, the examinn- 
tion of alignments for rails and roads in different parts of the 
country, the selection of sites for tunnels, bridges, and infor- 
mation regarding the stability of hill-slopes and prevention 
of land-slides, and so on. 

In addition to the work on Applied Geology detailed above, 
the Geological Survey has taken a very prominent part in the 
Geological Education of the country and the scientifie results of 
the work of its members are extremely valuable. The publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey of India are recognised as the 
most up-to-date and also the principal source of information 
with reference to the geology of the vast area of India. L 
do not propose to go into details concerning this side of its 
activities, but there is no doubt that retrenchment, such 
as is proposed, in the activities of this department, will not 
only set back our knowledge of the geological formations in 
this country, but also make it impossible to carry or the 
necessary activities that would add to further knowledge of 
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Economic Geology, the potentialities of which in India are 
evidently unbounded. 

Lastly, as in the case of the Zoological Survey, the library 
of the Geological Survey, supplemented by that of the Asiatic 
Society, constitutes one of the finest libraries in Asia and re- 


trenchment would mean deterioration of its quality and use- 
fulness. 


Tur BoTraANICAL SURVEY. 


As regards the Botanical Survey, if further study of Eco- 
nomic Botany is stimulated by Government by encouraging 
more intensive researches in cinchona plantation, in forestry, 
in agriculture, and the vast unexplored field of medicinal plants 
which may be useful in India, then the existence and the 
maintenance of the Botanical Survey will be fully justified 
and more than amply paid for. 

It was during Sir George King’s time that the Botanical 
Survey of India came into existence in the year 1891 or 
thereabout. He and his predecessors gained world-wide re- 
putation by their memorable work on Indian Botany as a 
result of exploration in the different parts of the Indian Em- 
pire. After him came Prain who, over and above his invalu- 
able work on the Floras of the different provinces in this 
country, profitably applied his energy to Economic Botany. 
His investigations on wheat, sugarcane, hemp, and other 
plants are instances of some of his activities m this direction. 
Tt was the researchers of the Botanical Survey and of the 

= Royal Botanical Garden at Calcutta that led to the introduc- 
tion of many plants, such as tea, potato, cinchona, spices, 
flax, hemp, coffee, cocoa, and many others. The introduc- 
tion of so many economic plants which supply practically 
all daily necessities of our life is the result of explora- 
tion in the tropical parts of this country and the neighbour- 
ing countries, such as Burma, the Andamans, and the Malava 
Archipelago. The recent exploration carried on in the Cin- 
ehona Reserve area in Tenasserin, the Mergui District, South 


i, Burma, has led to the discovery of abundant growth of a plant 
_—s galled Blumea balsemifera which yields crude camphor. The 


biological, including the botanical, investigation of fresh water, 
brackish water, and salt water of this country may lead to valu- 
=i able dats for scientific pisciculture in this country. Recent 
LV -producing plants in the North-West 

: Thus the importance of the 

be exaggerated. The 
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it is Imperative that there should be «a department like the 
Botanical Survey of India. The Cryptogamic flora of this 
country which may lead to valuable discoveries of great ccon- 
omic inportance is still left almost untouched. The gur- 
vey of marine algae along the shores of the Indian Empire 
may supply sufficient raw materials for profitable industry in 
agar ugar and jiodime. 

The cultivation of the medicinal plants which holds 
such bright prospects im this country with such varied climates, 
ranging from the coldest to the hottest, cannot be undertaken 
unless and until exploration is carried on to discover the 
climatic conditions and other factors controlling the growth 
and occurrence of the medicinal plants. The Botanical Sur- 
vew of India is at present very poor and insufficient to 
cope with such enormous work which promises a bright future 
for this country. Mr. Calder, the Director of the Survey, 
states in his report for 1929-30 that there is a rapidly ac- 
cumulating mass of collections exceeding the capacity of the 
strength of the present staff to deal with in detail. The scope 
of the field of activities of the Survey extended during the 
year under review from the border of India in the North-West 
and North-East to the extreme limits of Burma in the South- 
East and into the furthermost péint of the Indian Peninsula. 

It may be interesting to note here the Report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed at the Thirty-sixth Meeting of the 
Board of Scientific Advice of the Government of India, to 
consider proposals for a reorganization of the Botanical Survey 
of India, consisting of Col. Gage and others. Them recom- 
mendations were :— 


1. The Government of India to take over the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Caleutta, with its Herbarium and 
Library. 

2 The Herbarium and Library of the Botanical Survey, 
at present in the Indian Museum, to be trans- 
ferred to and amalgamated with the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Botanic Garden, and 
Herbarium building to be enlarged. ; 

8. A research laboratory to be built in the Royal Botanic 
Garden. 7 : 

4. The public galleries of the Industrial Section of the 
Indian Museum to be retained where they are, and 
developed under the charge of a highly qualified 
staff. 

5. The staff of the Botanical Survey to be enlarged as 
rapidly as possible to the scale and on the pay 


indicated. 


Total recurring expenditure was estimated to be Rs. 4,50.000 
per year. 
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Further, they stated that ‘The Sub-Committee is aware 
that it may not be possible for Government to give full amd 
instant effect to the proposals in this report, but it would 
strongly urge the desirability of at least a beginning being 
made with as littl delay as possible. The Sub-Committee 
fully appreciates that the expenditure that will be ultinately 
necessary is very considerable °. 

It is therefore very strange that instead of trying to give 
effect to the above scheme, suggestions have been made to 
retrench the Botanical Survey. 

The publication of the Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden 
and the Records of the Botanical Surrey of India are most 
valuable publications of international standard where ilus- 
trious botanists of world-wide reputation contribute the results 
of their investigation on Indian materials. 


The ARCHHOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


In the Seetion of Archwology more than two thousand 
sculptures, many of which were originally the property of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, subsequently handed over to the 
Museum for proper care and preservation, and which ure fine 
specimens of art and trul presentative of the schools te 
which they belong, are now lying in dark and damp cellars: 
It was never imagined by the Asiatic Society that on account 
of financial stringency their collections would come to be 
treated in this way, and kept in this condition without beimg 
catalogued or properly looked after. The cataloguing of these 
collections in this Section of the Museum, a more up-to-date 
cataloguing of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan comms. 
of the Pearse collection of gems and coins. and other gems, 
constitutes work that must be taken up by the Section. This 
work is already long overdue. Similarly, over cleven thousand 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which are lying in heaps in the office of 
the Archeological Section must be properly arranged, studied. 
and catalogued. 

I, therefore, wonder how any retrenchment can be effect- 
ed in a department which really requires further expansion. 
If to all this we add the work of excavation which has vet to 
be undertaken in Bengal and other parts of India. then it 
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becomes clear that greater extension of this Section is required 
and that any idea of retrenchment must be regarded as un- 
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tunate. Such a system was tried in the past, but never 
proved a suceess. The post of a whole-time Curator was 
therefore created in 1921, about which the late Dr. Spooner 
in the Archveological Department's Annual Report tor 1921-22 
wrote as follows: * For several years the heavy responsibili- 
ties for this Section were unavoidably placed as an additional 
burden upon one already overworked official after another, 
to the inevitable dissatisfaction of all concerned and most of 
all the officers themselves. The collection, which is the most 
extensive and important in India, called urgently for re- 
arrangement and development, and offered almost unlimited 
scope for study. But with multiple other duties pressing 
upon them, including the obligation to be away from Calcutta 
for a large part of the year on tour, the part-time officers-im- 
charge found it out of question to undertake the development 
of the Section seriously, and what was practically stagnation 
resulted. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we 
record the termination of these muke-shift arrangements by 
the appointment on the 23rd May, 1921, of a whole-time 
Superintendent for the Archeological Section.’ 

The Retrenchment Committee have also suggested that 
further funds should not be allotted for excavations. As a 
result of this the wonderful sites Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
which have carried the history of India to a hoary antiquity 
and hawe shed so much light on her past eulture and civili- 
zation will remain unexplored. According to this suggestion, 
the excavation staff recently employed, trained, and made per- 
manent, is very soon going to be disbanded, although it was 
only very recently that Sir John Marshall and the Government 
of India were fighting hard to get the legislature to sanction 
a permanent fund for carrying on further excavations. It is 
difficult to imagine that in the near future money will not be 
forthcoming for further excavations in India and for the 
appointment of a Curator to look after the largest collection 
of Indian antiquities in the world, in the Indian Museum, al- 
though funds will not be lacking for the retention of a highly 
paid Epigraphist assisted by three others, a whole-time Curator 
for the small Central Asian Museum at New Delhi which 
has not even a house of its own, and a ‘routine Deputy 
Director-General to assist the Director-General of Archeology 
in the disposal of his office files. 


RerkRENCHMENTS AND THE Ix~praxn MusEUM. 


Your Excellency, I have been given to understand that in 
none of the other civilized countries, which also, as a result of 
economic troubles all the world over, are faced with problems 
probably much more acute than in India, has the expenditure 


on the scientific services, departments or great institutions 
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like the Royal Society, been reduced, and 1 cannot but enter, 
therefore, a very strong protest om behalf of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the leading scientific and literary society of the 
country, against these retrenchments. All the members of 
the Society are anxious to see that the best use be made of 
the Asiatic Society's collections, kept in trust im the Indian 
Museum, and the subsequent additions thereto, and that 
they be not allowed to deteriorate or be destroyed for sufficient 
provision and care. 1 earnestly hope that my appeal on be- 
half of these collections will not fall on deaf ears and that the 
Government of India will rise to the occasion and, fully ap- 
preciating their responsibility in the matter, provide means 
for the proper preservation of the collections, and for the con- 
linuance of the excellent scientific work which the various de- 
partments of the Indian Museum have been doing. 

| hope that the Government of India will be pleased to 
ascertain what action is being taken by the British Parliament 
concerning retrenchment of grants to institutions in England 
similar to the Indian Museum, and scientific societies like the 
Noval Society, before they retrench their grants to the Indian 
Museum. 

Your Excellency, the tree of science is the tree of life, 
and its neglect will be®detrimental to the good of 
mankind. Let luxuries be retrenched and let money be 
saved in the expenditure of brick and mortar; but let us not 
retrench those activities which are necessary for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge, which is conducive to the ad- 
vancement of human happiness and welfare. 

I would urge that the view still held by some people that 
expenditure on scientific research is an unprofitable financial 
luxury is not tenable. There is no doubt that expenditure 
on scientific research is one of the most profitable nmvestments 
no Government could make. It has been made abundantly 
evident from past experience that the country that neglects 
the scientific investigation of its natural resources pays very 
heavily in the long run for its neglect. 
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subjects dealt with by the millions of books which are avail- 
able for study. 

Let me end this part of my speech by saying that if India 
fails in her duty of advancing the prosperity and well-being 
of her people by retrenchments in its seientitic departments, 
them one day there will be written of her * thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting’. Let not the go- 
called ‘eternal want of pence’ attlict the scientifie depart- 
ments of the Government and cripple their activities. Let 
it not be said that Armies and Navies must be kept up, but 
what is the use of a Museum’ After all, its expenses are 
very small compared with the total expenditure of the Goy- 
ernment. 


Your Excellency, the Act No. N of 1910 of the Indian 
Museum provides: 


“2h, 1) The Trustees shall cause every article in the collections 
in the said Indian Museum formerly belonging te the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and all additions that may 
hereafter be made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section 6, to be marked and numbered and (sub- 
ect to the Visions contained in sections 7 and 16) to 
tn kept and preserved in the said Museum with such 
marks and numbers. 

(2) An inventory of such additions shall be made by the said 
Society, one copy whereof shall be signed the Trustees 
and delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall 
be signed by the Council of the said Society and delivered 
to the Trustees, and «ball be kept by thom along witb 
the inventory delivered to the predecessors in office of 
the Trustees when the said collections were deposited in 
the said Museum. { 

16. If the trust constituted by this Act in at any time determined -— 

(a) the collections and additions mentioned in egotion 11 shall 

become the property of the said Asiatic Society or their 
ase.” 
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judged in the eyes of the world by the value of ite work, its 
productions, its publications. Most members join such a 
Society either to be able to meet their fellow-workers and thus 
obtain the benefit that results from the interchange of ideas, 
or to obtain the publications of the Society and thus to keep 
in touch with the progress made in the scientific or literary 
world, or to be able to consult the library maintained by it. 
The encouragement of research, the maintenance of the library, 
and the fullest possible distribution of its publications are, 
therefore, prime necessities for our own Society, if we are in 
the future to maintain and increase our prestige and our finan- 
cial position. I regret that in the immediate past we have 
never been able adequately to build up our exchange list. 
One great advantage of extending our exchange list 
would be that we would thereby increase, to a corresponding 
extent, the number of publications of other learned societies 
and bodies that the Society would receive. To print off three, 
four, or even five hundred extra copies of our own journal 
adds but comparatively little to the cost and for this small 
increase we would reap a return that is out of all proportion 
to the increased cost. In order, therefore, to mamtain our 
publications at such a level as will be beneficial to the Society, 
we should attempt to build up a Publication Fund the taterest 
on which would to a large extent cover the cost of publication. 

Il venture to hope that our membership list may some 
time be vastly larger than it is at the present day. Let me 
mention here the number of members of some of the learned 
societies in other countries. Take for instance, Great Britain 
There the Linnean Society, which concerns itself solely with 
Biology, has a membershi list of 2.000, the Zoological Societ > 
of London more than double this, the Royal Society of 
Medicine 4,571 during 1929-30, and the Royal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 1,393 during the same year. 

In this connection it 1s interesting to study the changes 
that have taken place in the numbers of the members of the 
Society during the 147 years of its existence. In the accorm- 
panying chart of the membership of the Society, for which I 
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year we lost 77 members, our total membership now stand- 
ing at only 519. In order that fluctuations in membership 
should not hamper the work of the Society it is essential that 
we should try to build up a financial reserve, that would be 
sufficient to pay for a large part if not the whole of our print- 
ing and other charges incidentul to the crention and main- 
tenance of a large exchange list, such as the cost of packing, 
postage, and the labour entailed. 


One tremendous drain on our financial resources is the 
amount that every year we have to pay in rates and taxes, an 
expenditure that is steadily increasing because it so happens 
that the site on which our old building stands would, if 
utilised for commercial purposes, be an extremely valuable 
one. In England all such societies as ours are by law exernpt 
from the payment of rates and taxes and I would here appeal 
to the Corporation of this great city, the second city in the 
Empire, to extend to the Society the same consideration, 
the same assistance, as other corporations sre required by 
law to give to the learned societies of other countries. 


Another responsibility that rests upon a Society such as 
ours is the maintenance of our building. Our old building 
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close of last®year when it proved that they could be deferred 
no longer. 

1 have already referred to our Library and pointed 
out the necessity of maintaining and expanding it. Unfor- 
tunately, here again such an expansion means of necessity an 
increased drain on the Society's resources. In order to main- 
tain the Library in what may be termed a fluid condition, so 
that books can be easily got at, the exact knowledge of the 
position of every book in the library being the first necessity 
for such causes of reference, it is essential that the Society 
should maintain an adequate Library staff. The books in a 
climate such as ours require constant attention; they must 
be continually dusted and examined to ensure that they are 
not being attacked by imsects or other pests; as the bindings 
get worn and perish, books must be rebound; and, finally, 
and what is particularly important, to all those members of 
the Society who do not live in Caleutta and who therefore can- 
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unearthed along with various other treasures, Msuch as old 
aah aad that are now heaped up on the ground floor of our 
uilding, and for this we require an Old Records and Manus- 
cripta Endowment Fund. 

One might go on with quotation after quotation from the 
Presidential Addresses and the Addresses of our Patrons during 
recent years, in which they have stressed the urgent need of 
the Society for further endowments and for increased financial 
me st ye from the Governments, both Provincial and Im- 
perial. 

In no country throughout the world has a society met 
with so little financial support from those to whom one might 
with every reason look for assistance. 

It is an old saying that there are mone so deaf as those 

é who won't hear, but all old collections of maxims and sayings 
there is always a second that disproves the first; and one is 
reminded of the other saying that constant dropping weareth 
away the stone. Perhaps if we only go on reiterating our 
requests for increased assistance we may in the end achieve 
the same result as the importunate widow and have our peti- 
tion granted not, however, by an ‘unjust judge’ but by a 
judge capable of views both broad and long. At least let us 
continue to hope. 

Lastly, I hope that the retrenchment axe will not be used 
against the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The grants made to 
it by the Governments of India and of Bengal are so small 
that it would be most regrettable if these insignificant sums 
were diminished to the detriment of the interests of the oldest 
of all the Asiatic Societies in India. 

I therefore appeal to the Governments of India and 
Bengal that they may generously withdraw the retrenchments 
that are contermplated in connection with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I also appeal to the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
has assumed the activities of the International Education 
Board, to extend their generos by endowments to our 
Society, in the same way as has been done for work in the 
Humanities in the United States and other countries, such 
as the Bodleian Library at the University of Oxford or the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad. | ha Re Pe oe | 
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of the Asiatic Museum illustrated. part I, as he appears in a 
marble bust in this hall, and as he appears in Lord 
Teignmouth’s work on his life. Let me add that Sir William 
Jones still lives as the inspiring genius guiding the Society 
in all its activities. 

‘Unbounded jiearning, thoughts by genius framed 

To guide the bounteous labours of his pen, 


Distinguished him, whom kindred sages named, 
“The most enlightened of the sons of men.** ’ 


The portraits of our other past Presidents are complete 
except for a few which we still hope to obtain in the future. 


Farewevcpt ro His Excettency THe GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 


Your Excellency, it is now my duty to bid you farewell, 
on behalf of this Society. Your keen interest in our Society 
is well known to our Council. In spite of various calls 
upon your time, you have generously consented to preside 
repeatedly over our annual meetings. As Patron of our 
Society, you have helped us financially and encouraged us 
morally. We hope you will carry with you the memory of 
your association with the oldest Asiatic Society of India, 
which was started by an Englishman, and which, as I stated 
in my first presidential speech and in an earlier part of the 
present one, should cement the friendship between your 
countrymen and mine. We assure you that politics do not 
find a place in our Society, we still hold that Societies like 
ours always stand for blessed peace. We shall never forget 
your courteous dealings with us, your love for our Society, 
and your solicitude for its welfare. We wish you and Lad. 
Jackson bon voyage, and bid you ‘ good-bye’, which in the 
language of the old Saxons of your country means ‘God 
be with you’. | | 
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With these remarks I vacate my office in favour of my 
arned successor who I hope will be the nominee of the 
Council, Mr. Justice C. C, Ghose. His reputation is well- 
known to all of us. May the Society prosper under his 
able guidance. 


U. N. Brawwacuant. 
Ist February, 1932. | 








PATRON'S ADDRESS. 


SPRECH BY His ExcetLency Str STANLEY JACKSON, GOVERNOR 
oF BENGAL, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SocretTy or BENGAL, ON THE IST 

FRBRUARY, 1932. 


Mr. Prestpentr, Laptes, aXp GENTLEMEN, 

It is always a pleasure to me to attend the deliberations 
of this learned Society, but this year the pleasure cannot but be 
dimmed by the grief which we all feel at the circumstances 
which have occasioned the absence of the outgoing President, 
Colonel Seymour Sewell. We condole with him very sincerely 
in the loss which he has suffered. His charming and kind- 
hearted lady was not only beloved by all who knew her but was 
a true helpmate to him in his every undertaking and pursuit. 
It was her custom, also, as I understand, to perform for the 
Society many little domestic services of a kind which only a 
woman can render. We regret further that the abolition, for 
reasons of high financial policy, of the post which Colonel Sewell 
has so brilliantly held, renders it unlikely that we shall see 
him back among us. It is all the more satisfactory, therefore, 
that the Society should have been able to mark its high esteem 
of Colonel Sewell’s scholarship by the award to him this year of 
the coveted Barclay Memorial Medal, the recipients of which 
furnish an array of names of the highest scholarly merit. 


We may congratulate ourselves that, for the second time, 


Dr. Brahmachari was available to step into the breach and to_ 


officiate as President when the news of his wife’s illness took 











Colonel Sewell to England. I think we owe a debt of gra ity ie | 


to Dr. B ari for his most interesting and v 
address. The unabridged copy, which I have had the ple: 
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welcome corrective of a perspective which might otherwise 
have suffered distortion in a year when bad items have brought 
us a net loss of 77 members. 

By the death of my old friend Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri 
the Province has lost a distinguished Sanskritist who for nearly 
half a century has been an international name and whose place 
it will be hard to fill. He was engaged upon his great work 
for the Society,—the cataloguing of our vast store of Sanskrit 
manuscripts,—up till almost the day of his death. Sir Richard 
Temple, who joined the Society so far back as IS78, was a servant 
of the Empire and a servant of learning,—equally distinguished 
in both spheres of a rich and mellow life. His Highness the 

we Maharaja of Benares, whose hospitality I enjoyed for a few 
hours only last July, was an example of those enlightened 
Princes who, true to the Indian tradition of reverence for 
erudition, are not prevented by their exalted position from 
sharing in the labours of a simple Society of Learning. 

The real value of a learned Society like ours lies in its 
scholarship and in its published works. Nevertheless ite prestige 
is also rerleneaa in the social sphere and it is, [ think, worth 

remarking that a Society must be representative of considerable 
all-round distinction which numbers among ita members six 
of the new Knights and three of the new C.L.E.’s of the vear. 
By honouring its eceasors the living generation honours 
itself, and we must all be grateful to Dr. Brahmachari for his 
initiative, imagination, and zeal in collecting an almost complete 
set of pictures of the 50 or so distinguished scholars and frierids 
of learning who have presided over this ancient Institution 
since its inception nearly a century and a half ago. 
Dr. Brahmachari’s interest in the past history of the Society is 
well known, but one can easily appreciate the time and labour 
that have gone to the collection of a picture gallery of likenesses 
of men me service in India stretches back so far. I con- 
| Ragin the Society on this acquisition so generously presented 
y the outgoing President in honour of his predecessors: it 
will be a great pleasure to me presently formally to inaugurate 


this gallery. IT rd it as eee oe historical value 
fF for the Society, for Calcutta and, eed, for scholarship im 


general, I cannot refrain also from a reference to the generous 
act of my friend, the Hon'ble Sir B. L. Mitter, in presenting 
to the Society in original a document of considerable historical 
interest to India » “Full Power” granted to him by His 
| fland constituting him His 
nh Assembly of the League 
A 
ale of another year's work well 
ws due to lack of funds. The 
: of the Council is a 
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and good progress is reported with other work in hand. Both 
in the Annual Report and in the Presidential address the financial 
problems before the Society have been given insistent and detailed 
expression, This is only right, for needs will never be met as 
long as they remain inarticulate, and learning, art and philan- 
thropy should clearly put their difficulties before the world. 
None of us, [I think, but must be impressed by the ex position 
Which our learned President has given of the regrettable results, 
not only to the Scientific Government Departments concerned 
but in particular to the Asiatic Society, of financial stringency 
and consequent retrenchment, public and private. I feel 
that the appeal made to us and through us to wider circles, 
public and private, will not be altogether in vain. ‘There is so 
much that this Society can do for the advancement of pure 
scholarship and the diffusion of knowledge: we have the raw 
maternal, [| might almost say ‘ by the ton’, in our archives : 
we have the expert knowledge among our members to sort out, 
annotate, classify that raw material and make it available to 
the wider public of the reading world. You may say * Why 
not set the experts on to work on the raw material?” Well, 
one of our chief difficulties is the almost prohibitive cost of 
printing,—especially printing of the kind I have in mind. It 
is a very costly thing nowadays to render the fruits of scholar- 
ship available for general consumption. Then again take the 
possibilities of an extension of the Society’s exchange list. I 
can think of no way in which the Society could better extend the 
scope of its own influence, while benefiting by the labours of 
similar bodies elsewhere, than by a wide exchange of its publica- 
tions. But, as the Council have shown in the Annual Report, 
such an extension is hardly possible so long as the printing of 
the Society's papers has to be financed from current receipts. 
In difficult times like these we cannot hope for an extension of 
our membership; and membership fees and Government grants, 
as the experience of the last few years has once again emphasized, 
are a very insecure basis on which to run the activities of a 
Society of this kind. As I said last year,—what the Society 
needs, if its main activities are to be put on a sound basis, is a 
Permanent Endowment Fund,—a matter of several lakhs of 
rupees. We cannot look to a subscription campaign for this. 
We can but hope that some of those who are well endowed 
with this world’s possessions, either from among our membership 
or outside it, will recognize the great work which this Society 
has already achieved and the greater work for which the poten- 
tialities exist, and will come forward with a really princely 
donation to the General Reserve Fund of the Society. At a 
time when unprecedented difficulties have arisén in this country, 
making for misunderstanding between those who have come to 
this ancient land from across the seas and those who have been 
born under its generous skies, I have no hesitation in addressing 
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Ba Peta to Europeans and Indians alike. In the Presidential 
ress a most happy reference has been made to an old 
pea used by the Society and to the ideals in the mind of 
Sir William Jones himself,—both indicative of the true fraternity 
which should and which can exist between East and West and 
between the great sections of the population of the country itself. 
Reason is one and common to all.’ In the republic of letters 
we are all equal, and because true equality lies im the intellect, 
the Society has not only its primary scholarly aims, but has, 
as a natural concomitant of such aims, a spiritual aspect as a 
peacemaker. Learning and wisdom are essentially peacemakers, 
and I would hope that this Society would not only maintain 
but increase its peaceful mission of true unification of all man- 
kind in this sub-continent. The times, then, call for recognition 
of the work for peace which Societies of this kind cannot but 
perform if they remain true to their ideals. Is it too much to 
hope that that recognition will be forthcoming at the hands of 
the richly endowed and generously minded who are willing to 
place their country and posterity under an obligation ? 

I have to congratulate our new President on the distinction 
conferred upon him by this meeting, and I congratulate the 
Society also on the distinguished President it has gained for the 
vear. By this choice the Society reverts to an old practice which 
has now been in abeyance for many years. Sir Charu Chunder 
Ghose acted as Chief Justice of Bengal last vear: from the 
year 1797 to the vear 1855 no less than six Chief Justices of 
Bengal occupied the Presidential Chair. I am confident that 
our new President will follow with distinction the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessors. As the Annual Report has 
reminded us, the year is not likely to be without its problems 
and its difficulties. The President will certainly require our 
full support. I can promise him, [ am sure, the co-operation 
of a keen and single-minded Council and the willing assistance 
of the all-pervasive and ever-cheerful General Secretary to whom 
the Society owes so deep a debt of gratitude. 

Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on which I shall be 
present at an Annual Meeting of the Society. I thank you, 
Dr. Brahmachari, for the kind way in which you have alluded 
to my connection with the Society. It is one of the redeeming 
features of an arduous and not always entirely happy official 
position that the Governor, by virtue of his office, is accorded 
an entrée into many domains of culture and of learning whose 
doors are only opened to others after hard years of approved 
apprenticeship. If shall always look back with pleasure on the 
all too brief period of my active connection with this learned 
Society. I wish you good-bye and Godspeed. 


i 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 1932. 


Elected and announced in the Annual Meeting, 1st February, 
1932. 


President. 


pe Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at- 
w. 


— 


Vice-Presidenta. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.LS. F.Z.8., LM.S., F.A.S.B. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E., D.Se., A.R:S.M., F.G.S., M- Inst.- 
M.M., F.A.S.B. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., Hon. F.A.S.B. és 

mae of Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S., 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq., C.LE., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer :—James Insch, “as © | 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List oF EXHIBITS SHOWN AFTER THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE <AsraTic Socrety or BENGAL, ON THE IsT 
Frsrvary, 1932. 


1. A. F. M. Anput Att, ImMPpEeRraAL RECORD DEPARTMENT. 
Miscellaneous Historical Documents. 


(1) Letter from Colonel Clive dated 24 Feb., 1757, giving enco- 
miurms to Admiral Watson for his services rende to the 
East India Company. (Mily. Dept. Cons.) 

(2) Letter from Admiral Watson dated 27 Feb., 1757, stating that 
he is ready to go to Maclras if any occasion arises for his 
Military Assistance. (Mily. Dept Cons.) 

(3) Account of the French Squadron destined for India in 1759. 
(Mily. Dept. Cons.) 

(4) List of persons offering to Farm the Caleutta Perganas with 
their terms. (Pub. A. 28 Oct., 1765, No. 1.) 

(5) Lord Clive’s letter signifying his intention of appropriating 

| the legacy of 5 lacs loft by Mir Jafar as a fund tor tmvalide 
in the Come service and for the widows of Company s 
servants. (Pub. A. 14 Apr... 1766, No. 2.) 

(6) Governor-General’s note directing the Secretary to amend the 
resolution of the Board regarding the Official correspon. 
dence of the Judges by erasing the clause which limited 
the exemption from postage to letters marked on the 
service and by substituting the Judges’ signatures tor their 
seals in franking letters, (Pub. Con. 6 Nov., 1777, No. I.) 





an : 5.) t. wo a oe aN 
(ll) Text and slation of an address from the neipal mem- 
' bers of the Greek Church eulogis 


the inistration of 
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land be granted for the erection of a house to hold the 
mowetings of the Soc iety and for the establishment of a 
brary and a museum. (H. D. Pub. A. 16 Jan., 1708, 
No. 16.) 

(15) Governor-General'’a minute proposing that it may be notified 
to tho public that the principal as well as the interest on 
the 12 per cent. notes granted at the Presidency should be 
receiv ved iss subseription towards the decennial loan, ete. 
ete. (HH. D. Pub. A. 26 July, 1798, No. 1-L.) 

(16) Minute of the Governor-General making new arrangements in 
the Secretariat offices. Board’s resolution on the same 
(H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., 1799, No. 1.) 

(17) Extracts from the minutes of eonsultation making the above 
appointments. (H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., bean No. 2.) 

(Is) Advertisement inviting subscermptions to the 8 per cent. loan. 
Form of the promissory note to be ember for the above 
loan. (H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., 1799, No. 3.) 

(19) Letter from Mr. W. Hunter, Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 
to Mr. H.G). Barlow, Chief Secretary to Government, request- 
ing permission to send to England free of duty some copies 
of the sixth volume of the * Asiatic Researches’ by out- 

going boats. (H. D. Pub. B. 14 Mar., 1800, No. 156.) 

(20) Restoration of the Danish Settlements on the Corornandel 
Coast. (For. Cons, 6 July, 1816, Nos. 1-2.) 

(21) Governor-General’s minute proposing the experiment of a 
Copper currency. (H,. D. Pub. A. 30 July, 1778, No. 8.) 

(22) Minute of Mr. Aldersey suggesting the ready money purchase 
of 2 or 3 lakhs of fine Dacen cloths. (Home Dept. Pub. 
Cons. 25 Jan., 1773, No. 2.) 

(23.24) Mr. Barwell’s minute objecting to the above. Minute of the 
abe apg on the above. (H. D. Pub. A. 28 Jan., 1773, 
.os, 3-4.) 

(25) Minute by Mr. Hugh Watts regarding the establishment of a 
Gold currency. (H. D, Pub. A. 9 June, 1766, No. 1.) 

(26) Copy of Notice regarding the ecatablishment of a Gold 
currency. (H. D. Pub. A. 28 July. 1766, No. 12.) 

(27) Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for meas pS 
the Dutch Settlements in India to the English, dat 
22 Fob., 1845. 

(28) Illuminated Persian letters, showing various styles. 

(29) A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. This 
book was hopelessly damaged by larva. 


2. BanGoryva Sanrrva PARISHAD. 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. 


(1) A wooden seat, painted. | 
(2) A Manuscript cover, engraved. 
(3) A Manuscript cover, pamted. 
(4) Ten Playing Cards from Bishnupur. 

cf. aS P. Shastri, Note on Bishnupur i eas! Cards. 

J.A.8.B., 1895, Vol. 64, part 1, page 
(5) A abs (sale of a man for Re. 12) in tos BS. (1758 A.D.). 
“ Peet Prabasi eee Jaistha. . 
6) Autoene o a Rammohan Roy (signa re en 
3) aera ae Bhabani (signature on a f Clift. 
r, 

Autograph of Gankim Chandra Pi genlaoe A 
en in the handwriting of poet Bharat * Chandée. Ray 
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Gunakar with orders passed on it by Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra Koy. 

(10) A Bengali -Bocok in Naeagri cheracters. A Manuscript of 
Manasa-Mangal by Kshemananda, 1263 B.S. 


KALIPADA BISWAS. 


A collection of the snakes of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 


4. 
(1) 


(2) 


5. 


The snakes exhibited are some of the common ones found and 
preserved for some time past. One of the bottles contains a young 
cobra and a centipede, both dead as a result of « fight with each 
other. Snake-bite cases, however, in the garden are very rare. The 
snakes are predominant during the rains. 

The snakes collected are:—Lyecodon aulicus, Dendrophis pictus, 
Typhlops diardi, Vipera russellii, Polyodontes sagittarius, Bungarus 
coruleus, Oligodon dorsalis, Naia naia, Simotes arnesis, Dryophis 
mycteorizans, Enhydrina valakadien. The most common = these are 
Rat snake, Carpet or Grass anake, Green snake, Krait, Cobra, and 
Russell's Viper. Of particular mterest is the oe ene Sea-snake 
finding ita way in the river Hooghly. Glack cobras have also been 
observed to reside on the palm trees. An interesting incident,—a frog 
swallowing a chicken,—was observed by Mr. C. C. Calder, Superinten- 
dent, Royal Botanic Gardens, a few years ago. 

The snakes have been identified by Mr. G. E. Shaw and Dr. B. 
Prashad. 


Miss M. L. CLEGHORN. 
Mulberry Silk Industry. 
Specimens and photographs illustrating this important Cottage 
Industry in Bengal. 
Four heavy yielding varieties of Tree Mulberry. 


Specimens of four sub-varieties of mulberry. These specimens are 
sored yielding strains and are of value from the sericultural view- 


point. 


Miss Ouive CLEGHORN. 


Bri Silk: Industry for Bengal. 


6. 
(1) 


Specimens and photographs illustratung this valuable Cottage 
Industry from the oggs to the fabric. 


M. D. Daresart. 
Qur'an. 
A very beautiful copy of the Qur'an written in an elegant Naskhi 














hand by a skilled calligraphist of the early lith century, A.D. 
The text ry enclosed in_ . orange and blue rulings, with decora- 
at the begin goof each Sara. There are six 

ee at t ng, followed by several 


the | 
_ m i Persian translation of 
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The Fl dshiva, or border, contains the well-known Persian comment- 
ary, Tafsir-i-Husayni, which was composed in 899 AH. (1494 


A’D.). 
(2) Coffee Pot. 


A copper coffee pot engraved with floral designs and with an 
inscription. 


7. H.C. Das-Gurra and A. SEN. 


Serial sections of Lonsdaleia canalifera Mans, obtained from 
the Productus limestone beds of the Salt Range, showing the 
mode in which the septa have been developed. 


Seven photographs and one drawing showing the following features 
in the development of septa :— 

Fig. 1. A newly born corallite, where a fow septa are developed 

before the completion of the epithecal ring. 

The corallite in the last phase of neanic stage, where out 

of 25 septa, 3 reach the columela. 

. & The corallite in ephebic stage with 32 septa, of which 16 
comparatively thicker ones alternate with the thinner 
Sopta. 

a ia aoe aaitn in all, of which 19 are thicker and alternating 
with the thinner ones. Eight of the thinner septa 
branch trichotomously. 

. & A septal arrangement where there are 5 cases of 
primary, 7 of secondary, and 1 of tertiary branching. 

» © Aseptal arrangement with 6 cases of primary, 56 of second- 
ary, and 4 of tertiary branching. One of the tertiary 
branches shows a further branching of quarternary 
type. 

= as the fully developed corallite, with 6 cases of primary, 
5 of secondary, 5 of tertiary, and 2 of quarternary 
branching. In the entire corallite, there is a single 
thin septum which does not branch. 


Drawing. The branching of the septa diagrammatically. 


(The whole work was carried out by A. Sen at the suggestion 
and under the direction of H. C. Das-Gupta.) 


” 
oe oe 


BS. GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY or INDIA. 


(1) The new Geological Map of India. Scale 1 inch = 32 miles. 
(2) A set of Tin and Wolfram orcs from Tavoy, Burma. 
(3) A set of polished Indian Stones. 
(4) A i of Burmese jade, from Tawmaw, Myitkyina Diatrict, 
urna. 
(5) Specimen of Tawmawite (Chromium-bearing Epidote), from 
Taromaw, Burma. 












(6) A method of distinguishing between Ruby and Spinel. 
+ Ruby is anteotropic.. ancl vnc | illurninated in doubly 

polarised li ; while s remains dark. 

(7) Cast Mite ai and mand 

ares babl the 
ceros, is pr hy : 
: that tae ater inhabited the 
r. . / aa ‘tig 
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(8) The Evolution of the Elephant. 


A series of apecimens showing the evolution of the molar 
teeth of the elephant, with a diseected specimen showing 
the complex internal structure. 


(9) 2 hy apecimena of fossil Ivory. 


(10) Pieces of apalia 


m the Miocene deposits of the Rawalpindi District. 
The tusks of the prehistoric elephant to which this speci- 
men enc reached a length of 11 feet, and had a 
thickness o it feet at the socket. 
| foal weed, 
From the Irrawaddy systern of Burma, 


9. James INSCH. 


A amall collection of choice Chinese ivory carvings, together with a 
few Indian, Japanese, and Italian apecimens for comparison. 


10. M. Manruz-ur Hag. 
(1) Manuscripts. 


(a) Diwan-i-KhakeGr. A unique co of the Persian DiwGn, or 


(6) A 


(c) A copy of ‘Ali 





the collection of Poems, of Naww&b Shukr-ullah Khan, 
Kha@keaGr, a well-known official of the court of the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The MS. contains additions, emendations, 
etc., in the poet's own hand. 
copy of ‘Attar'’s Tadhkirat-ul-Awliya, or the Biography of 
Saints, written in beautiful Naskh in the 9th century Hijra. 
This valuable copy once belonged to the library of ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Khin Khaniin, the great general of Eroperor Akbar, 
whose susonreas note it bears. 
| azdi’s very rare Hulal-al-Mutarras (written 

in fine Nasta‘liq), which once belonged to the Barid Sh&hi 
Kings of Bidar (897-1018 A.H., 1492-1609 A.D.) On the 
occupation of Bidar by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapdr, 
the manuscript entered the library of the ‘Adil Shahi Kings 
and was later taken away by Empergr Aurangzib, in 
1007 A.H. 

There are several seals of the Deccan Kings and of Em- 
peror Aurangztb and others, besides notes and *Ard-di das 
in the handwriting of the Mughal librarians. 


signed. Byer: Katib who ‘is eckroigeees 
ve Ore aght t art 7 i calligraphy | > its 


asta 
aH). 
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(e) A Weaeli transcribed by Saivvid ‘Ali al-Husayni, who came to 
India at the instance of Emperor Shaéhjahin to train 
Aurangzib in the art of calligraphy. Later he obtained the 
tithe of JawGhir Ragam from Emperor Aurangzib (dated, 
Isfahan, LOSS A.H.). 


Cf, a) Two illaminated pages from ao Persian Manuseript. 


11. JOHAN VAN MANEN, 
The Tao Te King in Hurope. 

A collection of editions and translations of the Tao Te King, 
together with a selection of books and essays on Lao Tsze. 
Translations :— 

(1) French. 


Pauthier (1838), Julien (1842), do Harlez (1591), de Pouvour- 
ville (1594, 1907), Ular (1902), Besse (1909), Wieger (1913), 
Salet (1923). 


(2) English. 
Chalmers (1868), Balfour (1884), Legge (1591), Old (1804, 1905, 
1922), Alexander (1895), Carus (1507, 1898, 1913), Kingsrnill 
(1899), Heysinger (1903), Parker (1104), Medhurat (1905), 


Lionel Giles (1909), Mears (1916, 1922), Borel, translated 
(1919), ‘Shrine of Wisdom’ (1924), MacInnes (1927). 


(3) German. 


Von Plaenckner (1870), Von Strauss (1870, 1924), Noak (15385), 
Hartmann (n.d.), Kohler (1908), Grill (1910), Wilhelm (1911, 
1921), Ular (1912, n.d.), Dallago (1915, 1927), Federmann 
(1921, 1926), Heckel (1922, 1923), Wryneken (1922), Hahn 
(1924), Béttger (n.d.), Weiss (n.d.). 


(4) Dutch. 
Borel (1595, n.d.), Van Manon (1898-1900), Blok (1910, n.d.). 
(5) Italian. 
Evans (1024), Castellani (1926). 
(6) Russian. 
Konissi (1913). 
(7) Bulgarian. 
Translation from de Pouvourville (1914). 


(8) Creech, 
Cupr (1878). 
(9) Swedish. 
Folke (1908). 
and 
are 
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12. H. K. MooxEersee. 


Alizarine preparation of transparency of the whole Skeletal 
Structure 


(1) Newt (Triton cristatus). 

(2) Frog (Rhacophorus maximus). 

(3) Small Toad (Microhyla rubra). 

(4) House Lizard (Hemidactylus flaviviridis). 


13. THe GENERAL SECRETARY. 
(1) The Society’s publications of 1931. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica. 

(5) Catalogues. 

(ec) Journal. 

(2) Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 


(2) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1931. 


(a) Presentations. 
(5) Purchases. 


(3) Some recent publications by Members of the Society. 


George N. Roerich: Trails to Inmost Asia. New Haven, 1931. 

Hem Chandra Ray: Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. t. 
Calcutta, 1931. 

G. Tucci: Doctrines of Maitreyanatha and Asanga. Calcutta, 


1930. 
pane Aurel Stein: An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia. Calcutta, 
=. a, Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya: Lathyrism: or Khesari Dal 


Poisoning. Calcutta, 1929. 
eG, 1928. Chandra Koy: Oraon Religion and Customs. Ranchi, 
oad Sir E. Denison Ross: The Arp ee Oxford, 1931. 
‘Suniti Komar Chatterji : A Bengali Phonetic Reader. London, 


1928. 
Bimala Churn Law: Buddhistic Studies. Calcutte and Simla, 





1931. 
Ss. ©. De: Stray Thoughts. Calcutta, n.d. 
ie Chakravarti: L'Udanavarga. Sanskrit. Vol. 1. Paris, 


) ee gee: of Sanskrit Monesscripte in the Society's Collections, 
iby: MMH - acer 


Ma’ Agir-i- Raimi. edited by Mawlavi 
Fosnin es 3 











liv 


(7) 


(3) 


(9) 
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Some interesting books from the Society's Library, 


(a) Plate: Platonis Opera; lib. Il. Venetiis, 1513. 

(4) Julius Firmicus: Julii Firmici Astronomicorum libri octo integri, 
ete. ete. Venice, 1497. 

(c) Ambrosius Paraeus: Opera Chirurcica,. Francofurti ad Mcaonum, 
1504. 

(@) M. Tullius Cicero: Opera Omnia. — Parisiis, 1596. 

(e) Francis Buchanan Hamilton: 


l. Zoological Manuscripts. 2 Vols., IS15. 

2. Zoological Drawings. 4 Vols. n.d. 

%. Autograph Manuscript. The fishes of lower Bengal 
(Latin), dated Baripur, January, 1800. Presented by 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, Ichthyologist of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney. 


Full Power granted by His Majésty the King Emperor to Sir 
Brojendra Lal Mitter. 


This remarkable document signed by His Majesty and sealed with 
the Great Seal was granted to Sir B. L.Mitter, Law Member, Vice- 
roy'’s Council, and formerly a Council Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The document conatitutes Sir B. L. Mitter, His Majesty's 
Commissioner, Procurator and Plenipotentiary in respect of the Empire 
of India at the 12th Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
In this document Sir B. L. Mitter was invested with full power and 
authority to treat, adjust, and conclude any Treaties, Conventions, or 
Agreements on His Majesty's behalf. 

Generously presented to the Society by Sir B. L. Mitter. 


Publications on Tibetan subjects by M. Jacques Bacot. 


(10) Karen Drum. 


14. 


From Upper Burma. Animal and geometrical ornamentation. 


Qazt "UBarp-UL-BARI (THROUGH Mr. M. Manruz-vuL-Hag) 


Astronomical Gtobe on Stand. 


15. 


It was made by one of the court astronomers of the Emperor 
Jahangir. Signed: ‘The work of Qa’im Muhammad, son of ‘Iea, 
son of Ilahdad the-Astrolobe-maker—(a descendant of the court astro- 
nomers), of Humayun, in 1034 AH. (1624-25 A.D.), the 2ilst Regnal 
Year of (the Emperor) Jahangir~ 

A similar Astronomical globe made by Ziya-ud Din Muhammad, 
a son of the maker of the prevent globe, was exhibited at the Persian 
Art Exhibition, London (Gallery VIT, Case S09, No. B). 


‘? 


Mus. Paxton (THROUGH Mr. M. Manruz-un Haag). 


Pitcher, with engraved arabesque ornament in geometrical com- 


? 


partments, floral scrolls, etc. e 
It is inscribed with six Persian verses in good Naasta’liq character. 


: in go ai) 
It was made for one (Muharmmad) Baqir in 1001 A.H. (1680 A,D.), 


a 


Moghul Nadir Shah, 


l and silver coins; also 





gold 
: -Greek, 
care ing 17a. 


Armenian ancient coins. 


(2) A set of five I 


, Indo 


s 
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Mersrove Jacos SETH. 


(1) Cabinet of Alexander the Great, 
Parthian, Sasani 


(3) Two powdered blue and qgoid jars. 


16. 





: 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
seh affairs during the year ending the 3lst December, 
931. 


4. Ordinary Members. 


(1) Totats.—The calculated total of Ordinary Members on 
the roll of the Society at the close of 1931 was 519 as against 
596 at the close of 1980, a net decrease of 77 during the year. 
This is not only the third decrease in membership to be re- 
corded after an uninterrupted and rapid growth for a con- 
secutive period of five years, but a decrease greater than any 
in the last 60 years of the Society’s existence, and only 
paralleled three or four times in the entire long history of the 
Society. At the end of the year the membership total was 
almost equal to that at the end of the years 1911 and 1912, 
before which time it never has surpassed the final total of the 
present year, which has only been greater between 1926 and 









1930. 
: (2) Gains and losses. —These were as follows during the 
year :— 
| Gaines. Losses. 
Old elections carried forward 2) Blections lapsed cage 
New elections .. 19] Deaths ae Kier i 
Resignation withdrawn «- IL] Resignations cae -. (69 
Rule 38 +5 aaa 
Rule 40 ona Phe Rs 
Total ... 232 Total ... 99 
Initial total 696; net loss 77; final total G19, e 
(3) General.—The heavy loss in membership during 1931 | 
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. under which the world is suffering, we cannot be unduly 

z optimistic concerning the immediate future and the Society 
has to prepare for « further diminution in membership during 
the next year. It is most fortunate that what may be termed 
a reserve of membership has been built up during a period of 
three years from 1926 to 1928, so that we have still a margin 
left before our totals fall below the average of the last 60 
years. It cannot, however, be held that the general position 
and outlook give reasons for satisfaction. 

(4) Rule 38.—This Rule, dealing with members whose 
subscriptions are in arrears, was again strictly applied, and 
the names of ten members were consequently removed from 

3 the roll for this cause. 

In the Annual Report it bas been repeatedly mentioned 
that there is a considerable amount of laxity in this matter. 
Certain members allow their subscriptions to fall in arrears 
without taking the trouble to send in their resignations. As 
a result they have, under the rules, to be removed from the 
membership register in a way not at all dignified. Conse- 
quent on such procedure is considerable trouble for both the 
Treasurer and the Secretary. Quite apart from all this, the 
defaulting member handicaps himself severely with regard to 
any future re-entry in the Society, for he can, under the 

‘ ; rules, only be reinstated as a member by a resolution of a 
general meeting, on payment of all arrears and such further 
subscriptions as he would have been chargeable with under 
the rules if his membership had continued. 

(5) Membership List.—The customary detailed cross- 
check of the membership lists with the membership card 
index was made at the end of the year” This is a necessity 
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guished and especially valued members lost to us, whose 
memory will be cherished, and for whose departure the 
Society is the poorer, the following may be mentioned :— 
Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple (Fellow, 1928; Ordinary Member, 
1878). | 
MM. Dr. Héraprasid Shastri (Fellow, 1910; Ordinary Member, 
1555). 
B. LL. Chaudhuri (Fellow, 1921: Ordinary Member, 1595). 
H.H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh (Life Member, 1599). 
Jateendranath Mukherji (Ordinary Member, 1899). 
Jogindranath Sen (Ordinary Member, 1902). 
M. N. Bannerjee (Ordinary Member, 1925). 
James Peddie (Ordinary Member, 1927). Assassinated. 


2. Associate Members. 


(1) During 1931 no new Associate Members were elected 
and none were lost. 


(2) The present number stands at 8; statutory maximum 
15. 


3. Special Honorary Centenary Members. 


(1) Our only surviving Special Honorary Centenary Mem- 
ber still remains with us. 


4. Institutional Members. 


(1) During the year three Institutions were adrnitted to 
this class of membership. They were :— 


The Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

The Otani University Library, Kyoto, Japan. 

The Annamalai University Library, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 
baram, ©. India. 


(2) Their total number is 5. 


5. Ordinary Fellows. 


(1) At the Annual Meeting held on the 2nd February, 
1931, the following three Members were elected Ordinary 
Fellows :— 


S. Krishossewami Aiyangar. 
RK. N. Chopra. 
R. B. Whitehead. 


(2) Three Fellows were lost by death :— 


MM. Haraprasid Shastri (1910). 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri (1921). 
Lt.-Col. Sir RR. C. Temple (1928), 


(3) One Fellow was lost by resignation :— 
H. H. Haines (1915). 
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(4) At the end of 1931 the number of Ordinary Fellows 
wos 46; statutory maximum 50. 

(5) During the year certain modifications were made in 
the regulations regarding the election of Fellows, necessitated 
by the fact that the number of Fellows on the roll has now 
reached the statutory maximum so that im future vacancies 
will only arise through death or resignation. 


6. Honorary Fellows. 


(1) During the year one distinguished scholar was elected 
an Honorary Fellow :-— 


Dr. Sir Jivanji Jansshedji Modi. 


(2) One Honorary Fellow was lost by death :— 
Sir Charles Eliot (1920). 


(3) At the end of 1931 the number was 29; statutory 
maximum 30. 


7. Obituary. 


(1) During the year the Society received to its great regret 
news of the death of the following distinguished relations :— 


| Lt.-Col. Auguste Bonifacy, Corresponding Member of the French 
< Further Eastern School, Hanoi. 
. Pandit Lakshman Shastri Dravida, an Editor in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series. 


8. Condolences. 


(1) The Council expressed condolences to the relatives 
of the following distinguished personality deceased during 
the year :-— 

Mrs. D. Sewell. 






Paes 9. Council. 
(4) The Council met 11 times during the year. The at- 
a tendance averaged 9 of the 19 component members. 
pow, Sop) Se The following resolutions of thanks were passed by 
eee the Council :— an tek | 
whe fy ha eo etidayst Hoseean: ef alia) poonsion “of the completion of ihe 
4 I a : f ‘ ‘ i 
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‘To the Members of the Committee charged with the making of 
arrangements for the representation of the Society at the cente- 
nary celebration of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. 

To Mr. C. C. Biswas and the Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose for assistance 
and advice in connection with questions of Municipal re-assessment 
of the Society’s building. 

To Mr. James Insch for his presentations to the Society of a MS, 
copy of the Arabic version of Euclid; and a copy of the Oxford 
New Enaglieh Dictionary, twelve volumes, 

To Lt.-Col. Knowles for bis presentation of a copy of his Memoir on 
World Malaria in the Indian Medical Research Memoirs. 


To the outgoing members for the services rendered by them to the 
Society. 


10. Office Bearers. 


(1) The changes in the Council during the year were as 
follows :— 


Col, Sewell left India on the 19th September and Dr. Brahrmachari 
acted as President for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Mahindra was absent from 26th May, 1951, to 5th June, 1931, 
@nd the General Secretary officiated for him during his absence. 

MM. H. P. Sha&stri, died on 17th November, 1941. 

Mr. Mahindra resigned on 28th November on account of absence 
from India and Mr. James Tosch was appointed Treasurer in his 
Limarer . 

The Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose resigned on 26th November, 1931. 


(2) Absences other than those mentioned above were :— 


Col. Sewell, from 17th February to Sth: March. 

Dr. Guha, three months, January to March. 

Dr. Hora, from April for the remainder of the year. 

Dr. Fermor, four months, from the middle of April to the middle 
of Auguat. 

Prof. Mahfuz-ul Haq, from the 28th April to the Ist July, and 
again from the 14th October to the 20th Novomber. 

Col. Knowles, from the 7th May to the 6th November. 

Mr. K. C. De, from the 20th April to the 18th December. 

Sir C. C. Ghose, from the 18th May to the Ist June. 

fir KR. N. Mookerjee, from the 15th May to the 16th July. 

Dr. Jenkins, from July for the remainder of the year. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, from the 6th August to the 15th October. 

The Hon. . B. B. Ghose, from the 20th September tothe Ist 
November. 

Mr. Van Manen, from the 27th October to 4th November, 


41. Committees of Council. 


(1) The standing Committees of Council during the year, 
namely, the Finance, Publication, and Library Committees, 
met monthly, except in October and the recess months. 

(2) Special Committees were appointed to examine the 
Government's retrenchment pro s as Best SEs Society 


and as affecting the Scientific and Educational Departments 


oo 
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behalf of the Society to the Government in connection with « 
proposed modification in the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act of 1904. 

These various Committees drafted certain memorials 
which, after approval by the Council, were forwarded to the 
Government on behalf of the Bociety. 


12. Finance Committee. 


(1) The Finance Committee continued during the year 
to meet separately on dates different from, -and a few days 
previous to, those of the Council Meetings. 


(2) A special meeting to frame the budget for next year 
was deferred to January, 1932. 


13. Office. 


| G) General Secretary.—The General Secretary inued 
to perform the amalgamated duties of General See: and 
Assistant Secretary and, apart from absence on leave from 
the 27th October to the 4th November, attended office almost 
all days of the year, holidays and Sundays included. 
: (2) Staff—Changes in the office staff occurred as fol- 
ows :— 

/ The services of N. K. Biswas, Library Assistant, and of 
H. B. Banerjee, File Clerk, were dispensed with from _ the 
Ist May. Mr. H. A. Brown was appointed from the Ist June 
as a Stenographer. Albert Michael was engaged from the 

2nd March to work on the old files, archives and stock. 
Attendance and spirit were generally satisfactory but in 
its totality our staff is not yet what it ought to be either in 
quality or in quantity. We have once more to repeat that 
our work is too highly specialised to be merely mechanical. 
The Society's resources do not only not permit of an increase 
“f salaries or extension of personnel on any large scale, but 
1 its present financial conditions may soon make it imperative 
to consider the question of reduction of staff. This is un- 

— happ 
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x a not a question of lack of work but lack of money. If 
the present financial depression continues this will constitute 
“! a great probl 
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(4) Correspondence.—tThe difficulties of this part of the 
work of the office were no less during the year than during 
the previous years, and it is very evident that the resources 
of the office in this respect need substantial strengthening, 
Not only a capable letter-drafter for routine letters is re- 
quired, but in addition an Officer capable to deal with the 
more scholarly portion of our correspondence, which remains 
appreciable. Requests for information on the greatest variety 
of topics, or appeals for scholarly assistance in one way or 
another, remain numerous, and a proper dealing with such 
letters requires more time than at present can be given to 
them. Besides, the matter is a kind of vicious circle. The 
more politely and fully a scholarly request is replied to, the 
more mumerously similar requests flow in. One of the func- 
tions, and quite legitimate functions, of the Society might be 
to be a kind of clearing-house for scholarly information and 
contact. But this it can only be if such activity is made an 
essential branch of its work instead of remaining a kind of 
by-product. At present routine correspondence and scholarly 
corres dence crowd out each other and the more is performed 
for one section the less can be done for the other, with the 
resultant discontent in one of the two camps, that of the 
business relations and that of the scholarly relations of the 
Society. This year again the attainments in letter writing 
were far below the ideal measure and quality. The number 
of outgoing letters was 2,572, a low total as compared with 
the last 8 years, and about 150 below the previous year’s total 
of 2.704. The number of incoming letters was 2,916 as 
against 3,309 the year before. 

One great improvement in this departrnent was made by 
the appointment of a capable stenographer in the person of 
Mr. H. A. Brown, which enabled the General Secretary to 
reduce to some extent the time devoted by him to his letter 
writing. Unfortunately this additional appointment on _ the 
staff coincided with the deplorable financial situation in which 
the Society, together with the rest of the world, finds itself 
at the end of the year, and it is only to be hoped that no 
financial considerations may prevent the continuation of so 
essential an appointment in our office. | | 

(5) Council Cireulars.—The number of Council and Com- 
mittee circulars issued during 1931 was 126. 

During the last three years a very important piece of 
work has been undertaken with regard to our Council files 
which now has progressed so far as to show valuable results. 
This work consisted in the collection of all the Council and 
Committee circulars issued during the years 1927 to 19580 in- 








elusive. After collection, all relative documents regarding 


each circular have been typed out and added to it, and the 
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Committee Merbers together with their relative docurments 
< have been bound in annual volumes of which four are now 
complete. The volumes have been carefully indexed and 
have been furnished with a chronological list of contents and 
practically exhibit and embody in detail the history of the 
activities of the Society for each respective year. It is hoped 
that it will be found possible to carry these volurmes back 
to the year 1924, inclusive, with complete contents for each 
year. Whether it will be possible to carry the work further 
back will depend on the examination of our older files which 
is still proceeding. For the future history of the Society 
these volumes will be of the utmost importance and it is only 
to be regretted that the documents illustrating the inner life 
and mechanism of the Society relating to previous years have 
not been prepared and put together in a similar manner. 

(6) Files. —During the year no progress was made with 
regard to the files, old and new. For the ninth time in suc- 
cession the Annual Report has to record the leaving of a file- 
clerk who was intended to create order in the chaos. The 
right man has not yet turned up to conquer, and not to be 
‘defeated by our old papers. Nevertheless. with the spas- 
modic and intermittent work put in during the last nine years, 
the situation is on the whole vastly better than it was before 
7 this period, though very much wearisome labour has still to 
be performed. One of the reasons why work on our old files 
and documents is so difficult is their crowded condition. Sort- 
ing out requires space and we have neither a file room, nor 
proper file cabinets to arrange our documents systematically 
and definitely. What a previous file-clerk has sometimes 
quite satisfactorily sorted out and arranged has often been 
re-arranged, or rather disarranged again, by a subsequent man. 
We have anyhow arrived at the position where current matter 
has become fairly accessible, though by more or less rule-of- 
thumb methods. 

(7) Stock-room.—The labeling, bundling, and registra- 

| tion of the contents of the stock-room were kept up-to-date 
a during 


the year for new publications. The stock books for 

new accessions and the sale i obec were also carefullw kept. 
The important activity taken up last yeor, namely, the 
sorting out, bundling and stock registering of the copies of 





















“t the old series of our Journal, which came to an end in 1904, 
pV was completed. At present we are in a position to know 
_ ——so whether copies of any complete volume, complete part, or 
Ce ae stray number of the old se ies is still available and where to 
ss find it. In the past such inf rmation was merely a question 
_ _. “Similar work has still to be performed for our Proceed- 
} volumes. During t everal miscellaneous pub-— 
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= om order in the stock-room except for some residuals is im 
Sight. 

(8) Distribution.—No change was made in the mode of 
distribution of our publications and notices. An appreciable 
amount of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was again distri- 
buted during the year. 

(9) Addresses.—The printed address Jabels remained in 
use and the system of constant revision and addition which 
has been adopted enables us to keep the printed addresses 
up-to-date month by month. 

10) Card Register—The card registers of the Society's 
rnembership and of the Indian Science Congress were kept 
up-to-date and checked at the close of the year. 

(11) Stationery.—As the administration regarding this 
item is now satisfactorily arranged, the subject does not call 
for special remarks. 

“) Circulars and Forms.—The number of these printed 
uring the year was 61 being one more than the year before, 
and practically the same as in previous years, showing that 
‘such printing is methodical and not haphazard. During the year 
about Rs. 850 were expended under this head which makes 
us think that it might be advisable to consider whether the 
introduction of a modern contrivance for the production of 
such notices in the office might not be advisable. On the 
whole, however, we are inclined to think that the neatness 
gained and the time saved by printing such notices and cir- 
culars is well worth the sum that might perhaps be saved. 

r (13) Office Furniture.—An additional desk was added to 
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to make our servants look smarter by a greater clothing allow- 
ance, should like to make better arrangernents for lantern 
lectures, and a greater variety of projecting apparatuses. A 
loud-speaker would be invaluable in our meetings, and an 
addressograph would be welcome for the despatch section. 
Proper file cabinets and, indeed, a whole file installation are 
a crying need. Racks are necessary for miscellaneous posses- 
sions, such as photographs, maps, estampages of inscriptions, 
and the like. Indeed equipment of all kinds is in need of ex- 
pansion and improvement, not to mention mere upkeep. 
This theme has been dealt with under its various aspects 
in all our recent Annual Reports. The matter should be con- 
stantly kept before the members. The Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal which studies the works of nature and the productions 
of men has surely also to study the perfect running of a 
model office. 


14. Rules and Regulations. 


(1) During the year no changes were made in the Rules 

of the Society. Some minor changes were introduced in the 

_ Regulations regarding the election of Fellows, and the Coun- 

cil framed Regulations for’ the award of the Paul Johannes 
Brihl Memorial Medal. 


Rout 15. Indian Science Congress. 


4”: (1) The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held in Nagpur, from January 2nd to January 
7th, 1931, under*the patronage of His Excellency Sir Montagu 
Sherard Dawes Butler, M.A. (Cantab.), K.C.5.1., C.B., 
C.LE., C.V.O., C.B.E., 1.C.S., Gowernor of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

(2) Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, was President of the Congress. 

(3) The Proceedings of the Congress were published in 
November. The publhcation contained 5856 pages##6 more 
— than the year before. The number of abstracts sent in for read- 
ing to the Congress has decreased this year to 699 as against 
754 last year. ioe; on 
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barely sufficient margin of time to reach distant members 
before their departure for Bangalore. There was this year ~ 
still an appreciable amount of very late enrolment. 

(6) The Congress tinances remamed Separate from those 
of the Society. 

(7) The General Secretaries to the Congress were Prof. 
S. P. Agharkar and Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff, as in the previous 
year. | 
(8) The Asiatic Society of Bengal issued a reprint of the 
Proceedings of the 5th Congress, Lahore, and the Council also 
decided to reprint the Proceedings of the 3rd Congress, Luck- 
now. When this latter reprint is published the first five Pro- 
ceedings will be completely available in a remodelled and 
satisfactory form and a sufficient number of complete sets of 
the Proceedings will thereby be procurable for Scientific 
Libraries. For the moment the reprinting of old issues of the 
Procéedings will be brought to a stop. The 6th, 7th, and 
Sth Proceedings will in due time perhaps also need reprinting 
but the present time is not favourable towards the undertak- 
ing of such a task. For the moment a small number of 
copies of the old edition of these three Proceedings is still in 
stock and for some time to come the needs of scholars can be 
met. The 6th, 7th, and Sth Proceedings are fairly bulky and 
their reprint would mean a considerable outlay of which at 

resent no thought can be entertained. 

(9) The 18th Congress adopted a constitution and revised 
its rules, converting the Indian Science Congress from an 
annually resurgent body into a permanent, surviving Associa- 
tion. The effect of these rules with veg to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal will be that much earlier administrative 
action with regard to the Congress can be taken by the 
Society's office, and this may go far towards preventing the 
great pressure of work thrown on the office towards the end 
of the year, which for several years has proved a heavy burden, 


. 
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a. “ 16. Indian Museum, te ad aha Nt a 
(1) The Society's representative on the Board of Truste a 
ofthe Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act X of 
Cd eed ae to be Rai Upendra Nath Brahmacha 
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18. Deputations. 


' (1) The Society received invitations to send representa- 
tives to various functions of the undermentioned bodies :— 
(1) All-India Hindi Literary Conference, Calcutta, May, 1931. 


(2) Centenary Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, London, September, 1931, 


A Sub-Committee of members present in England arranged 
for adequate representation of the Society at the meeting of 
the British Association. 

A letter of greetings was addressed to the All-India Hindi 

. Literary Conference. 


19. Honours. 


(1) Amongst the Honours conferred during the year several 
were, as usual, bestowed on members of the Society. No 
less than five received the honour of Knighthood, namely: 
Mr. W. L. Travers, Dr. A». A. Suhrawardy, Mr. N. N. Sarkar, 
Mr. Chhajuram Chowdhury, and Col. S. R. Christophers. 
Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar Khan, Khan of Hoti, received 
the K.B.E. Mr. C. C. Biswas, Mr. James Peddie and 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton received the C.1_E. Hakim Mohammad 
Syed Sadiq was made a Shifa-ul-Mulk. Mr. Ajit Nath Das 
was made a Rai Bahadur. 


20. Congratulations. 


(1) The Society sent its cordial congratulations to two of 
its Life Members, Dr. 5S. W. Kemp (also a Fellow of the 
Society) on obtaining his Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
and to Dr. Binayatosh Bhattacharyya on receiving the title 
of Rajaratna from His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Congratulations were also sent to several of the above 
recipients of Civil Honours. 


- ) 


21. Visits. . » 
“R (1) During the year the Society was again visited by a 


number of distinguished personalities from all parts of the 
world. Asia contributed visitors from India, Ceylon, China, 
and Persia. Europe contributed visitors from Germany, 
France, Rumania, and Italy. The United States of America 














Le and New Zealand were also represented. The visitors, as 
- usual, represented the most different branches of scholarship. 
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to him to accept the Office of Patron of the Society, thereby 
maintaining the old tradition inaugurated at the time of Warren 
Hastings. 

23. Social Functions. 


(1) No social functiops were held by the Society during 
the vear, but the Society, enabled to do so by a generous 
donation from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, has maintained the 
ancient practice of providing light refreshments to the Mem- 
bers present before the General Meetings. 


24. Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


(1) The (annual) prize offered for the year was for research 
in Geology and Biology (including Pathology and Physiology). 
Papers were submitted in competition for the prize by two 
candidates. The award will be made in the Annual Meeting 
of 1952. 

(2) The prize for next year (1932) will be for research in 
Mathematics. 


25. Barclay Memorial Medal. 


(1) The (biennial) award of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
for conspicuous contributions to Medical and Biological 
Science with reference to India, for 1931, will be announced — 
in the Annual Meeting of 1932. 

(2) The next award will be announced in 1934. 


26. Sir William Jones Memorial Medal. 


(1) The (biennial) award of the Sir William Jones Mermo- 
rial Medal for conspicuous Asiatic Researches in Science was | 
announced in the Annual Meeting of 1931. The medal was 
‘bestowed on Dr. Felix H. D’'Herelle. iT io er : 

Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell received the medal on behalf o Soe 
Dr. D’Herelle. | i sete | eas 
” @) The next award will be announced in the Annual Meet-_ 
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28. Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 


(1) The next (triennial) award of the medal for conspicu- 
ously important work on Zoology in Asia will be announced 
in the Annual Meeting in February, 1933. 


29. Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal. 


(1) If arrangements can be completed the first (triennial) 
award of the Briihl Memorial Medal for ae 2am contribu- 
tions to the study of Asiatic Botany will be announced in 
the Annual Meeting in February, 1932. 

(2) Regulations for the award were framed by the Council 
during the course of the year. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, certain matters with regard to the administration of the 
award were still under discussion by the Council. 


30. Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 


(1) The first award is to be made in connection with the 
next Session of the Congress to be held in Calcutta, and regu- 
lations are to be frarmed by the Council of the Society prior to 
the date of that Session. 


31. Society's Premises and Property. 


(1) A sum of Rs. 2,000 was again set aside during the 
year to be credited to a Building Repsirs Fund. 

(2) The various desiderata and problems existing under 
the heading Premises and Property ave been mentioned in 
the Annual Reports of the last few years and have to be kept 
in mind until realisation. 

(3) Since the rebuilding of the Society's House in 1925 
no ‘triennial’ repairs have been undertaken and in recent 
years attention bas been drawn in the Annual Reports that such 
periodical repairs were long overdue. An examination of the 
building in the latter part of the year proved that earth tre- 
mors in recent years haye again severely shaken parts of our 
very old building and that it was necessary to replace a dozen 
rafters by steel girders. Urgency therefore made us take in 


hand the work | _ December and : h repair, cleaning. 
and repainting were effected. As our b 
as the costs, including those of re-laying 
the malthoid covering on the roof, required 
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a very paltry sum. But, at all events, our building is again 
decent and for the moment in good repair. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that, nevertheless, in another five years 
or so similar repairs will have to be undertaken as, for one 
thing, the substitution of steel girders for wooden rafters 
throughout the building has only progressed half-way. We 
feel fortunate that the repairs have again been executed by 
the firm of Martin & Co. who have had our house under their 
eare for many decades and known its condition thoroughly. 
The work was still in progress at the end of the year and was 
estimated to require at least six weeks for its completion, 
working at high speed. 


82. Accommodation. 


(1) The old problems still needing attention are: the 
provision of a set of small work-rooms for various uses, fore- 
most of all for the archives and the editorial work of the 
Society, @xtension of the steel shelving in the Library and 
better shelving in the stock-rooms. But a menacing cloud 
on the horizon is, above all, the fact that our library rooms ‘4 
are gradually being filled and that the need for extension of 
the space available for the stacking of books becomes very 
imminent. We do not yet see where to gai the additiona ; 
accommodation. | 


33. Artistic and Historical Possessions. ) 


(1) Two very valuable gifts were received during the year. x 
Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, Viceroy’s Osun a valu ae 


Member and former Council Member of the Society, presenta Me 
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to the Society the Full Power granted to him by His Majesty 
the King Erifperor, and sealed with His Majesty's Great Seal, 
constituting Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, His © ja 
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the head of our staircase and partly in the Council Charmber,. 
The collection will be unveiled in the present Annual Meet- 
ing. 

(3) No paintings were cleaned or renovated during the 
year. The set of photographs of our paintings is still to be 
completed and that of our statuary to be begun. All our 
marble busts, however, have been carefully cleaned during 
the year, 


34. Presentations, Donations and Legacies. 


(1) Except for the presentations mentioned under the pre- 
vious heading and those to be mentioned under the next one, 
no presentations were received during the year. A donation 
of Ks. 100 was received from three members for the special 
purpose of purchasing a costly Russian Dictionary. Other 
donations, or legacies, were, unhappily, not forthcoming. 


a 
35. Library. 


(1) Permanent Library Endowment Fund.—The fund 
received no further donations during the year. The total in- 
wazested capital (face value) increased to Rs. 12,000. The 


_accumutat interest permitted the purchase of one further 
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pa ver of Ks. 1,000 (face value, 34 per cent.) during the current 
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‘be raised to a face value of Rs. 30,000 before income from 
the fund can be utilised in aid of Library expenditure, it is 
necessary that an amount be received sufficient to purchase 

further paper to a face value of Rs. 18,000 before this desir- 
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Presentations of Interest.— 


(1) A re eyes Delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kamal. Leipzig, 
1929. (Turkish Ambassador in Kabul.) 

(2) Jacques Guenne;: Prague the Town of Art. Paris, n.d. 
(Consul for Czechoslovak Republic in Calcutta.) 

(3) A Bibliography of Indian Archmology, 1929. Leyden, 1931. 
(Kern Institute, Leyden.) 

(4) Prank Schlesinger: Catalogue of Bright Stars. New Haven, 
1930. (Yale University Observatory.) 

(5) K. BP. Jayoswal: Manu and Yajnavalkya. Calcutta, 1930. 
(Caleutta University.) 

(6) Casey A. Wood: Introduction to the Literature of Vertebrate 
40ology. Oxford, 1930. (McGill University, Montreal.) 

(7) Inscriptions (Texts) and Chronological List of Tnsecriptions 
of the Pudukkottai State. 2 Vols. Pudukkottai, 1929. 
(Pudukkottai State.) 

(5) Golap Chandra Barua: Ahom-Buranji. Calcutta, 1930. 
{Assam Administration.) ; | 

(9) J. Kunst: A Study of Papuan Music. Weltevreden, 1931. 
(Netherlands East Indies’ Committee for Scientific Research.) 

a0) C. E. A. W. Oldham: Journal of Francis Buchanan, 

Bhagalpur. Patna, 1930. (Government of Bihar and 


Orissa.) 
(11)*Centenaire de Marcelin Berthelot, 1827-1927. Paris, 1929. 
he Memorial Committee.) 
(12) Reconstruction Album. Tokyo Imperial University Library, 
1923-1929. (Tokyo Imperial University.) “ | wie 
(13) Harada, Yoshito: Le-Lang. Tokyo, 1930. (Tokyo Imperial _ 


University.) | . . é : 
(14) Krom, N. J., en Erp, T. van: Beschrijving van Barabudur Ee 
Text (Vol. 2) and Plates (Vol. 38). e Hague, 1931. 


(The Dutch Government.) 

(15) Finsterbusch, C. A.: Cock fighting all over the world. Gaffney, 
1929. (The author.) | 

16) Sacred Books of the Jains, 4 Vols., Lucknow, 1927-30. 
(Central Jaina Publishing House, Lucknow.) 

(17) One set of the Tripitaka, the Buddhist Scriptures (in Pali). 
(Government of Siam.) | 

(18) One set of the Paramatha-Manjusa Visuddhi Maggatika, the 
Commentary on Visuddhi Magga (in Pali). (Government of 


Siam.) 
Of special interest are the new accessions which represent 
works produced by Members of the Society. These were part- | 
ly acquired by presentation and partly by purchase. The E 
following may be mentioned :-— | oo 
- Accessions of works written by Members.— 
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(7) Sir E, Denison Ross; The Persians. Oxford, 1931. 
(5) ee Kumar Chatterji: A Bengal Phonetic Reader. London, 
vs. 


(9) Birmala Churn Law - Buddhistic Stadies. Calcutta and Simla, 
Lvl. 


(10) W. Caland: Paficaviméa-Brihmana, English ‘Translation. 
Calcutta, 1031. (Bib. Ind. No. 255.) 

(ll) S. C. De: Stray Thoughts. Caleutta, n.d. 

(12) N. PB. Chakravarti: L'Udanavarga. Sanskrit. Vol. 1. 
Paris, 1030. 


_ (3) Aceessions Lists.—Quarterly i. of additions to the 
Library have been prepared but are still in the press. 

(4) Preservation.—The use of nim leaves and the practice 
of dusting the volumes with an insecticide powder were con- 
tinued. 

(5) Binding.—During the year 926 units, including books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, were bound at the cost of Rs. 1,152. 
out of total budget allowance of Rs. 1,200 sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

The vigorous binding policy for the last eight years has 
now almost attained its object, and arrears in bate have 
now practically been wiped out. In all about 11,600 units 
have been bound during the last eight years. It has conse- 
quently been possible again to reduce the binding grant for 
: it vear by another Rs. 400, and it has been fixed at 
Rs. 800. 

(6) Arrangement.—The segregation of the pamphlets 
(technically prints of less than 64 pages, issued unbound) in 
our collection was vigorously continued. At the end of the 
year this separate collection had grown to about 3,000 items. 
Probably another 500 have still to be picked out from the 
general collection to make this section complete; and the 
work should be practically finished this year. 

(7) Catalogue.—Work on the new Author Catalogue of 
books in European Languages was continued steadily and as 
rapidly as the available means permitted. Copy for the letter 
Q inclusive, was prepared and sent to press for composition. 
Page proofs have advanced to pege 272. 

(8) Shelving.—Installation of special steel shelving for 
MSS. and books in the western section remains to be effected, 
and provision has also to be made for further steel shelving, 
especially for the current accessions of periodical literature. 

The Librarian reports that our available shelving space 
for printed books is rapidly coming to an end. This will in 
the near future constitute a serious problem. 

(9) Finance.—We repeat what was said last year under 
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‘Attention sh once more be drawn to the fact that 
a sum of Rs. 4,000 annually, which constitutes the utmost 
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binding of books, is entirely inadequate to build up or to main- 
tain a first-class library. Administration and upkeep of our . 
present collection demand at least an equal amount annually, 
and the total expenditure is a heavy burden on the Society's 
yearly budget. It is impossible to stress sufficiently the neces- 
sity for the speedy creation of a considerable endowment fund 
for our library. We have made a beginning, but that begin. 
ning is small. We need the generous help of all friends inter- 
ested in our work and QW learning in India, to make the little 
twig recently planted grow rapidly into a sheltering banian.’ 
To this we have to add that for the next year the amount 
of Rs. 4,000 budgeted last year for the Library has of dire 


necessity been cut down to Rs. 3.800, an entirely inadequate 
amount. 





36. Finance. 


(1) Appendix IT] contains the usual statements showing 
our Accoynts for 1931. No change has been made in the 
form of their presentation, except that the Investment Ac- 
count has been modified slightly as advised by our Auditors 
and as explained below. 7 

2) One new Statement is given :— | | . ‘ 
tatement No. 26, Government Treasury Bill A 


x A 


(3) One old Statement does no longer appear. It refers 
to the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, Calcutta, 
Statement No. 17. This Account has been closed during the 
year and the balance standing to its credit has been transferred 
to the Publication Fund Account, Statement No. 23, by a 
resolution of the Council on the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee. | 

(4) One Statement still carried over without change frorn 
the previous year, pending final ascertainment of commit- 
ments and status before liquidation, is:— _ oe 
Statemment No. 18, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, London. ' ; | 

_ During the year its status has been thoroughly 
and liquidation will be attermpted in the near fu 
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a statement of annual depreciation or appreciation and all 
* previously accumulated depreciation (in several cases gomg 
back to the last century) has been definitely written off. 
(7) Statement No. 29 shows the Balance Sheet of the 
Pea and the different funds administered by and through 
it. 
The funds belonging to, or admimistered by, the Society 
may be classified as follows :— . 


(a) General Fund. . 
(i) Permanent Reserve. 
(ii) Working Balance. 
” Specific Funds belonging to the Society. 
(c) Funds administered by the Society. 


At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as 


compared with their position at the end of 1950, was as 
follows :-— | 





Face Market Face Market 
value. value. value. value. 


Blut Dec., 31st Dec., Bist Dec., 3lst Dec., 


1930, 1930. Ist. 1931. 


-\. -General Fund .. .. 2,75,000 1,89,360 2,96,900 1,68,600 
a 3 Permanent Reserve 2,25,600 1,43,070 2,46,500 = 1,20,040 
(6) Working Balance .. 40,9000 46,290 50,400 30, 
_ 2 #£«S8pecific Funds belonging to 
| the Society 52,480 43,900 49,200 36,700 
3. Funds administered by the | 
a 7 SOmeny § ° ss alee 29,200 23,040 30,300 23,500 


oT Orax -- 3,57,180 2,56,300 3,76,400 2,25,800 







9 
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oe During the year Rs. 544 were received through admission 
fee 
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(9) The Society received the following grants from the 
Government of Bengal as follows :— 








For Re. Statement. 
Journals es < .. 2,000 1 
O.F. Fund No. 1 a ... 9,000 2 
©O.P. Fund No. 2 ja ... 8,000 5S 
Sanskrit MSS. Fond it ... 98,600 4 
Tora. ... 20,800 





The receipt during the year of the Government of India 
Annual Grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Arabic and Persian Manus- 
cripts and Cataloguing Fund has been mentioned in State- 
ment No. 5. 

(10) The income derived from advertising during the year 
amounted to Rs. 9,600. 

(11) The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit, 
Savings Bank and Government Treasury Bill are shown in 
Statements Nos. 24, 25 and 26. Amounts set aside for ear- 
marked expenditure are shown in Statement No. 12, as also 
in Statement No. 16. site 

(12) Statement No. 22 gives an account of the amour 
due to and by the Society for members’ subscriptions, sa 2 
of publications and contingent charges. i 

(13) The Government Securities shown in Statement No. Pants al 
27, are held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street 
Branch. There was again a further and heavy depreciation 
of the Government Securities held at the end of the year, 
amounting to Rs. 35,130, affecting to that extent the assets 
of the Society. 

(14) The Budget estimates for 1931 and the actuals for 
the year were as follows :— 
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with the arrears in the publication of the Society's Jour- 

* nal was not expended as the printing bills for Journals during 
the year were met under the ordinary budget provision. The 
sum cannot be carried over this year as there are insufficient 
assets in the publication fiumd account, 

The ordinary income was about Ks. 1,800 less than esti- 
mated, practically accounted for by fall in income under the 
headings members” subscriptions and sales of publications. 

On the expenditure side Salaries absorbed about Rs. 1,050, 
Contingencies, Rs. 400 and Books, Ra. 400 more than esti- 
mated. On the other hand savings were effected under various 
items of expenditure in the budget. 

The income from ternporary investments of liquid assets 
not budgeted for amounted to Rs. 2,142 during the year. 

The excess of ordinary expenditure over ordinary income 
amounted to Rs. 1,141. 

(15) The year's working shows a shrinkage in the net 
balance of Rs. 21,448 as compared to that of last year, after 
providing for depreciation of our investments, amounting to 
Rs. 31,720, and closes with a net loss of Rs. 10,272. 

(16) The Budget estirnates for probable expenditure have 
as usual been framed to meet demands under various heads 

ba8ed on vigorous activity in all departments of the Society's 






< The receipts have been very conservatively estimated. 
ae (17) The next financial year will be a very difficult one for 


the Society. The reactions on our Society of the world crisis 
in finance have been alluded to in several places in this 
present report. The Indian and the Bengal Governments 
have been forced to drastic retrenchment in every direction, 
and the Government of Bengal has already notified the 
Society that its grants-in-aid are to be cut down by 20 per 
cent., which represents a reduction of income to the Society 
of Rs. 4,000 whilst a corresponding cut may also be made 
by the Central Government which would mean another reduc- 
tion of Rs. 1,000. During the year the Society has lost a 
net total of 77 members involving a reduction of income 
of about Rs. 2,500. Book sales have fallen about Rs. 2,000 
below the estimates for the year. The budget has therefore 
to be framed on the basis of a probable fall of income of 
about Rs. 10,000. The Finance Committee and the Council 
have mven this serious problem the closest consideration. 
Expenditure has been curtailed. Provision for an increase 
to the Permanent Endowment Fund has had to be diminished. 
. As a result a balanced budget has been fram 

avoided, with ane. sole exception of 
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of the Society. This is an undesirable position and if 
during the wear the financial conditions do not improve, 
more drastic curtailment of expenditure, which means the 
problern of limitation of activity and curtailment of staff, 
will have to be faced. In the meantime the soundest im- 
mediate policy seems to display the greatest energy in our 
work in the hope that exertion may once more prove stronger 
than destiny. 
Bupeerr Estrimatres ror 1032. , 


Ordinary Receipts. 








1931 LOsk 1932 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 
Rs. Re. Re. 
Interest on Investments es 10,500 10,014 12,000 
Interest on Fixed Deposit os eces 2,142 sess 
Advertising . ay 0,600 9,600 9,600 
Annual Grant = =~ 2,000 2.000 1,@00 
Miscellancous Ka a 500 601 500 
Members Subscriptions =< 14,000 13,071 11,000 
Publications, Sales, and Subscrip- =“ 
tions .. Fe ae 8,000 5,246 6,000 
Proportionate Share from Funds .. 10,000 10,000 9,000 
Donations ** “-* ** a oo +. “‘s 
Rent _ ow a 9,300 
ToTaL 7 63,000 





Ordinary Expenditure. 





Re. Re, Ra. 
20,500 30,557 30,800 
500 382 400 
1,000 720 750 
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Extraordinary Receipts. 








Ka. Rea. Rs 
To Permanent Keaserve 

by Admission Fees ie 1,000 O44 500 
by Compounding Fees ae oO) 300 300 

by Inetitutional Membership 
Registration Fees ae as 150 6 
To Publications aie ae 3,750 pees Gms 
Toran pie 5,250 ou4 850 





Extraordinary Expenditure. 


: Re. Ra. Ra. 
To Permanent Reserve 
by Admission Fees <s 1,000 S44 HO 
by Compounding Fees os 500 3M) 300 
by Institutional Membership rainy 5 


Rogistration Fees a Sens 
To Publications ss ** 3,750 sece “eee 





Tora va 5,250 oe 850) 





37. Publications. 


7 ub) Journal.—Of the Journal and Proceedings, Vol. NXVI. 
- for 1930, one number was printed but not yet distributed, 
containing 27 papers, aggregating 415 pages. 

(2) Memoirs.—Of the Memoirs no number was published 
during the year. 

. (3) Material in Hand.—A very large amount of material 
4s in hand and in type for both series, to a large extent in au 
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importance to the Society. If during the coming year sales 
remain as low or decrease further. u drastic revision of our 
publication and sale policy may have to be considered. 

(7) Arrears.— During the year our arrears in publication 
with regard to the Journal and the Memoirs have increased, 
due to three definite causes. First. there is the perennial 
excessive amount of administrative work which is at war with 
the editorial work. Second, there is the matter of available 
funds. Third, there was a temporary and special reason in 
that our official number of the Journal was held up for the 
non-supply of copy of certain biographies which should form 
part of it. During next year it will be our endeavour to make 
up a substantial portion of our arrears. 

(8) EBxpenditure.—Notwithstanding a relatively small 
amount of matter actually published during the year the ex- 
penditure came to no less than Ks. 7,273. During next year 
a larger amount will in all likelihood be needed. The budget 
allowance for that vear has been provisionally fixed at the 
same amount as actually spent last year, and during next 
year the matter will be further considered, when and if it be- 
comes apparent that an additional grant is called for. This 
matter has been referred to elsewhere, in the paragraph on 
finance, in this report. 


el 





38. The Baptist Mission Press. 


(1) Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight 
the Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief print- 
ers and again. gave invaluable assistance and maintained 
closest. co-operation. 


39. Agencies. 


(1) Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throughout the year. 


40. Exchange of Publications. 3 


(1) No applications for the exchange of publications were 
considered during the year, but the problem of the extension 
of our exchange list becormes more and more urgent, as the 
years go by, on account of the multiplication of periodical 
scholarly literature. The Society should have an endowed 
fund for its exchanges from which postage and the additional 
cost of printing extra copies of Journals and Memoirs could 
be paid. Calculating the actual cost to the Society of a number 
of tts Journals sent out in exchange at about Rs. 5 per volume 
after the initial cost of preparing these publications for the 
members and subscribers has been paid for, investment of 
Rs. 100 for each exchange would at the present rate of interest 

Mae, en. See 
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be sufficient to provide for perpetuity of exchange without 
any charge on the revenues of the Society. The extension of 
such a list would then reduce the cost of each volume on ac- 
count of a lesser proportionate cost per single volume with the 
increase of the nurmbers printed. The measure would further 
strengthen the Library and increase its utility to the members, 
and is therefore desirable from several points of view. It 
would further guarantee a minimum income to meet the ex- 
penditure on the Journals and so would be a kind of insurance 
against the difficulties of financing these publications im times 
when membership might be reduced. Printing of late years 
has become very costly and printing of scholarly matter has 
become less and less financially profitable. An ideal, not by 
any means Utopian, would be a Permanent Endowment 


Fund of about one Iakh to provide for anything up to 500 
exchanges, 


41. Meetings. 


(1) The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were held regu- 
larly every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October and of November. The time and 
day of the meetings remained fixed at 5-30 p.m. on the first 
Monday of the month. The recorded average attendance 
was somewhat smaller than that during the previous year, 
namely, 14 members and 1 visitor. The maximum attendance 
- s was in December with 18 members and 6 visitors. 

ss (2) No meeting of the Medical Section was held during 
the year. 





42. Exhibits. 


(1) In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhi- 
bits were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. 
The following may be mentioned :— 

Haraprisad Shastri: Photographs of two Sati-pillars from Unao 


in Bundelkhand; and a Manuscript of Kathi-sarit-sigara 
bi composed in Kashmir, about 1070, by Somadeva Bhatta. 
















43. Commur 
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: (2) Apart from papers submitted both for reading and 
subsequent publication, a number of communications, not 
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fur-ul Haq: A note on the discovery of a fragment of 

original illustrated manuscript of Tarikh-i-Alfi; and, A 

note on two interesting manuscripts of Tuhfa-i-Sami and Dala‘il- 
ul-Kbairat. | : 

Ekendra Nath Ghosh: Some remarks on Rele’a recent interpre- 
tations of the Vedic Gods as figures of biology. 


Johan van Manen: Recent work on the study of Proverbs; and, 
The Tibetan name for Mount FPiverest. 


44. General Lectures. 


(1) Five General Lectures were held during the year 
before fairly numerous audiences of members and invited 
guests. They were as follows :-— 


C, A. John Hendry : Tro Pp ehweys to the North Pole : Spitzber- 
gen and Greenland. Mareh 17th. 


J. Perey Moore : Some Aspects of the Behaviour of Land Leeches. 
March 24th. 

R. S. Wauchope: The Evolution of Early Buddhist Cave 
Temples of India. March 3lst. 

oO. ©. Sis sed : Chinese Buddhist Sculpture. April 14th. 


pts tray A = rechfeld + An Introductory Outline of Sexology. Octo- 
i. ; . 


45. Philology. ree Mohd ins 
(1) Seventeen papers which were read in. the~previous” 
year were published. 


(2) No papers read during the year were published; these 
were :-— | 


Sir J. C. Coysjee: The House of Gotarzes: A Chapter of 
Parthian History in the Sbahnamah. i" 
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46. Natural History: Biology. 


(1) Five papers read in the previous years er 
during the year. 1 
(2) No papers read during the year were sab lsahea: these 
were :-— 
M. C. Cherian: South Indian Acarina. 
H. Chaudburi and G. Singh: The Wither-tip Disease of Citras 
Plants, Part I. 
S. C. Law: Paharia Names of some Birds of Darjeeling. 





47. Natural History: Physical Sciences. 


(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year, 
(2) No papers read during the current year were published ; 
these were :— 
H. C. Das. Gupta: On the occurrence of a Pathological Triassic 
Ammonite in the Salt Range, the Punjab. 
UO. N. Brahmachari: A ated Salvarsan Derivative allied 
a Sulpbarsenobenzene as spares in India. 
empe 


Sewell : The rature and Salinity of the 
Pas Water c of the Bay of Bengal and Andaman Sea. 


48. Anthropology. 


< (1) our papers which were read in the previous year 
were published. 
= fs No papers read during the year were published; these 





. “were >— 


James Hornell: String figures from Gajarat and Kathiawar. 
S. C. Mitra: On the worship of the Deity Jalpeshvara in the 
District of ‘Jalpaiguri in N. Bengal. 


49. Medical Section. 


(1) No meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
‘the year, largely due to the fact that our energetic Medical Sec- 
retary, Colonel Knowles, was absent from India during the 
larger part of the Bane on ie sick leave. We were happy 
hyn Ly the end the yore returned to us much restored 

Ith, unhappily soon followed by a relapse 
enieb: now, we hope, has b 
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L See pee Drabmags, English Translation, 
2. Qratnikara, Sanskrit (Reprint Edition). 
3. arikh-i-Mubairak Sh&htI, Persian. 
(2) Indian Works continued.—In the Indian Series work 


Was contimued on six books as follows :— 
lL. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 
2. Kashmiri Dictionary. 
$3. Parisistaparvan, Sanskrit. 


4. Dowazangmo, Tibetan. 
5. Vaikhbfinasa-Srauta-sfitra, Sanskrit. 


6. Manusmrti, with the commentary of Medhitith!, Sanskrit. 


(8) Islamic Works continued.—In the Islamic Series work 
was continued on three books, namely :— 
Ll. ‘Amatl-1-Salih, Persian. 
2. Pabagat-1-Akbari, Persian. . 
3. ‘Pabagét-i-Akbari, English Translation. 


(4) General Progress.—The output for the year was one 
of the largest on record and included the termination of Dr- 
Hidayat Hossain's edition of the Ma’asgir-i-Rahimi, complete 
in three volumes of about 3,300 printed pages, begun in 1910. 
The other great work issued during the year was Professor 
Caland's translation of the PafticavimSa-Brihmana, a work of 
about 700 printed pages. Professor Yazdani’s edition of the 
Persian text of the "Amal-i-Sfilih is also well on the way to 
its completion, in three volumes. Another great work progress- 
ing well is Mr. B. De's edition and English translation of the 
Persian Tabaqgat-i-Akbari which will be complete im six 
volumes. three of the text and three of the translation. The 
second volume of the text was issued during the year and 
the second volume of the translation was completed but for 
the index which is now under preparation. This great work 
was begun in 1911. 

(5) New Works.—During the year no new works were 
sanctioned. 

(6) Prospects.—For reasons to be detailed in the following 
paragraph the prospects for the immediate future are none too 
bright. Several works are in need of speedy continuation and 
several works in need of re-publication. Several applications 
were made during the year for acceptance of new works in 
the series. Some of them are valuable and from the point 
‘of view of scholarship it would be most desirable to undertake 
publication of them as soon as possible. The condition of 
our finances militates against such action. ate, 

(7) Financial.—The financial position of our Bibliotheca 
Indica series is bad. We hope this condition is only tempo- 
rary. The funds from which the publication has to be paid 
have been overdrawn and stand at a debit. The Government 
of Bengal has notified thee Society that on account of financial 
stringency the grants hitherto annually made to the Society — 
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for the series will be curtailed by 20 per cent. during the com- 
ing year. With its many and heavy commitmentsfand in view 
~ of the great age of several of the collaborators in the series 
this constitutes a grave position. We cannot afford to put off 
indefinitely the continuation of works in the hands of some 
of our venerable editors. On the other band the available 
funds allow of only litthke work. The debit incurred by the 
Bibliotheca Indica tunds cannot be increased. Half a dozen 
new works awnit being taken up and another half a dozen 
works have been offered without any possibility of such offers 
being considered for the moment. On top of all this our sales 
during the year have decreased. Truly a position calling for 
m certain amount of despondency. But yet we may quote 
. Galileo and say of our series eppur si move! 


51. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


(1) MM. Harapraisad Shastri’s great undertaking again 
progressed satisfactorily during 1931 until on the 17th Novem- 
ber the sudden death of the distinguished scholar fatally inter- 
vened. The work as contemplated is the complete catalogu- 
ing of all the Sanskrit and allied manuscripts in the collections 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, amounting to a total of 
approximately 15,000. The work was taken up in 1910 and 

TTF his first volume was published which dealt with the 
_ Buddhist manuscripts. The second volume wes issued in 
19238 and described the Vedic manuscripts. Since then 
further volumes appeared in rapid succession and during the 
ear under review the sixth volume was issued, dealing with 
grammar, rhetoric, metre, and lexicography. It contains an 
elaborate preface of 340 pages and 522 pages text, describing 
732 manuscripts. The preface was also issued separately. 
The seventh volume on Kavya was in the meantime taken in 

-” hand and at the moment of the Shastri’s lamented death 
_ 448 pages had been printed off. while the remainder of the 
volume had been corrected in page proof or galley proof by 

the author. Substantial portions of an elaborate preface had 





is already been written ont, and it will be possible to arrange 
for the issue of the volume, even though the master-hand 
* which gave shape to the work thus far may be missing. The 


volume ends with MS. No. 5801, leaving the balance of the 
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The death of the Shastri is undoubtedly the heaviest blow 
that the Society has sustained for very long. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year and during its latter part the work suffered another 
setback through the absence on account of illness of the senior 
Pandit, who was the late Shastri’s assistant and right-hand 
man and the custodian of great experience in all the details 
connected with the preparation of the manuscript material 
of the catalogue for the Press. 


52. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 


(1) The work in this department was steadily pursued. 
By suspending all work on the publication of the catalogues 
of Arabic and Persian MSS. the initial debit balance of the 


of 1 S. bound and ired ‘since the end of 1924, when___. 
of 1,890 MS und and repa AG igs SS 


During the year 99 Persian, Arabic, and Urdu MSS. were 
acquired ‘eo SiRehaNe at a total cost of about Rs. 800. Several re 
of the items acquired were of value and great interest. Some 
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1,781 in number, have been re-arranged on the shelves in the 
order of their catalogue numbers, a measure which will greatly 
facilitate their handling. During the cormmmg year it is intended 
to deal similarly with the MSS deseribed in the three other 
volurines of the catalogue. Aft®r publication of the Arabic 
catalogue the Arabic MSS. will be dealt with in a similar 
Manner, 





53. Numismatics. 


(1) Materials, consisting of seven articles (illustrated by 
three plates), for Numismatic Supplement No. 43 (for 1950) 
were received during the year, and are in proges 


54. Summary. 


Though the year 1931 was one of sustained activity in 
all the departments of the Society it was at the same time 
one strongly and adversely influenced by the financial difficul- 
ties prevalent throughout the world. The Society's income was 
reduced under various headings, the nurnber of new accessions 
in membership was smaller than for many years, and the 
number of resignations greater than for a very long time. 
Nevertheless the total number of ordinary members on the 


coll _ by the end of the year, though representing a decrease of 


77, still remained over 500, « total only surpassed im the last 
five years. The number of life members remained the same, 
52. The Council and its Committees were active. The staff 


worked well but needs strengthening and improvement. The 
hand of death was heavy during the year and made us lose 


no less than 6 Members of more than a quarter of a century 
standing. Three new Institutional Members were enrolled. The 
roll of Ordinary Fellows increased to 46. That of Honorary 
Fellows remained at 29. Some improvement was made in 
furniture and fittings. and extensive repairs were executed 
to the building. The Sorrempengance of the year remained 
very exacting. The many official and ceremonial obligations 
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face value, were added to the Permanent Reserve Fund. The 

year’s working produced an actual deficit of about Kes. 10,000. 

The Government of Bengal made « reduction in its Various 

grants by 204. Proceeds from book sales decreased by about 

Rs. 2,000. The chief tinaftial problerm before the Society 

remains the speedy and considerable strengthening of the 

Perinanent Reserve Fund, by several lakhs of rupees. The 

publication of the Journal and Memvirs during the year was 

seriously delayed but much material was prepared for future 

issue and the supply of new material for publication remained 

considerable. The monthly meetings continued to be of inter- 

est and were well attended. A number of interesting exhibits 

were shown during the year. Five general lectures were 

given. The number of Philological papers presented during 

the year amounted to 16 and three papers on Biology were 

contributed. Three papers were received on Meteorology and 

Physical Science. ‘here were two Anthropological papers. 

In all 24 papers were received. The Medical Section held no 

meetings. he issues in the Bibliotheca Indica were not only 

numerous, but bulky and important. Amongst them were 

three complete works, they were of a bulk of 35 units of 96 or 

100 pages. No further patsloguing of manuscripts im the 
Arabic and Persian Section was undertaken during the year, 
but one further volume of the Sanskrit MS. catalogue rT 
completed. The binding of the collection of Persian” and 
Arabic MSS. was continued and 96 further volumes were 
bound, making a total of 1.890 volumes bound during the 
last eight years. 99 new volumes of Arabic and Persian MSS. 
were added to the Society's Library by purchase and 4 by 
presentation. as 
The year un 
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{APPENDIX I.) 
Membership Statistics. 


(As calculated for December 3le«t, for 30 years.) 
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{APPENDIX IL.] 


List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
during 1931. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 
Price. 


Rs. A. P; 


No. 1511: Vivaida-Rafnakara, Text (reprint) (8 unite) 6 Oo O 
No. 1612: Térikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, Text with English 


Notes (3 trite) se” t. | 1.2 0 
We. 1513: Ma igh 9a ae Text (LO unite). Vol. a ae o ‘oe 


asc. 
No. 1914: Paficaviméa- -Brahmana ‘or The Bréahmangea 
Twenty-five Ce pelt Transla- 
tion (8 units) ae i 
No. 1515: The Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, ’ Complete, 
Text i6 wots) eae 7? “wr. '62 0. 0 









(b) se and Proceedings (New Series) : 
EVES No 1 (27 units} » eye 















- Descriptive ‘Catalogue of the Sanskrit. MSS. Ty 
. thee  lections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
ek, — Vyikarana iB “panies Gace 8S 

“  Surve coe ae Maxjunczi t Literature on skrit Gram- BRE 

. So: Bifh Indian ie mice Ce mig? ea on ee 8 Yes c 
igh Tadisn "Congress (reprint) .. 610 0 
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xii Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. ; 
STATEMENT No. 1. ; 
193i Asiatic Society 

Dr. 
To ESTABLISHMENT. 
Rs. As. P. Ra, As. P. 

Salaries and Allowances 's -% 30.556 12 3 
Commission aot o% a 881 11 6 

- 30.038 F 
To GESERAL ExerenbDrrenre. 

Stationery =o = - 7io 13 O 
Fan and Light - - ne os 409 13° 9 
Telephone =A ae rs 242 2 6 
Taxes oa =< x 3,244 7 5 
Postage aie a ws 856 5 

Contingencies .. =. ons 1214 3 3 
Printing Circulars, ete. oP es $23 14 6 
ave Fee } aa Fe ais re Hh = 
Menials’ Cloth LI 4 06 


To Lrsrary AND COLLECTIONS. 


ia @ 
3.186 9 O- 
ss -_-. > + * <—— se. - by, 
~ - ‘ ’ 4 » . 
- =< » 1 . 52 ime *." 0 ai ; 
a “ b> ie a da 7 *s —_ , 
= . 
es 








Receipts and Disbursements. xeiii 
STATEMENT No. 1. 





of Bengal. | 1931. 
| Pi - Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account Pi 1,79,408 8 2 
By CasHu ReceErts,— 
Advertising siete =e aes 9,600 0 0 
intertee ‘on Investments +: hy er ‘ae “ " 
terest on Fixed Deposits — -* 7 Bs ll > 
Miscellaneous .. oP aes ts 600 12 6 
Government Allowance wd i 2,000 0 6 
Donation ae ae ete —6hllOhw oO 
Rent + a -, 9,300 0 0 








= 


Members’ Subseriy 
Com) 


Admission Fees e 
—Ahstition a Stembership Fees 4.5 















xciv Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 2. 


1931. Oriental Publication 


From a monthly crant made the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(ite. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit | 





Dr. me 
" Ra. As. Fe, Rs. As. ee 
To Balance from last Account “4p c= 1128 13 10- 
To Casn EXPENDITURE. : 
Printing a= = “ 9,428 14 O- 
Editing Sr “3 aid 1,l9l1 S$ 0 


10,620 6 0 
To Ei cai - obey Share in Gerieshl | 
, diture .. =. . -* . 3.000 0 o 


TOTAL 2. WES 14,749) 3.10 








: 








Receipts and Disbursements. xew 
ST 4TEMENT No. 2. 
Fund, No. 1, in Account with A.S.B. 1931. 


cation of € Jriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Re. 250), 


—— 


~<a = = ——— —EEEE ee EE 


Cry, 


By Casn KRecetrrs. . 

' Rs. Aa. P- Re. As. FP. 
Annual Grant Ste = = a5 9.000 0 O 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet = wi 5.749 3 10 

TOTAL eo 14.749 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 


Fund, No. 2, in Account with A.S.B. 193]. 


. 250 for the publicatiop of Arabic and Persian Works of 
Interest. 





Cy 


Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account sigs a. 1.323 6 2 
By Casa Recrrrtrs. 

Annual Grant for 1931-32 he * ke 3.000 0 Oo 








TOTAT o* | | 4,323 f a 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 
193]. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 


From an annual grant of Ra. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 
by the Society ;: and Re. 3,600 from the 





Dr. 


: To Casn Exrenpirore. 


P3 Rew As. iis 
Pension o" a se 120 
Printing $2 

Allowunce a 


: 8.947 9 0 
To | onate Share in General | 

Expen iture 4 _- >. *-* 2,000 Oo 0 
‘To Balance as per Balance Sheet < = 13,869 4 3 


TOTAL oe 24,516 13 3 
















ae ee 

~ oe : 
7 y ~ * Ne . 7 ’ ho. S “ ~ — 5 J ~ 4 Fis or oat ; ” - 
193] Arabic and Persian WV cri 
, } my as EP EEL OSS f 
= - > > est c = ge nat " — 2 ie, a 7 ee — lars 
a ‘ a 


From an annual grant of Re, 5,000 made by the Government of Inc 


‘STATEMENT No. 5. | yee Sina 








Receipts and Disbursements. xevib 
STATEMENT No. 4. 
Account, in Account with A SB. 1937. 







for the publication of the Cat 


e of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
sare Government for Research 


ork, 


a com - 


i Ge ae 
| Re. As. P. Rs. As, P. 
aa AY 18,016 13 & 





By Balance from last Account 


By Casn Recerrers. 


Annual Grant for Research Work, 1931-32 3.600 o oOo 
** °° ** Cataloguing, 1931-32 3,200 o oO 





6.8) © 8 & 





Tora se” aa 24,816 12 3 











2. 


xevill Proceedings AWS.B. for 1931. 
_ 
STATEMENT No. 6. 
1931. Barclay Memorial 


From a sum of Re. 500 odd given in 1896 by the Su 
= encouragement of Me dical cal 











Dr. 
To Casn ExrEenDITURE. . 
Ra. As. P. Rea. As. P. 
Purchase of Investments .. a : 62... 6. 4 


To Depreciation of Investments rovalued 
on 31-12-31 .. ete =F 75 165 4 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 
Re. 400, 34° G.P.N., 1554-55 











2+ 100, *. * 1900-01 1 
* 100, Fe a 1865 - aoe : ° 
PBR ee lated Cash = ee ae 52 8 4 
* = re = = 419 9 4 
+e ! ~ Bora. *-* = p 557 15 0 





~~ 


=e sr es. | 


/. ‘ e 








Receipts and Disbursements. 


STATEMENT No. 6. 


Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. | 


General, I.M.S., for = foundation of a medal for the 
and Biological Science 





“STATEMENT No. 7. __ Pee 
Account, in Account | with ASB. “i 


“with Re, 500 odd from the Pid 











as | — K Rea, As, PF; 
By Balance from last Account ea a 475 4 8 
. . 
| = * ~ 
By Casu Recerrrs. 
Totaceak realized for the year ov 20 4 O 
Purchase of Investments credited me cost ae ae 62 6 4 
Toran 557 15 O 
+. | 
53 , < 
= pS hs 
> —_ << ~ ire | 
et a '). 


1931. 


77 it oO : 
S311 16 G 








c Proceedings AS.B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 8. P 
193]. | Annandale Memorial Fund > 




















- 
From donations by subscription, * 
To Casa Exrenprrure. 4 
Res. As. Pr. Re. As. P. : 
Cost of a Medal $s a 128 12 oO 
Purchase of Investments -. - 623 14 Il 
752 10 t1 
pope De recitation of Teaversnente revalued | Hy 
-12-31 es -e -« 420 Ss 11 
To B Rs. 3,000 000, 33° ee mos & 
Rs. 1,000, 8 : % G-P.N. } AR lanier ; 
> Ye 26 12. 11 
: 2,070 11 1 
; Toran es 3,252 14 11 
Sen Br te 
y™ - if Lins Le p- Py 
STATEMENT No. 9. . he 
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Receipts and Disbursements. ci 
STATEMENT No. 8. 


Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1931. 
started in 1826. 








| Rs. As. P. Res, As. P. 
= By Balance from last Account a 5 ee eS 2.524 8 O 
By Casu Recerers. 


. 
xa Tutakeat -obliced: for ihe pear mn lot 8 O 
( Purchase of Investments credited at cost a 623 14 1k 


Tt 








Ae nS VERSE ede ee) BRED 14-11 


1931. 









Rs. As. P. 
7,001 10 & 


383.4 0 
623 14 Ll 








cil Proceedings AWS.B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 10. 


1931. Sir William Jones Memorial 
From a sum gifted for the purpose in 











Dr. 
To CasHn ExPrenDITURE. 
Re. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Cost of a Medal : <2 i8s6060 (U4 COO 
To Db iation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 .. 7 is 330 0 OO 
Te Walaioo as Balance Sheet— 
Rs. 3,000, 34% G ee =. 1,573 2 O 
Acc os 112'>3, 0 
1,685 4 O 
TorTaL ats 2.201 8 O 
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Receipts and Disbursements. cil 
STATEMENT No. 10. 


Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. ue 193]. 
1926, by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 





—Z a ~~ 
"+ —_— 
° a d a 
tJ £ “a @ 
Cr, Se spe rae 
e <= =e 
4 - * 5 5 


By Balance from last Account — Pet eer 2,097 1 0 
Interest realized for the year sis oF am 104 7 9 








civ Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 12. 
193]. Akbarnama Reprint 


From a sum set apart in L923 for 





: Dr. 





Rs. As. P. 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet Ka i 7,764 10 §& 
Tora. 3 7.764 10 8 





STATEMENT No. 13. 
193]. Building Fund 





From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Govecoment of India 





‘STATEMENT No. 14. 





y 





Receipts and Disbursements. cv 
STATEMENT No. 12. 


Account, in Account with AS.Bo 1931. 
the reprint of the Akbarnama in England. 











Re. As. P 
By Balance from last Account =" << 7.764 10 8 
Toray ve 7,764 10 8 

STATEMENT No. 1 a5 . } 
Account, iss Account wilh aeEe am %,-2 193]. 


towards the rebuilding of the Bosteny's promises, | and from the sale 
of the Society's land. 


= 2a 








By Balance from last Account 


{ a 
s * 





evi Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. 


STATEMENT No. 15. 


1931. Dr. Bruhl Memorial 
From a sum gifted for the purpose by 





Dr. 


To Casn Exrerprrure. 
Rea. As. P. Re. AS. Pr 





vestments revalued 


ae 7 6 0 
.* 277 8 0 








Receipts and Disbursements. ovii 
STATEMENT No. 15. 


Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. B57 & 
the Broihl Farewell Committees, 1020. 


ae 





~ 


34 10 O 





917 14 O 








| STATEMENT No. 16. et noes 






ae i Rood Account, in Account with AS. 
a % i . mS | 
rhe ee eee : 
ca Cee ; 
SSF peeiiiiens Mev ite, Re. As. P. 
iP Baliaoa trom last Fen 5 i 








By ‘Transfer from the se oe 





evili Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 18. 
1931. International Catalogue of Scien- 





~ 


Dr. 


To Casu Exrenprrure. 





Re. As. P. 

Salarics ye =< 50 0 0 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet ay e- 4,374 7 & 

TOTAL o 4,424 7 8 








STATEMENT No. 19. 


1931. Current Deposit Acco Chartered Bank of 


From a sum set aside to pay for the 
Dr. ' > Dek eer “a 








Rea. As: Pp. Rs. ‘As. PL iBets 











= 





E> Bw 


. | - : ve hb 
a . F — - 
1037 | | Provident Fund Ac ieee 
= . : we rrp AL 
Le the hal 





Pus 2 oe 4,272 o. 3 
S42 11-0) —- 
o 9 3 
85 4 3 
er ish t Sega Oe 


,. ©? a4 
+o og PY 
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Receipts and Disbursements. cix 


STATEMENT No. 18. 








. tifte Literature, in Account with A.S-.B. | 193]. 
Cr. » 

| Ra. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account on ee 4,424 7 8 





TOTAL ‘ele 4,424 7 8 








STATEMENT No. 1 












India, Australia and” , *hina, London. 1931. 


printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. nh ee 


- 


Sipe Printing Charges 
alas a Ley Balance as pee Balance Sheet 


STATEMENT No. 20. 


count, im POSS: 
Society and its Staff. 





Ra. As. P. 
6,372 12 90 





ox Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. © 
STATEMENT No. 21. 








193]. Advances 
Dr. 
Rea. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account a Ate 250 0 oOo 
To Casu Exrexprrcere. 
Advances ge é= re — 510 Oo 0 
ToTaLn sa 760 60. (OO 





Oe 


, 
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STATEMENT No. 21. 
| Account, in Account with A.S.B. | 1931. 





. Cr. 


By Balance as per Balance Sheet ee oo 760 





Toran sc 760 0 0 
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exii Proceedings AwS.B. for 1931. * 
STATEMENT No. 23. 








193]. Publication Fund 
From sale proceeds 
ah 


To Casm Exrexnprircre. 
Rs. Aas. P. Re. As. P. 





Printing ee 826 0 0 
To Proportionate Share| a5 General Pi kee 
To Penlinethons “of the A.S.B. ax 5,667 .1 3 
To Books returned, etc. wud res” 197 8 OO 

) 8.264 9 3 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet =. Ste 3,535 10 9 


iT, “é Spang ae oe pe A =e “seve? > 
{ “- ° 4 o +. 
a Oe ; i. ae = = ; 
1 Figuangueeie re ee) 
> ra ‘3 
at — a + ar., 
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*. Receipts and Disbursements. 
STATEMENT No. 23. 


















\ Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1931 
; of publications. 
Cr. : 
Re. As. P. Rs. As. P: 
By Balance from last Account es PE 6,156 6 9 
By Casn Recerers. 
Cash Sales of Publications .. + —.. ee 402 7 9 
By Prersonwat Account. 
Credit Sales of Publications, ete. ——- - 3,940 6 3 
i ores pore teed eee (tee 
: ‘ta tio rm" u OrUm «6 wo  ' 4 
EP Miscellaneous .. ; he —-487al. 0 
ae ; | — 6.667 i 3 
be. 2c : 
© Z oy : ; al © : ; 
~ By interet on Fixed Deposit, sess “ey. 847; 1k 20 
Pe | ’ By Exchange difference  .. o* cine! f 9 3 
a By Transfer of accumulated |} ; 


- “the Account of the Catalog 
- tifie Serial oon horms: 


| 








CxXiv Proceedings AWS. .B. for 1931. 
STATEMENT No. 25. 





1937. (2) Investment Account ay 
Dr. 
| Rae. As. P, 
To Balance from last Account .3 > 37,853 14 9 


Fixed Deposita aa os 2, 30,543 9 O 
Toran 29 68,397 7 9 














Receipts and Disbursements. cxv 
STATEMENT No. 25. | 
(Fixed Deposit with Central Bank of India). 193]. 





Cr. 
By Casn Recerers. 
Withdrawal of Deposits  -. o% ee 62,371 9 6 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet af et 6,025 14 3 





ToTar A 68,397 7 9 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 
1931]. (4) Investment 


Dr. 

















Ra. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account .. 2.03,738 11 O 
To Purchase of Investments for various Fund Accounts 
at cost .. ve ns = So 1,622 3 7 
Toran |. .- 2,085,360 14 7 
7 progres 
r, 
Face Bhat \ Valuation Deprocia- 
Value FUNDS. Rate & Decaorm ber, told rs tion on Slat 
Re. 7 Kis %o 10S), Vere ehuped dit peace ber, 
x ing the os a 
) ASIATIC SOCIETY OF | 
BENGAL. | Re. Alf. He. a.)h, Re. (ale. 


Peemanent’ HReannuvr. 


16,700 | Bi%, CF. Loan No 1455110 1842-48 
| CF. Loan No. 216811, Iss L 5S 





SH 

| 

BOO | Biers CF ‘iean Bart of No 2 Pa 

no Ste G. Loan Ne. (96715, 1806-07 al 
Tesronany Rearanve 

25,700 34%e S.. Tun £ Part of No. we 


11,400, 44% G. Loan, 1955-80 ee 
Pesstox Foxn. 
%200 Loan No. (2n516, 1870 tea 
aire @: Loam No. 24404, 1854-55... 
Baneray Memeomrat. Fousv. 
800. fo G. Loan Ne 170071, 1861-55 
100 G. nm N 1 te 
100 ie: oo No. Gouin, | 1 
am cs | 5 ee 
Te oc. Loan No. Sneek. I1S4-S5 
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Receipts and Disbursements. | CxVil 

STATEMENT No. 27. 
Account (Government Securities), 1931. 

. | Cr. | | 

RLS 3 Pain | Re. As, P. 
aes 1931 mares lagen *- 35,130 4 7 
By Diims ar fer Dali ahaa ee -- 1,70,230 10 Oo 
' Toran -- 2,05,360 14 7 
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STATEMENT No, 28. 















1931]. Cash 
For the year to 3lst 
Dr. 

To Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Balance from last Account .«. os + 2,562 11 8 
Asiatic Society of 33,706 9 
Oriental Publication a No.1 Account 9000 0 @O 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account 3.000 0 O 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account -. 6,800 0 0 
Arabic and Persian tant dg Fund 

Account ake 56,000 0 O 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account . 20 4 0 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account ye 77 11 #O 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account... 104 8S O 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 

Account ee 383 4 0 

William Jones Memorial Fund Account 104 7 O 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 1os¢ «4 6 (OO 
fe ciate AS eel tet NEN ge a ee oh eee, e —™*. 
Account Ss 104-8 > D2 40s > 
Dr. Brith) Memorial Fund Account ‘3¢ 10.10. : 
Account, Chartered Bank of Ye =e 7 ss 
rte gy bo po Spee al = 826 0 0 
Sa foun Fe nk Deposit cnet nt, Imperial pitches or 

sing | 510 0 0 

12 O° 
Tee 
| 9 re | 

S05 


t. 


a 


“@ 
o's j 


. s om as 


4°. Ggvernusent Treemity Bill Account = (57,064 





Receipts and Disbursements. cxix 
STATEMENT No. 28. 


Account. 193]. 
December, 1931. 


- 





Cr. 

By Ra As. P. Ra. Aa. P. 

Asiatic Sotiety of Bengal 51,214 14 

Oriental Publication Fund No. lL Account 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account 3,939 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account .. 8,947 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripta Fund 


ace Cra 





-- 80,543 


3 

0 

6 

0 

Account as ooo 0 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account ss 62 4 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account So 311 15 5 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account  .-. 752 10 11 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 

Account 623 14 11 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 186 4 O 

| Fund Account 6 Oo 

50 0 OU 

510 0 © 

* 2 ? 2 1,513 15 +e] 

Publication Fund. ~aiel 826 0 0 

9 oO 

ht 


BAY : 1,69,534 5 1 
Balance *“* “* “- Ss <2 10,251 5 7 
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STATEMENT No. 29. 
1931. Balance 


As at Slat 





LIABLLITIES. 


Rs. As. P.  #£Ke. As. P. 
Asiatic Society of is =< bent ee 10 il 


13,569 4 
1,248 10 





Account Ns eis ey - 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 1,685 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 1,464 
Ak , Reprint Account ee 7,764 











— 2,28,772. 15 11 
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STATEMENT No. 29, ra 3 
Sheet. nate” oo ae 1931, 


December, 1931, , se 





| : Re. Pee P.. Re. As. P. 
abana Publication Fund No. 1 Account 6,749 3 10 
Personal Account “= aa 4,789 6 9 


760 0 0 
11,298 10 
% 1,70,230 10 
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Abstract Proceedings Council, 1931. 


(Rule 48 f.) 
ANNUAL Meerina— 


Lettor from the Private Sec H.E. the Governor of Bengat 
intimating that His Excellency consented to preside over the 


Socicty’s Annual Meeting to be held. on the Ist Monday of February, 
1931. Record. 







No. 1. 26-11-31. 

Annual rt. Appreved. 

Nel . 26-1-31. 

Annual Meeti 1931. Arre ments approved. 

No, 20. = a = 26-1-31. 

Letter from the Private is Cicer to H.E. the Governor of — 
intimating acceptance by H.E. invitation to preside ower the 
Society's pees Meeting to be inelet in February, 1032. ross ; 

Ce -12-31. 


ARCHIVES — 


Memorandum regarding the atohiven of the Society. Work as 
outlined in the memorandum is to be consi important and 
ewe continued. — 

0. > 


at ee 28-9-31. 


BrevioTHeca INpIrca— 


Request from the Panjab Universit rmitted to roprint 
certain portion of an Arabic work by Ta bri datpublaked the Bibliotheca 
ae ae Grant. Usual acknowledgment pe inde. 

Oo. 3. 





27-4-31. 
Notice in the Catalogue of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., London, 
Regord for sale of almost complete set of the Bibliotheca Indica. 
me $7-7-31. 
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Report completion of Prof. Dr. W. Caland’s English translation of 
the Pancavimes Brahmana in the Bibliotheca Indica. Record. 
No. a}. 20-11-31. 


_ Letter of appreciation from Prof. Dr. W-. Caland regarding the 
issu6 Of Pancavimsa Brahmana. Record. 
No. 6. 30-11-31. 


Buii.orma— 


Finance Committee No. 4 (d) of 25-11-31. Building Repairs. Re- 
commendation: Building repairs to be taken in hand at once. Accept 
estimates from Martin & Co., question of partial or complete repair 
to Malthoid covering to be decided after receipt of advice from super- 
wisor. In the event of replacement of beams proving necessary, esti- 
mates to be called for, also estimates for any additional item suggested 
in the course of the work to be called for. Council order: Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 


Letter from Messrs. M. C. Bose & Brothers asking to be allowed 
to quote for repairs to the Society's buildings. No action. 
No. 28. 30-11-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 16-12-31. Society's contribution to 
the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate. Recommenda- 
tion: ‘That the new budget for 1932 include a sum of Rs. 2,000 
under this head, not to be spent on the current repairs. That the 
present repairs be paid for from Ks. 4,000 accumulated in the Building 
Repair Fund Account during 1930 and 1931 and that in view of the 
present exceptional financial condition the balance due be drawn from 
the balance standing to the credit of the Building FPund Account. 
Council order: Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 


Report progress Building Repairs. Keport noted. Unsafe rafters 
to be replac by steel girders wherever necessary. Total cost to be 
met from Rs. 4,000 standing to the credit of the Building Repair Fund 
Account, balance from the assets in the Building Fand Account, The 
1932 budget allowance of Rs. 2,000 for the Building Repair Fund 


not to be used for these payments. 
No. 3. . 23-12-31. 


Coims— 


Letter from the Director-General of Archwology in India concerning 
the Society’s Coin Cabinet. Reply approved. Cee Se 


No. 6. - 


CoMMITTERS— | 


Constitution of the Standing Committees of the Society for 1931-32. 
The Standing Committees, 1931-32, to be constituted as follows -— 





a5 
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Library Committee— 


President 

Treasurer ex-officio, 

(ien. Secretary 

Phil, Secretary. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Bio. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Sci. Secretary. 

Anthropological Secretary. 

Meclical Secrotury. 

Library Secretary. 

Sir C. C. Ghose. » 
Publication Committee— 

President 

Treasurer Ex-afficio. 

Gen. Secretary 

Phil. Secretary. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Bio. Secretary. 2 

Nat. Hist, Sci. Secretary, 

Tay SH le ey Secretary. 

Medical Secretary. 

Library Secretary. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 


No. 5. 23-2-31. 
CoxDOoLENcE— 
Notice of decense of Lt.-Col. Auguate Bonifacy. Send letter of 
condolence, and announce in next General Meeting. 
No. 2. 29.6-31. 


Death of Pt. Lakshman Shastri Dravid. Send letter of condolence 
and announce in next General Meeting. 
No. 3 29-6-31. 


Report death of two relations of the Society and local press notices 


relating thereto. Record, with an expression of the Council's regrets. 
No. 8. 30-L1-31. 


Letter from Lt.-Col. R. B.S. Sewell regarding the death of Mre. Sewell. 


Record, with an expression of the Council's regrets. 
No, 9. 30-11-31. 


Report death of MM. Haraprasad Shastri (Circular No. 107), and 
press notices regarding it. Unanimously resolved : 

That the Council places on record its love and respect for the late 
Mahamahopadhaya Flava raprasad Shastri, its sense of irreparable loss 
to the scholarly world in general and the Asiatie Sc ietvy of Bengal 
nm Beppe caused by his departure, and its heartfelt condolences 
with the family of the deceased scholar in their bereavement ; 
That « copy of this resolution be forwarded to the family ; 
That the next General Meetin, of the Society be devoted to the 


commemoration of the t liar ; 
And that the Council do consider what suitable steps may be taken 
do look up the precedents 


to perpetuate his memory. 
Also resolved that the General 
sare bers instituted by the 
tee to be suggested 


to at 
of steps to inatitute 
. H. P. Shastri. 
30-11-31. 
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CONGRATULATIONS AND THrANKS— 


Letter of thanks from the Presiclent, Royal Society of Tropical 


Medicine and Hyriene for th hep eae : : 
Patrick Manson ye eee 4g oN rac se donation for the proposed 
2k me 26-11-31. 


_ Letter of thanks from the 1 , S08 : . 
Record. e i8th Indian Science Congress, Nagpur. 


No. 3. 26-1-31. 


Presentation to the Society of a copy of Memoirs, Indian Medical 
Research, by its author, Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. The Council's thanks 
to be conveyed to Lt.-Col. Knowles, and the Council's congratulations 
to the author. 

No. 5- 26-1-31. 


The President expressed his thanks to the outgoing members of 
Council for their services rendered to the Society and for their valued 
ih ec of himself as President and Chairman of the meetings of 

ouneil. 

- No. 23. 26-1-31. 


Signature signifying acceptance of the election to Council by the 
sate ka Members. Record. Vote of thanks to be sent to the outgoing 
members. 


No. 1. 23-2-31. 
Letter of thanks from Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi for his election 

as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. ~~ 
No. I. 30-3-31. 


Letter of thanks from Sir C. V. Raman for the congratulations 
addressed to him by the Societv. Record. 
No. _ = 30-3-31, 


Letter of thanks from Messrs. B. De and A. W. Young for the vote 
of thanks addressed to them by the Council for the services rendered 
by them as members of Council, Record. 

No. 3. 2 30-3-31. 


Letter of thanks from Col. Chopra for his election as an Ordinary 
Fellow of the Society. Record. 
No. 4. 30-3-31. 


Presentation to the Society by Mr. James Insch of the New English 
Dictionary, twelve volumes. On proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose a hearty 
vote of thanks to be communicated to the generous donor, 


No. 14. 30-3-31. 
Letter of thanks from Mr. James Insch. Record. 
No. | $% 27-44-31. 


Letter of thanks from the Indian Historical Records Commission 


for the loan of exhibits by the Society. Record. 
No. 3. 27-4-31. 


Congratulatory letter to MM. H. P. Shastri from Lord Lytton in 
connection with the issue of the Sixth Volume of Catalogue of the : 
Society’s Sanskrit Manuscripts. Record. . 

No. 4. o 209-6-31. J 

Presentation of a MS. copy of the Arabic Version of Euclid by 


Mr. James Insch. Cordial thanks to the donor. 
No. 14. | my G-a3- 
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Keport regarding presentation of the Society at the forthcoming 
contenary celebration of the Britiah Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. Record. The Council's thanks to be conveyed 
to the Members of the Committee. s 

No. 2. ‘27-77-31. 


Letter of thanks from Dr. S. W. Kemp for the award to him of the 
Barclay Memorial Medal. Record. 
No. 2. 41-58-31. 


Letter from the Consul-General for the Netherlands at Calcutta 
thanking the Society on behalf of the Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies for the help and assistance given to Prof. Van Kan. 
Record, 

No. 3. $1-58-31. 


Letter from Dr. Brahmachari regarding his discovery of the omission 
of an early President of the Society in the Society's succession list of 
Presidents. Record with thanks. 

No. 2. 28-09-31. 


Letter of thanks to the Society from the President of the British 
fet tpraeepie for the Advancement of Science, London. Record. 
¥O. 2. 30-LL-31. 


Report of completion of Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain’s edition of the 
Persian text of the Ma‘asir-i-Rahimi in the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
ata, congratulations to be comveyed to Dr. Hidayat eee ; 

oO. 4. 30-L1-31. 


Letters from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering to the Society # series 
ef photographic reproductions of the ‘Society's past Presidents. 
Proposed by Sir C, C. Ghose and unanimously resolved that the gift 
be aocestad’ ; that the Council’s grateful thanks be conveyed to the 
donor, and that the photographs be suitably hung in the Society's 
building after consultation with Mr. Perey Brown. 

No. 7. 30-Li-S1. 


Counci.— | 


Letter from the Hon'ble Mr. B. B. Ghose intimating acceptance 
of his candidature for Council Membership, 1931-32. Record with 
satisfaction. 

No. A. ao 26-11-31. 


Signature signifying acceptance of the election to Council by the 
Council Members. Record. Vote of thanks to be sent to the outgomg 
members. 

No. 1. 23-2-31. 


Absence of Col. Knowles, Medical Secretary. Leave of absence for 
six months. 


No. 16. 27-4-31. 
Vacaney Oouncil. Vacancy not to be filled up for the moment. 
No. 7. 27-4-31. 


Absence of Treasurer from Caleutta. Resolved: That the General 
Secretary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorized to officiate as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Society during the absence of the Honorary Tressurer, 
Mr. K. C. Mahindra, from Tuesday, the 26th May, 1931, until notitica- 


tion of the latter's return to Calentta and resumption of eee 31 





"he 7 
* “ . 


No. ®. , .< ' 
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Absence of the General Secretary from Calcutta. The General 
hata. to arrange absence on leave with the President or hix sub. 
SLitiitea., 
poe BS. 31-8-31. 


Absence of the President from India for urgent private reasons. 
On the proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose, seconded y Dr. Brahmachari, 
Unanimously resolved to express the Council's deep sympathy with 
Col. Sewell im the present circumstances, its great appreciation of his 
valuable services rendered to the Society during the term of office as 
President, and its hopes for his speedy réturn to India under happier 
conditions, Further resolved that during Col. Sewell’s absence for 
the remainder of the year, in application of Rule 47 the Society’s senior 
Vice-President do officiate for Col. Sewell. 

oss 31-8-31. 


Report President's departure from Calcutta on 21-9-31 on his way to 
Europe, the senior Vice-President’s officiating for him from that date. 
Record. 

No. j f 28-9-31. 


Fixing the date of next Council and Committee Meetings. No 
Council and Committee Meetings during October. The question of 


holding Council and Committee Meetings during the recess months a 
to be brought up in next Council meeting. 
No. Ss. 28-09-31. 


Fixing dates for the next (December) Council and Committee 
Meetings. The date to be provisionally tixed for the 2lst of December, 
but the General Secretary to decide finally in consultation with the 
President if public functions Iater on render this provisional date 
unsuitable. : 

No. 12. 30-11-31. 


The question of holding Council and Committee Meetings during 
the recess months, September and October. (Deferred from the Council 
Meet of 28-09-31.) Hold over. 

No. 14. 3O-1LL-31, 


Finance Committee No. 9 of 25-11-31. Absence of the Honorary 
rer from Calcutta for the next four months and his resignation 
of the office. HRecommendation : That in case the Honorary Treasurer's 
resi tion be accepted by the Council Mr. James Insch be appointed — 
in his stead as Honorary T urer to the Society for the remainder of 
the year. ™ Unanimously resolved to record the hearty thanks of the 
Committee to Mr. K. C. Mahindra for his valuable services rendered to — ; 
the Society as ite Honorary Treasurer together with the Committee's —_ 
best wishes for a happy holiday and safe return to India. Council 
order; Accept. . aes 
No. 17. | S0-11-31. 


x, Sp aaquerien of Brie TACROE REY. 
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President +" -» The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 
Vice-President -» Lt.-Col. BR. B.S. Sewell. 

‘* ee - -» Dr L. L. Fermor. 

‘* - o. : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 


2 AELAAOol Ri iinowles. 


‘* * * ; 
Goneral Secretary Mr. Johan van Manen. 


Treasurer on -« Mr. James Inach. 
Phil. Secretary -»« Mr. C. W. Gurner. 
Jt. Phil. Secretary Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 


Nat. Hist. Secretary ( Biolo-- Dr. Baini Prashad. 


zy). 
Nat. Hist. Seeretary (Phys. Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 


Science). 
Anthropological Secretary... Rov. P. O. Bodding. 
Medical Secretary -» Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 
Library Secretary -+ Dr. B. 8S. Guha, 
Member of Council -. &SirJ. C. Coyajec. 2 
* ‘ -» Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. | 
«* >? et Sir David Ezra. 
ve os - Mr. L. R. Fawcus. 
' ” -» Mr. Percy Brown. 


Resolved: That the General Secretary do print and circulate to 
the members of the Council the list of the Council as at present 
‘constituted, together with the new list placed before the meeting, and 
provided with a blank column for additional names; that those lists 
*hall be returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of 
issue. that a liat be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be 
placed before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 26. 30-11-31. 


The question of holding a Special Council Meeting in January, 1932. 
anc fixing the date thereof. Provisionally to be fixed for January 16th. 
No. 6. 23-12-31). 


Council nomination, 1031-32. The General Secretary reported that 
14 Council Members had returned the list of candidates ciroulated, 

y signed and unanimously approved with one singles additional 
suggestion. Resolved: That the list of names placed before the 
Council in the November Meeting be declared that of the Council 
candidates for election to next year’s Council and that it be ordered 
wpe issued to the Resident Members as prescribed in Rule 44. 

No. 14. 23-12-31. 


FELLOWs— 
Recommendations of the Meeting of Fellows, held on 5-1-31. Propose 


for olection in the Annual Meeting. 
No. tS. 26-1-31. 


Letter from Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, offering to resign his status as 
an Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Offer not to be accepted. Suitable 
lotter to be written in reply. : 

No. 13. 26-11-31. 


Letter of thanks from Col. Chopra for his election as an Ordinary 


Fellow of the Society. Reco 
No. 4. 30-35-31. 


Financr— | 
Letter, and reply thereto, from the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, in ree Bag we the three Gover aah t Grants for Oriental 
Publication Works. Reco ~aeeey 





« 56. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 21-1-31. Report by the Honorar 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a Fixed Deposit wit 
the Central Bank of India for Ks. 10,000 which matured on the LOth 
January, 1031, for a further period of six months, Recommendation : 


Approve. Council order: Accept. 
No. 14. 26-1-31. 


Finance Committea No. 3 (c) of 21-11-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of two Fixed Deposits with Central Bank of India Ltd., for 
Rs. 5,066-10-9 and Rs. 7,500 respectively which mature on the llth 
and I3th February, 1931. Recommendation: Treasurer to re-invest 
at his discretion. Council order: Accept. 

No. 14. 26-1-31. 


Letter from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering to continue defraying 
the expenses of the light refreshment to members of the Society before 
the Monthly General Meetings. Accept with thanks, 

No. 2. 23-2-31. 


Letter from Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., forwarding 
certified copies of the Society's balance sheet for 1930, together with a 
suggestion for the improvement in keeping the accounts of one of the 
statements. (Circular No. 22. 

Order: Record. Accept suggestion. 

No. 4. i SD ae 


Finance Committee No, 3 (a) of 18-2-31. Roport by the Treasurer, 
purchase of three months’ Treasury Bille for Re. 25,000 face value 
(1.5.C., Ke. 13,776-14-0—face value Ks. 14,000; A.S.B., Rs. 10,824- 
L1-0—-face value Ks. 11,000). Recommendation: Approve. Council 
erder: Accept. 

- 23-2-31. 


No. 7 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 25-3-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month with the Central Bank of 
India Ltd., Calcutta, for a fixed deposit for Rs, 10,215-6-9, with interest, 
for a further period of one month. Recommendation: Approve. 
Council order: Accept. 

No. 9. 30-3-31. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (2) of 22-4-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a fixed deposit with the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 10,328-12-3 for one month 
more. Recommendation: Approved. Councilorder: Accept, 

No. 6. 27-4-31-. 


Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-4-31. International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature. Recornmmondation: The Director to be written 
to for his assistance in providing data which will enable the Societ 
to ascertain ite liabilities. The Cashier to be charged with the tank 
of preparing a statement from the documents in the Society's office, 
as overtime work, for a bonus of Ra, 50 on satisfactory conclusion. 


Council order: Accept. 
No. 6. | 27-4-31. 


Finance Committee No. 3 of 20-5-31. Report by Honorary Treasurer 
of a fixed d t made during the month with the Central Bank of 
India Ltd., utte, for Re. 7,500 for « period of three months. 
Recommendation: Approve. Council order: Accept. . 

No. C 25-5-31, ; 


Finance Committee No. 4 of 20-65-31. Report by the Honor 
of the renewal during the month with the Central Bank of 
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India Ltd., Caleutta, of a fixed deposit for Re. 10,374-0-6 with interest 
— one month. Recommendation: Approve. Council order : 
Accept. 

No.4: 25.5-31. 


Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-5-31. Tnvestmente for minor funds. 
Recommendation: Invest the following amounts for various funds 
as specified. Barclay Memorial Fund, 34°, Govt. Paper face value 
Rs. 100. Servants’ Pension Fund, 34°, Govt. Paper face value Re. 500. 
Permanent Lib, Endowment Fund, 34%, Re. 1,000. Annandale Memorial 
Fund, 34°, Re. 1,000. Council order: Accept. 

No, 4. 25-5-31. 


Finance Committee No. 6 of 20-5-31. Further part payment out- 
standings Baptist Mission Preas. Recommendation: Authorize Hon. 
Treasurer to pay at his discretion during or after the month of June 
old outstanding debits to the Baptist Mission Press either in whole or 
in part as funds permit. Council order: Accept. 

No. 4. 25-65-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-6-31. Report payment Baptist 
Mission Press, Re. 9,702-6-9. Recommendation: Record. Council 
order: Accept. 


No. @. 29.6-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 22-7-31. Honorary Treasurer's 
report of the renewal during the month of a fixed deposit with the 
Central Bank of India for Ks. 10,455-1 for a period of three months. 
Bee encetion : Approved. Councilorder: Accept. 

No. 5: 27-77-31. 


Finance Committee No, 4 (2) of 22-7-31. Honorary Treasurer's report 
of a new fixed deposit made with the Central Bank of India for 
Ke. 12,000 for a period of two months. Recommendation: Approved. 
Council order: Accept. 

No. 5. 27-7-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 22-7-31. Statement of accounts 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature in account with 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommendation: That the Honorary 
Treasurer be requested kindly to report to next meeting of the Finance 
Committee if possible. Council order: Accept. 

No. 5. 27-77-31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-7-31. Express letter from the 
Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
dated 14-7-31, forwarding a questionnaire from the Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be 
requested to submit any suggestions to next Council. Council order : 
Accept. 

No. 6. 27-77-31. 





these as earl as possible to Government in the name and on behalf 
of the Cees of the Asiatic Society of Benga | 
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Copy of the reply and memoranda submitted to the Government 
oF India regarding the retrenchment of the Government Grant-in-aid 
to the Society. Approved. 

No. 5. 31-S8-31. 


fo Report by the Honorary Treasurer concerning the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. The thanks of the Council to be 
oxpressed’ to the Honorary Treasurer for his painstaking labours. 
The Director of the Catalogue to be replied to om the basis of the 


report on receipt of his next communication. 
No. 7. 4$1-8-31. 


Finance Committee No. 3 of 26-8-21. (a) Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a fixed deposit with the 
Central Bank of India Ltd... Calcutta, for Rs. 7.500 with accrued 
interest for a further period of three months. (6) Report by the 
Honorary Treasurer, of a fresh fixed deposit made with the Central 
Gank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs, 4,000 for a period of one month. 
(c) Report by the Honorary Treasurer of the purchase during the 
current month of a Government Treasury Bill for Rs. 25,000 jointly 
for account of the Society Rs. 11,000 and of the Indian Science 
Congress Ks. 14,000. (d) Report by the Honorary Treasurer of the 
purchase of Rs. 2,600 Face Value of 34°, G.P. Notes for various 
Fund Accounts of the Society. KRecomrnendation : Approve. 
Council order: Accept. 

No. @. * 31-58-31. 


Further correspondence with the Government of India, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, regarding retrenchment of the 
Societys Grant. Record and accept the suggestion of the Finance 
Committee of 23-9-31 that a further letter be addressed to the Govern- 


ment drawing attention to the aspect of commitments. 
No. 4d. 28-0-3 1 - 


Finance Cormmittee No. 3 (a) of 23-9-31, Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a fixed deposit with the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 12,000 with interest for 
a further period of one month. Recommendation: Approve. 


Council order: Accept. 
No. 10. 25-9-31, 


Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 23-9-31. Safe custody endorsement 
of G.P. Notes, to the Face Value of Ks. 2,600. Recommendation : 
That the following resolution be recommended to Council for adoption. 
* The Council authorizes the Saget pe galt Treasurer to formally endorse 
in favour of the Imperial Bank of India, Government and/or other 
Trustee Securities belonging to the Society and kept in safe custody 
of the Imperial Bank of India for the purpose of facilitating collection 
of interest... Council order: Accept, including the recommendation 
to authorize the Honorary Treasurer to endorse securities to the 
Im I Bank of India. 

o. 10, 28-9-31. 


Finance Committee No, 4 (a) of 25-11-31. Report by the Honorary 
Trensurer of the purchase of 3 months Government Treasury Bill for 
ommenda 


Re. 25,000 for the Society, during the month. Recc ation : 
Record. onal danse Accent 
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the Central Bank of India Ltd., Caleutta, for a period of one month. 
ae hae ae yee ge : Approve. Councilorder: Accept. Se 
No, L7. : . ~ = . 


Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 25-11-31. Staterment of receipt and 
expenditure of the Society for the ten months ending with S3lset October, 
L931, u& Compared to the budget estimate for the year. Recommenda- 
tion: Reeord. Council order: Accept. 

No. L7. 30-11-31. 


Finance Committee No. 7 of 25-11-31. Catalogue of scientific serial 
publications, Caloutta Fund. Recommendation: That the fund be 
closed and ite balance be transferred to the Publication Fund of the 
Society. Council Order: Accept. ~ 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 


Report progress Building Repairs. Report noted. Unsafe rafters 
to be replaced by steel girders wherever necessary. Total cost to be 
met from Rs. 4,000 standing to the eredit of the Building Repair 
Fund Account, balance from the asseta in the Building Fund Account. 
The 1932 Bucies allowance of Ra. 2,000 for the Building Repair Fund 
not to be used for these payments. 

No. 3. . 23-12-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 16-12-31. Societ 
to the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate onnrnen cla 
tion : That the new budget for 1932 include a sum of Re, 2,000 under 
this head, not to be spent on the current repairs. That the present 
repairs be paid for from Rs. 4,000 accumulated in the Building Repair 
Fund Account during 1930 and 1931 and that im view of the present 
exceptional financial condition the balance due be drawn from the 
balance standing to the credit of the Building Fund Account. Council 


‘2 contribution 






order: Accept. 


No. tf. 23-12-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 16-12-31. Society's contribution 
to the Staff Provident Fund Account of Rs. 655-5 for the year 1931, 
vide Pay Order dated December 31. Recommendation: Pay. Council 
order: Accept. | 

No. 9p. . 23-12-31. 


Finance Cammittes No. 4 (3) of 16-12-31. Staternent of subscriptions 
written off during the year 1931. Recommendation: Write off. 
Council order: Accept. 


Now De 23-12-31. 


4 (4) of 16-12-31. Increment of Salaries. 
That in view of the present exceptional financial 
do not include any increment in staff 
chs in present ataff salaries. Council 

a oa 23-12-31. 
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the Honorary Treasurer be authorized to make payments before the 
end of the financial year of outstanding dues evon if exceeding Rs. 100. 
No. 8. 23-12-31. 


furnircre— 


Finance Committees No, 4 of 23-90-31, Office Furniture. Recom- 
mondation: That the General Secretary be authorized to spend the 
available balance under this budget head on the purchase of folding 
chairs and office tables. Council order. Accept. 


No. 10. 28-.9-31. 


~Rranrs— 


Lotter, and reply thereto, from the Director of Public Inatruction, 
Bengal, in connection with the three Government Grants for Oriental 
Publication Works. Record. Reply approved. 

No. 9. 20-1-81. 


Copy of the reply and memoranda submitted to the Government 
of India regarding the retrenchment of the Government Grant-in- 
aid to the Society. Approved. 

Mio. Gb. 41-8-31. 


Letter from the Government of Bengal, Office of the Director of 
Public Instruction, regarding the anthropological and publication grants. 
The GeneraliSecretary to send a reply on behalf of the Council on the 
0 of previous replies to similar letters from the Government of 

nina. 


No. 16. 30-11-31. 


Further correspondence with the Government of India, Department 
of Edueation, Health and Lands, regarding retrenchment of the 
Society's Grant. Record and accept the suggestion of the Finance 
Committees of 23-9-31 that a further letter be acddressecl to the Covern- 
ment drawing attention to the aspect of commitments. 

No. 4. 28-00-31. 


Finance Committee No. 8S of 25-11-31. Letter from the Government 
of Bengal, Office of the Director of Public Instruction, dated 25-11-1931, 
enquiring into the possibility of the suspension or reduction of two 
grants to the Society of Ks. 3,600 and Ks, 2,000 annually. Recom- 
mendation: That the General Secretary draft a reply on the basis 
of a previous reply to the Government of India on « similar subject 
and to take into account the special circumstances under reference. 
Council order: Accept. 


No. 17. * $0-11-31, 


Letter from the Government of Bengal, Education Department, 
intimating reduction in the grants to the Society. Reeord. A deputa- 
tion consisting of President, Honorary Treasurer, and General Secretary 
if possible to arrange for an interview with the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal (Education) to attempt to obtain a reduction 
of the cut. 


No. 8. 23-12-31, 


Honorary Feci.ows— 


Proposal from the President for the election of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. Cordially approved. 
Resolved to recommend Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi for election under 
terms of Rule 13. , 
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Letter of thanks from Sir Jivanji Jamahedji Modi for his election as 
OF ORnLY, Fellow of the Societe. Record. an. 4'8) 
> 0, . ral = . 


Hoxrovrse— 


Members of the Society in the King Emperor's Birthday Honours 
et Record. 


No. 1. 20-06-31. 


INDIAN Sctence CONGRESS — 


a one of thanks from the 15th Indian Science Congress, Nagpur. 
eco 


No. 3: 26-1-31. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 18-2-31. rt the Treasurer, 
purchase of three months’ Treasury Bills for - 25,000 face value 
(1.85.C., Re. 13,776-14-0—face value Ra. 14,000; A.S.B., Re. 10,824- 
11-0—face value Ks. 11,000). Recommendation: Approve. Council 
order: Accept. 

No. 7. 23-23-31. 


Report reprint Proceedings of the Fifth Indian Science Congress. 
yy and sanction reprint of the Third Proceedings. 





No. & “ | 29-6-31-. 
| Decne issue of the Proceedings of the 18th Indian Science Congress. 
Record. : | 


No. 3. y 30-11-31. 
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Public Lectures, Winter Session, 1931-32. Invite Mr. R. Senior 
White. Leoture series to be arranged during next December and 


January. 
No. 4. 27-7-1. 
Proposed General Lecture by Dr. Magnus Hirselifeld. Approved. 
No. 3. 258-0-31. 


Public Lecture on Indian Music by Mrs. Baini Chatterji. Accept 
offer. General Secretary to arrange. 
No. 27. 30-1 L-ol. 


General Lectures. Resolved that. an offer, verbally made hy 
.» Mr. Ph. C. Visser, to give a lecture illustrated by lantern slides on “The 
unknown Karakorum mountains and Chinese Turkistan ' be gratefully 
accepted. 
No. 16, 23-12-31. 


Lisnany— 


Non-return of Books and Manuscripts taken on loan by certain 
mombers of the Society. In the firat instance the delinquent borrowers 
to be communicated with by telephone or registered letter (without 
nn age on envelope) with acknowledgment-of-receipt-form, Prout 5" 

YO. * ri_> — 


Recommendations of the Library Committee. Accept. Draft of 
an lettoregh wardne books outstanding, approved. were 
. * oe tad > 


Library Committee No. 3 of 29-6-31. Report presentation by the — 
Government of Siam of a copy of the new Siamese edition of the 
Tripitake and another Buddhist work. Recommendation: Letter of 
thanks to donor. Compal order: Accept. 

No. 1a. - 20-6-31. 


Library Committoe No. L of 29-6-31. Report concerning outstanding 
books. Recommendation > Drastic letter to be sent to defaulters. 
Council order: Accept. | 
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Mrrerixnco— 


The question of holding an Ordinary Monthly Meeting in January, 


she iee No meeting in January on account of repairs to the Society's 
nilding. 


No. 12. 23-12-31, 


Menanrrsnie— 


List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 


Vac under Rules 22 and 37. Several names were put up. Apply 
ules. 


No. 18 (1). 26-11-31. 


Removal of names under Rules 37 and 38. 10 names were put up. 
Remove and announce in General Meeting. 
No. Ll. 23-2-31. 


Non-return of Books and Manuseripts taken on loan by certain 
members of the Society. In the first instance the delinquent borrowers 
to be communicated with by telephone or registered letter (without 
ie aA on envelope) with acknowledgment-of-receipt-form. ania 


Finance Committee No. 3 (1) of 22-4-31. List of members in arrears 
of subscription for four or more quartera. Recommendation: Apply 
rules, with the exception of the cases of Mesars. Jenkins, P. N. Tagore 
and such others as the General Seorctary may select to whom personal 
letters should be written in the first instance. Council order: Accept. 
Peete letter to Members in arreara with aubacriptions ait ; 

o,. 6. 7-4-31. 


Removal of names under Rule 40. 6 names put up. Apply Rules 
and announce. Soe 


“No. 10. a 27-4-31. 


ee ) 
List of members in arrears with su . fiona :—List No. 1:—18 
names; List No. 2:—6 names; List No. 3:—11 names. Accept 
recommendation Finance Commnittee. 
" Wo. ils. 27-4-31. 


‘Library Committee No. 1 of 29-6-31. ‘Report con concerning outstanding 
books. Recommendation: Drastic letter to a sent to defaulters. 
Council order = Accept. 

No. Ee 29.6- 31. 


_ List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
“Yor eight :—List No. 1:—26 names. List of members who are in arrears 
or Noo. or more LL i :—List No. aes names. ON. Fb gees 


_ Report of the death of eet of here ae members of the Socicty- 
; ar = Soe * (’ 
31-S-31. 
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Mernaonran Mrepare— 


Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-5-31. Investments for minor funds. 
Recommendation ; Invest the following amounts for various funds 
as specified. Barclay Memorial Fund 34°, Govt. Paper face value 
Rs. Loo, Servants’ Pension Fund 34°, Govt. Paper Face Value Rs. 500, 
Permanont Lib. Endowment Fund 44°), Ke. 1.000, Annandale Memorial 
Puncd 33°, Rs. 1,000. Council order - Accept. 

No. 4. 25-5-31. 


Letter of thanks from Dr. S. W. KKemp for the award to him of the 


Barclay Memorial Mecdal. Record. 
No. 2. $1-8-S31. 


Framing of Regulations for the award of the Brihl Memorial Medal. 
Proposed Regulations : Regulations regarding the award of the Paul 
iti Brihl Memorial Medal. (See under Runes anp RErGULA- 
TIONS. 

Order: Accept regulations as proposed. The usual preamble to 
be added. Arrangements for the making of the die approved. 

No. 6. 28-09-31. 


Appointment of Advisory Boards for :—(a) Barclay Memorial Medal, 
(4) Paul Johannes Brahl Memorial Medal. The President and the 
General Secretary together with the ex-officio members prescribed by 
the Regulations to constitute the Boards with power to co-opt further 


members. 
No. 14. 28-09-31. 


Matters relating to the * Paul Johannes Grihl Memorial’ Medal. 


Refer to Sir C. C. Ghose for favour of an opinion. 
No. 7. 23-12-31. 


MisceELLASEOUS— 
Reply from the Government of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, to the memorial sent by the Society for a grant- 
in-sid on behalf of Mrs. Stan Harding. Record. Copy to be forwarded 


to Mrs. Stan Harding. 
No. &. 26-1-31. 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Education 
Department, asking for Mr. [vanow's record for transmission to Nizam’s 
Government. <A reply to be sent as follows :— 

(1) Mr. [vanow’s record of work performed to be given. 

(2) Statement that acaderical qualifications and xeal have boen 
fully satisfactory. 

(3) Staternent that the Society has found him an extremely 
difficult man to deal with. 

(4) Statement that, if further information be required it may be 


applied for direct from the Soocicty. 
No. ig. 30-38-81. 


Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-4-31. 
Scientifie Literature. Recommenda 










t or : Accept. 
No. 6,— | ee 
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Finance Comumnittee Neo. 4 (4) of 22-77-31. Statement of accounts of 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature im account with 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommendation : That the Honorary 
Treasurer be requested kindly to report to next meeting of the Finance 
Sone if possible. Council order: Accept. piers 

vO. . 74 -< - 


Finance Committee No. & of 22-7-31. Express letter from the 
Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
clatecdl 14-77-31, forwarding a questionnaire from the Ketrenchment 
Advisory Committee. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be 
pp tanaodoe to submit any suggestions to next Council Council order : 

ccept. 

No. 5. 27-77-31. 


Announcement by the Government of India regarding the proposed 
retrenchment to be effected in the Scientific and Educational Depart- 
ments. A Committee consisting of President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
to consider the matter and to take such action as may be judged desir- 
able and prove feasible. 

No: 10. 27-7-31. 


Letter from the Government of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, asking information concerning the Society's finances 
in connection with the Retrenchment Advisory Committee. Preliminary 
draft reply approved. A Committee consisting of President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer to prepare final documents and to forward these as 
early as possible to Government in the name and on behalf of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. Ba. 27-77-31. 


Letter concerning an appeal for funds for flood relief from Sir 
D. P. Sarbadhikari. No action. Sir D. P. Sarbadhikary to be written 
to conveying the decision. 

No. 6. 31-8-31. 


Report by the Honorary Treasurer concerning the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. The thanks of the Council to be 
expressed to the Honorary Treasurer for his painstaking labours. The 
Director of the Catalogue to be replied to on the basis of the report on 
receipt of his next communication, 

No. 7. 31-S-31. 
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Patrroxns— 


Patronship of Lord Willingdon, the new Vicero | | 
Lo » th y-. General Secrota 
to acdress the Private Secretary in the usual terms conveying the 


Socicty’s request to H.E. to accept the Office of Patron to the Society. 
No. 1a). 25-65-31. 


Letter from the Military Secretary to H.E, the Viceroy i 
} vy Seer : BE, t ¥ intimating 
Seats by H.E. of the Patronship of the Society. Record, 
Pa 31-S8-31. 


Report of the General Secretary's interview with H.E. the Viceroy. 
Record. 


No. 2. 23-12-31. 
PRESENTATIONS — 


Presentation to the Society of a va of Memoirs, Indian Medical 
Research, by its author, Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. The Council’s thanks 
to be conveyed to Lt.-Col. Knowles, and the Council's congratulations 
to the author. 

No. 5; 26-1-31. 


Presentation to the Society by Mr. James Insch of the New English 
Dictionary, twelve volumes. On proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose a hearty 
vote of thanks to be communicated to the generous donor. 

No. 14. o 30-83-31. 


Library Committee No. 3 of 29-6-31. Report presentation by the 
Government of Siam of a copy of the new Siamese edition of the 
Tripitekea and another Buddhist work. Recommendation: Letter of 
thanks to donor. Council order: Accept. | 

No. 10. 29-06-31. 


Report regarding presentation of the Society at the forthcoming 
centenary celebration of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. Record. The Council's thanks to be conveyed 
to the Members of the Committee. 

No. 2. 27-7-31. 

Letters from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering to the Society a series — 
of photographic reproductions of the ; ‘residents. 
Proposed Sir C. C. Ghose and unanim 
be accep ; that the Council's = aks 





donor, and that the photo be s 
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Letter from Mr. Harit Krishna Deb suggesting that the Society 
should undertake the publication of the Garga-Sambhita and intimating 
his Pe share Sr to undertake the task of editing at once. Circulate 
to Council. 


No. 31. : 30-11-31. 


Letter from Mr. L. Bogdanov enquiring whether the Society is 
*willing to publish his critical edition and English translation of the 
sha arin the Mirsdd of Razi. Circulate to Council. ead 

TO. - s0- = = 


Provipest Fuxp— 


Finance Committee No. 4 of 22-4-31. Petition from Maulavi Shah 
Moinuddin Ahmad (18 years” service) for a loan of Hs. 600 from the 
Provident Fund to enable him to meet expenses connected with the 
marriage of his only unmarried daughter. Recommendation: Grant 
loan from the Provident Fund to an amount of Rs. 360 at an interest 
of @ 4%. Balance of Rs. 240 to be granted as a loan from the funds 
of the Society, free of interest, against security of the borrower's share 
in the Provident Fund. Payment by monthly instalments of Ra. 20. 
Council order : Accept. : 

No. 6. 27-4-31. 


Finance Committee No. 5 of 25-11-31. Application from S. K. Roy, 
for a loan of Rs. 150 from the Society’s Provident Fund. Recom- 
mendation: Grant. Council order: Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 16-12-31. Society's contribution to 
the Staff Provident Fund Account of Rs. 655-5 for the year 1931, 
vide Pay Order, dated Dec. 31. Recommendation: Pay. Council 
order : Accept. 


No. 9. 23-12-31. 


JRErRESENTATION— 


Representation Centenary Meeting British Association for the 
ae a te a of Science. Arrangements approved. 
oO. s. 27 = a 3 1 - 


Invitation to send delegates to represent the Society from the All- 
India Hindi Literary Conference, Calcutta, May, 1931. General 
Secretary to write a suitable reply. | 


No. ) 25-5-31. 
a 
Requests ‘Ts— i. :; . 
if sRuer iene from the Mining and Geological Institute of India for the 
bi o ie Society's Hall for their Annual Meeting. aah ~ 
| avo. D. | / 2¢6-1-31. 


e Fl 





free supply of a 
. Official request to 
the free supply of ma 
A proper cabinet to 


_* | 26-1-31. 


at rmitted to re t 
A im the Biblio 
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tir iecms © 9728-82. 
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exlii Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931, 


7 Request for the use of the Society's Hall by the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India. Action approved, 
No. 6. 20-06-31, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS — 


Framing of Regulations for the award of the Gribkhl Memorial Medal, 
Proposed Regulations: Regulations regarding the award of the Paul 
Johannes Brahl Momorial Medal. 

The following are the regulations for the award of the medal :— 


(1) The medal shall be awarded overy three years at the Ordinary 
Annual Meeting of the Asintic Society of Bengal, in February. 

(=) The medal shall be bestowed on a person who, in the opinion 
of the Council, has made conspicuously important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of Asiatic Botany. 

(3) The Council shall, at a meeting preceding the Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board consisting 
of not less than three members. 

(4) The Advisory Board shall be termed ‘The Paul Johannes 
Grohl Memorial Medal Advisory Board’ and shall inelude 
the Biological Seeretary. The Board shall appoint «a 
Chairman from amongst its members who shall have a 
casting vote (in addition to his own vote) in the event of 
the number of votes being equally divided. 

(5) The General Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory 
Board on the first convenient date subsequent to the first 
Monday of December, at the same time requesting members 
to bring with them to the meeting detailed statementa of - 
the work or attainments of such candidates as they may 4 
wish to propose. The General Secretary shall also place : 
before the Board for consideration detailed statements of the 
work or attainments of any other candidate submitted by 
any Fellow of the Society. The Board for the selection of 

. name to be submitted to the Council at ite December Meeting. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regulations 
it shall be within the competence of the Board to abstain 
from the selection of any name to be submitted for the year 
and to report accordingly to the Council, in which case, | 
presses the Council coneurs, the award for the year shall 


apse. 
Order: Accept regulations as pro . The usual preamble to- 
be added. Acupemnanta for the ahi Siac of the die approved, _ 
No. 6.  28-9-31. 
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Abstract Proceedings Council, 1931. exlili 


of the Society, free of interest, against security of the borrower's 
thare im the Provident Fund. Payment by monthly instalments of 
Ke. 20. Council order: Accept. 

No. 6. 27-4-31. 


Revision Staff. Services of N. K. Biswas, Assistant Library Clerk, 
and H. &. Banerjee, File Clerk, to be terminated with effect from the 
rie of April, with payment of one month's salary m lieu of Sie 

o. Lo, 27-4-S1. 


Finance Committee No. 7 of 20-5-31. Appointrnont Stenoyraphec. 
Recommendation: <A int «a stenographer on one month's trial at a 


maximom salary of 150. Ganeras: Secretary to report results to 
a, Couneil Mocting. Couneil order : Acoept. ont ay: 
YO. 4. -5- 


Letter from Mr. Ivanow to the Council dated Bombay, 19-5-31. 
Duplicate of letter No. 362 of 0-2-31 to be sent to Mr. Ivanow under 
registered cover. 

No. 8. 25-56-31. 


Finance Committee No. 6 of 25-11-31, Petition from Jamadar, 
Ujagir Chaube, for two months’ leave on full pay. Keceomunendation : 
That the request cannot be granted under the rules but that sick leave 
rules may be applied and that the applicant may, at the discretion of 
the General Secretary, have the benefit of h savings as acting 
arrangements have caused. Council order: Accept. | 

No. 17. SO-LL-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 16-12-31. Increment of Salaries. 
Recommendation: That in view of the present exceptional financial 
eondition the budget for 1932 do not include any increment in staff 
anlaries, but that no cut be made in present staff salaries. Council 
order: Accept, 








Noe. 9. 23-12-31. 
-Taxes— 
Letter from Col. Barwell Séetains ‘suggestions in connection 
with the Municipal taxation. Sir C. C. Ghose and Mr. K. C. De to be 


invited to use, conjointly with the President and General Secretary. 


their good offices to approach the Members of the Corporation con- 
wer mattors more or less informally in the first ere 
oO. . 30-3- e 


rt General Secretary enhancemen Municipal axial on ae 
Ne -l, Park Street. Record. Mr. 'B. ™3. Ghose to be 


date of inearing of the ease and to be supplied with facts of Ge cue 
No. 14. | 7-4-31. 


| ont taxes Hearding 1-1. Park Street. 
writing ; verbs pete £0. Me Ones. 
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PATRONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


1931 4 
1927 on 
1910-1916 


1916-1921 
1917-1922 
1921-1926 


1922-1927 
1926-10931 


* 


H.E. the Earl of Willingdon, 
G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.M.I.E., 
G.B.E., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 


P.C 

%.C.M.G., G.C.S.1., G.C. 

Marquess of Zetland, P I 
G.C.LE. 

Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.V.0., G.B.E. 

Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.1.E. 

Baron Irwin, of Kirby under Dale, 
G.M.S.1., G.M.I.E. 


( oxlivi ) 


ye 


‘Hon. Mr. B. hos ent from 20th St 
| Mr. Van Manen, absent from 27th October, 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF GOUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIGC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


URING THE YEAR 1931. 
Elections Annual Meeting. 





President. 


Lt.-Col, R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Se.D. (Cantab, ), 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.8.. F.A.S.B. 


Vice-Presidents. 


en rep aneee Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.8.B. 


> OR ada Esq.. O.B.E., D.Sc., A. R.S.M., F.G.8., M.Inst.M.M.. 


Sir KR. N. Mookerjee, K.C_1.E.. K.C.V.o. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq., C.LE., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer :-—K,. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). 
Philological Secretary :--Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.1.E., 
M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 
Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu'l "Ulama Mawlawi M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F_A.S.B. 
Biology :—S. L. Hora, Esq., D.Se. (Punjab), D.Se. 
Natural History (Edinburgh), F.R.S.E.. F.A.S.B. 
Secretaries. Physical Science:—W. A. Jenkins, Esq., D.Sc. 
(Sheffield), LE.S. 


eat Secretary :—The Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., F.A.S_B. 

Medical Secretary :—Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., LM.S.. F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary :-—B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 


Other Members of Council. 


The Hon'ble Mr. B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L 

Sir J.C. Coyajeo, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., 1.E.S. 
Jas. Insch, Esq. 

K. C. De, Esq., C_LE., B.A., LC.S. (retired). 

M. Mahfuz-ul Hag, Eeq., M.A. 








APPOINTMENTS, TRANSFERS, ETC., DURING THE YEAR 


Cal. Sewell, absent from India from 19th September, 1931 for the remainder 
of the year and Dr. Brahmachari officiated for him during his absence. 

Mr. Mahindra was absent from 26th May, 1931 and the General Secretary 
officiated for him during hia absence. 

Mr. Mahindra, resigned on 28th November, 1931 and was replaced by Mr. 
James Insech. » ‘ 
MM. H. P. Shastri died on 17th November, 1931. - 

Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose, resigned on 26th November, 1031. 
Col. Sewell, absent from 17th February, 1931 to 8th March, 193). 
Dr. Guha, absent for three months, January—March. 
Dr, Hora, absent from April for the remainder of the vear. 
Dr. Fermor, absent for four months, April-August, 
Prof. Haq, absent, from 25th April, 1931 to Ist July, 193) and lath 
October, 1931 to 20th November, 1931, _ | 
Col. Knowles, absent from 7th May, 1931 to 6th Novernber, 1931. 
Mr. K. C. De, absent from 20th April, 1931 to 18th December, 1931. 
Sir C. C. Ghose, absent from 18th + 1931 to Ist June, 1951. 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee, absent from 15th May, 1931 to 16th June, 1931. 
Dr, Jenkins, absent from July for the remainder of the year. 
Sir J. C. Coysjee, absent from 6th August, 1931 to 15th October, 1931. 
. Ghose, absent from 20th September, 1931 to lst November, 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


— 





President 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P-., 
sc.D. (Cantab.), F.L.8 , F.Z.S., 1.M.S., F.A.S.B 

L. L. Fermor, Esq... O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.GS., 
M.Inst.MM., F_A.S.B 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., KR.C.V.0O., Hon. F.A.S.B. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., LNCS., 
F.A.S.B. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer :-—Jas. Insch, Esq. 

Philological Secretary :-—C. W. Gurner, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.), 
L.Cls. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu’l ‘Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D... F.A.S.B 

Biology :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.Z.5., 
} F R.S.E., F.A.5.B. 
Physical Science:—W. A. Jenkins. Esq., 
D.Sc. (Sheffield), L.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary:—The Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., 
F.A.5S.B. 

Medical Secretary :—Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, - 

+) Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.5.B., 

Dibrary Secretary :—B.S. Guha, Eaq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 


Natural History 
Secretaries. 





Other Members of Council. 


Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt.. B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.S. 
M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Esq., M.A. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

L. R. Faweus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), L.C.5. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 


( exlviii ) 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
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R=Resident. N=Non-Resident. F=Foreign. A=Absent. L—Life. 


An Asterisk is prefixed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society 








Date of , 
Election. 
6-5-25 | R Abbasi, Monammap Amin, Maulavi, Assistant Superin- 
fendent. Hooghli Madrassah, Hooghli. 
5-4-22 RK | Abdul Ali, Asut Faiz MUHAMMAD, M.A., MLB.A.5,, F.R.S.L., 
¥.n.G.8., P.n.w.s. 3, Turner Street, Caloutta. 
7-3-27 KR Abdul Kadir, A. F. M., a.a. (ARLAHABAD), MAULVIE FAZzIL 
(PUNJAB), MADRASSAH PINAL (Catcorra), Professor, 
| Islamia College. Wellealey Street, Calcutta. 
2.11-25 ce Sehr PARAMANANDA, B.8C., Archa@olagical Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State. Baripada. 
2.3-2] BR |*Acton, HucHh WILLIAM, C.1.5., M.B.C.S., L.B.C.F., F.A.8.B., 
i Lt,-Cou., 1.6.8. School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 
7-12-25 N | Afzal, Svep Mowamap, Kuan Banapwur, Offg. Civil Sur- 
| gton, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon, 
Daltonganj. 
2-3-2] R <Agpharkar, SHANKAR PURUSHOTTAM. M.A., PH.D., ¥.L.5., 
| aS essor of Botany, University College af Science. 35, 
rye yaunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
7-4-30 WN Anois. Syvep Keauir,, Provincial Service (retired), Zafar 
a Manzil, Gava. 
6-6-17 WN Aiyangar, K. V. RANGASWAMI, Rao BAHADUR, M.A.. 
Director of Public Instruction, Travancore. Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 
6-12-26 | N | *Aiyangar, S. KeishsaswaMi, M.A., PHLD., M.B.A.S., FR. 
| HIST.S., F.A.5.B., Professor, University 5 Pre hates ** Sri- 
cao angela Bs ix Lats Brodies Road, Mylapore, 


te I On' BLE Mayor Nawas Mo 
gas TAs ace Hohn loti. Hoti, N.-W.F.P * 
6-5-29 R ar Caret EMANUEL VAX, Mana er, Java Bengal Line, 


ice-Consul for tha Natherlande: c/o Messra. Java mcg Sa 
p Line, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 
3-7-12 N Andrews, Eorerr Arruun, p.a. Tocklai Experimental! 
_Station, Cinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 
1-4-29 Rk Siege pom ean IK. M.,. B.A., Librarian, Imperial Library, 
eutta, 
 S-11-24 R “pycrpeaevice I , Kean Baxapun. 43, Beniapukur Road, 
Spe iepaphe v ai i, +f) a ee 
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Proceedings A.S.B. for 1931. 





Date of 
Election. 
44.17) N 
3-3-l4 | L 


l-11-26 KR 


1-3-26 | R 
2.4.24 | N 
5-11-24 | N 


7-3-27 N 
2-4-19 RK 


0-2-1858 i 


1-32-26  R 
1-7-29 WN 
1-3-05  R 
5-3-24 | R 
6-5-25 R 


1-11-26 WN 


7-12-21 FR 
$-8-31 N 


3-12-23 


7-5-2858 KR 
§-1-30 RR 
4-3-2090 KR 
3-12-24 | R 
RK 
Rr 
R 
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1-3-26 
2-1-28 
| 7-528 


es se 
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Awati, PP. R., p.a. (CANTAD.), D.r.c., LE.S.. Professor of 
Zoology. Royal Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 


KBMacotr, J., Boulevard Saint-Antoine, 61, Versailles, Seine- 
et-QOise, France. 

Bagchi, Peoropn CHANDRA, M.A., DE.-BS-LETTRES (PARIS), 
Member of the A.S. of Paria; Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. %, Rustomice Street, Ballycungce,. Calcutta, 

Bagnall, Joun Frepernich. Consulting Engineer. 6, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bahl, K. N., p.s0., p.vur, Professor of Zoology, Lucknow 
University Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

Baidil, A. MaxNan, Assistant Superintendent, Dormittery. 
Patna Coll Bankipur. 

Bake, A. A... Doctorandus Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 

Bal, SturexnpRra Natu, mM.sc.. F.t.s., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian AIuseum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta 

Banerjee, NARENDRA NATH, M.LP.O.E.E., A.M.LE., Divi- 
sional EXnqgineer, Telegraphs. 42/1, Ritchie Road, Bally- 
eunge, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Woosrsm Cuanpra, Colliery Proprietor and 
Merchant. 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Biysax Besar, M.sc. (ALL.), PH.D. (LOND.), 
F.P.S,, A.INST.®., Lecturer in charge of Department of 
Physics and Mathematice= Indian School of Mines, 
Ohanbad ; 

Banerji, Mocoratinonan. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Bannerjee, P. N., M.A. (CANTAB.), A.M.1.E., Bw.c.U., Civil 
Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 





| Baral, Goxunt Ceaawpra, Zemindar, Municipal Counctllor 


and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Barhut, THakur Ktsttonestxon J1, State Historian 
ef Patiala Govt. History and Research Department, 
Patiala. 

Barua, B. M., m.a., p.nitr., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 
Chandernagore, E.1. Ry. 

Barua, Tur Hon’ste Kanak Lan, Rat BAHADUR, B.L., 
President, Kamarupa Anusundhan Samiti, Mintster to the 
Government of Assam. Shillong, Assam. 

Barwell, N. F.. ut.-con. (Rerp.), M.c., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Caleutta (and) Aylmer- 
ton House, Aylmorton, Norfolk, England. 

Basak, Sanrar CHANDRA, M.A., D.L., Advocate, High Court. 
24, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

Bassewitz, CounytT, Conetul-General for Germany. 227-1, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Basu, Besoy K., M.A., B.L., Solicitor, High Court. 50, 
Goaltule Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
Basu, JaATINDRA Natn, Mo A., M.L.c., Solicitor. 14, Baloram 

Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, NaAnenpra Kuman, M.t.c., Advocate, High Court. 12, 
Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore. Calcutta. = 

Base, Nanenora Monon, oa., Professor of Physiology. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Basu, NaAnenpPRANATH, L.o.s., 


Cynaoology, Carmichael Medical College. 7, Raja Bagan 
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4-11-05 
1-2.22 
7-7-24 


9-6-22 
4-§-25 
6-4-31 
5-3-25 
1-38-23 
3-1-27 
6-12-22 
1-2-93 
3-7-12 
4-3-20 
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Berthoud, Grorecr Fecrx, 


’ 


Bhadra, Sarvenora NaTH, Rat BAHADUR, M.A., 


Basu, Sanar CHanpra, Advocate, 
Streot, Caloutta. 

Bazaz, Ranararn Kuemnags, Proprietor, Shri Venkatesh- 
war Press, Tth Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

Beatson-Bell, Rev. Stn Niononas Dopp, K.C.S.L, K.0.1.E. 
Edgeclisse, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Benthall, E. C., Merchant. 37. Ballygunoge Park, Cal- 
cutta. 

*Bentley, Caantes A., C.1.K., M.D., D.F.H., D.TieM. & H., 
F.A.S.B., Professor of Hygiene. University of Egypt, Cairo. 

Stock-broker 7, Hungerford 


Principal. 


143, Dhurrumtollah 


Street, Calcutta. 


Jagannath Intermediate College, Dacca. 


Bhagwant Rai, Monsar Rat, Sagpar, M.P.H.S., Retired 
District Judge, Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala, 

*Bhandarkar, Devaparra RAMEEKISHNA, M.A.. FH.D., 
F.4.5.B8. 395, Ballyxunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 


=Bhanot, Kaut Das, Late Superintendent, Foresta, Jubbal 


State, Mokandpur, Dt. Jullundur. 

Bhatia, M. L., s.se., Lecturer in Zoolagy. Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Lucknow. 

Bhatnagar, Jagmouan~ LA, aa., 
Randhir College, Kapurthala. 

Bhattacharjee, Nimarnan CHANDRA, 
Physiology, Presidency College. 
Ballygunge, Caleutta. 

Bhattacharjee, UmesH Cuanpra, mM.s., Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Bethune College. 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

GBhattacharji, Suis Nara, m.p. 80, Shambazar Street, 


Professor of History. 


M.A., Professor of 
1%, Hindusthan Road, 


Caloutta 

Bhattacharya, BGisvesvarn, 8.A., M.RAS., BOs. 16, 
Townshend Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
Bhattacharya, VipnusHeEKWARA, Panprr, Principal, 
Vidyabhavana. Visavabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 


Bhattacharyya, GrnoyvrosH, m.a., PH.p., General Editor, 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, and Librarian, Oriental Collec- 
tions, Baroda State. Baroda. 

Bhattacharyya, Sivarapa, m.p. School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

Bhattasali, Nauini1 Kawra, a.a., Curator, Dacca Museum. 
Ramna, Dacca. 

Bhose, JoTish CHANDER, M.A... B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court. 244A, Ray Bagan Street, Calcutta. 

Biswas, Coanu CHANDRA, M.A., B.L.. Advocate, High Court. 
568, Puddopukur Road, P.O. Elgin Road, Calcutta. 


Biswas, KRatipapa, M.A. Royal Botanic Gardena, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 
Bivar, Hucn Goprrey Srvarr, 1.0.s., District and 


Sessions Judge. Murshidabad. 
Blackett, Sin Basin Puintcorr, K.c.n., Finance Member, 
Government of India. Delhi. 


*“Bodding, Rev. P. O., aa (Creistr.), v.acs.n, Mohul- 
pahari, Santhel Parganas. | | 
Bomford, Trevor LAWRENCE, M.0., B.S.,  M.B.@.8., 


-L.R.C.P., LT.-con., .M.8. Civil Surgeon, Dacca. 
Boral, Anon Proxasnu, Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, 
Sikdarpara Street, Calcutta. 


eli 
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Election. 


3-7.18 | R 
6-5-25 KR 
6-3 -05 R 
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6-6-23  L | *Howard, A, c.1.£., M.A., F.A.S.B., Director, Institute o 
Plant Iladustry, and Agricultural Adviser to States in Centra 
India. Indore, C_TI. 
4-1-26 | BK Hubert, Orro, Chancellor to the German Consulate General. 
| 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
2-5-27 | F | Hiirlimann, Mantix, Dr. Par. Sihiberg, Zurich 2, 
| | Switzerland. 
6-6-23 | N | *Hutton, J. H., ©... 1.0.5., M.A., D.SC., F.A.S.B., Census 
| Commissioner of India. Chelmaford Club, New Delhi. 
7-2-27 | N Imam, Anc MOHAMMAD SyepD Hassan, Zemindar, Has- 
| nain Manzil, Gaya, E.I.R. 
1-2-11 | L |Insch, James. c/o Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Co., 101, 
, Clive Street, Caloutta. 

5-11-28 KR |Ishaque, Mo#amatap, M.a., 8.8¢C., M.R.AS., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University. 6, Hospital Street, P.O. Dhurrum- 
tollah, Caleutta. | 

4-3-29 N = Iyer, MANDAKOLATORE SUBRAHMANYA. 879, Nagarmaram 
Lane, East Gate, Fort, Tanjore. 
6-12-23 KR Jackson, P.S. 14, Olid Court House Street, Caleutta. 
6-6-27 | L. | Jain, BALDEODAS, Merchant and Banker. 21, Armenian 
Street, Calcutta. 
2-2-21 RR} Jain, Canore Lan, M.n.a.s. 25, Central Avenuc North, 
Calcutta. 
6-1-3230 WN | Jain, Nreatan Kumar. Devashrama, Arrah. 
6-8-2858 WN | Jaitly, P. L., Electrical Engineer, Merchant. 15, Canning 
Road, Allahabad. 
> 41-11-26 N Jameson, THomas GLANDFORD, MAJOR, M.C., 
i TAB.), oP pl inaapg 4 panel mak ia a ey 
4-11-29 R$ Jarvis, BEKT .- Conaul of ¢ ! 
| merica, %, Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 
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6-2-28 


1-2-26 


2-12-29 
8-12-24 
6-5-25 
2-38-26 
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6-56-25 
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1-3-26 | Ro 
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Jatia, Sim OxKkan Mouce, «t., o.n.e., Merchant. 


2, Kup- 
chand Roy Street, Calcutta. 


R | Jenkins, Wawrer ALLEN, D.sc. (SHEFFIELD), 1. B.5., M.L.C. 
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N. Le, Colliery 
‘& Co., Sharia, Manbhum. — 


United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Jones, THornton, Solicitor. ¢/o Meesrs. Morgan & Co., 
1, Hastings Street, Caleutta. 

Judah, N.J., 1.5.. on. B., F.n.c.s. 43, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


Mamaluddin Amman, 


SHAMS-UL-“ULAMA, M.A., 1 E.3., 
Ineapector of Schools, Chittagong Division. Chittagong. 
Kanjilal, M. N., at.a. (Car), tra. (Cawran.), Harrister- 
at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 


Kapur, Diwan Ram CHANDRA, Millowner and Banker. 
Diwan Baimokund Kapur Lane, Benares City. 

Kapur, SuHamriar, Import and Banking. 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

Kashyap, Ssaiv Ram, Rar BaHapuR, B.A., M.SC., LE.S., 
Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

Kazim Shirazi, Aca Monamuep. lI6A, Ahiripukur let 
Lane, Ballygunge, Caleutta, 

*Kemp, Srantey W.. B.a., D.5¢C.. F.a.5.m8. ** Discovery 
Expedition,’’ 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street. London, S.W-. 1. 

Kenny, Dick Enwarp Courtenay, Mason, t.a., Deputy 
Commissioner, Andamans. Port Blair, Andamans. 

Kewal, Gaxpa SINGH, PH. B.SC, 1.0.C.E£., F B.G.8. (LONDON), 
P.T.8., FIA SC. (LONDON). Post Box No. i, Abadan 
(Persian Gulf). 

Khambata, RK. B.. Min.c.s, -nocr., p.P.n., Director of 
Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac- 
tice, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camac 
Street, Calcutta 

Khan, Marion Ranwan, Landhoider and Service Holder. 
P.W. Lalmohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

Khan, Rezaurn RannuMan, M.A... B.t., Late Deputy Sheriff. 
Caleutta. 258, Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Khanna, VINAVEK Lat, M.R.A,S,, Merchant. i37D, Balaram 
Dey Street, GBeadon St. P.O., Caleutta, 

or, Mesere. Gouri Shanker 

Kihettry, Landholders, Bankers and Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 

patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 


A Kimura, R. (Ko-Shi), Principal, College Department of 
Rissho University. Oseki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 
R *Knowles, Rosert, M-n.c.s.. L.B.c.F., n.a. (CawTas.), 
¥.A.8.0., LT.-COL, t.m.s. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 
Ay] Rosati Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 
Ballygunge, Caleutta. 
N Paiox: Visaxne AES AIS, CarrTrain, F.R.c.P. (Epr.). 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 
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owrrg, (De.), Architect and En- 
inghee Road, Calcutta. 
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Election. 
4-11-29 | N | Kurup, Poxiarnara Causnonuenr Kaisuna, t.macre., Licentiate 
| of the College of Physicians and Surgeona of Bombay, 
Medical Officer. Taliparamba P.O., North Malabar (M.P.). 

7-3-23 | R | t.abey, Geornear THomas, m.c., Bengal Pilot Service. 

| United Service Club, Caleutta. 

1-4-25 | N Laden La, Sonam Wanoret, Sanpar Banapunr, 0.n-r., 

 ¥.R.G.s., Hony. A.D.C. toH.&. the Governor of Bengal, Chief 
. | @f Police, Lhassa, Tibet. ** Yangang Villa’, Darjeeling. 
$-6-25 N } Lal, Bups Beuant, Rat Saues, v.a., ru.p., Head Maater. 
| 48B, New Mandi, Muxzaffarnegar. 

6-3-89 L | *La Touche, Tnwowas Henry DiaGes, M.A., ¥.G.S., F.A.3.0. 

| | 230, Hilla Road, Cambridge, England. 

5-53-14 | R | Law, Bimaua CHARAN, M.A., B.L., FPH.D., ¥.R.HIST.S. 43, 

| Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-1) | R | Law, Narenpra Natu, M.A., B.l., F.2.8., PHD. 96, 

. Asherst Street, Calcutta. 

1-7-14 | Ri Law, Satya CaruRrN, M.A., B.L., PH.D., F.Z.5., M.B.O.U. 

| 60. Katine Bose Street, Calcutta. 

7-66-26 R |Lemmon, Kicuarp Dennis, AMerchant. 8, Waterloo 
Street, Calentta. 

3-5-11 R Lomax, C. E.,m.a. La Martiniére. Caloutta. 

1-56-31 R facors Willams, The Hoxw'’ste Mr. Juostice JonN, K.c., 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge, High Court. 24, Alipur Park 

| | Snuth, Caleutta. 

4-3-2090 RR _Lunan, A. G., Partner, Messrs. Bathgate & Co. 19, Old 

| Court House Street, Calcutta. 
5-7-26 WN | Lyne, Howarp WuILLIAM, t.c.5s- Khulna, E.B.R. 
| 

2-8-05 | *MicCay, Davip, Lt.-coL., 1.M.S., M.D., B.CH., HB.A.O., 
| M.1C.F., F.A.8.B. c/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 
. Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

1-3-26 | KR McKay, Joun Watwace, Delegate, Chilean Nitrate Com- 
mittee (Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

11-11-93 | L *Mactagan, Str Epwarp DoO0GLAs. E.0O.8.1., K.0.1.E., 
FAS.) 6 6188, West Hill, Putney, London, 5S.W. 15. 

6-1-2320 | R MtNair, Greorce Buran, Solicitor, Mesers. Morgan & Co. 

 §, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24' R | McPherson, James. c/o Mosses. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 

| 9, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-86-16 N Mahajan, Scrva Prasap. Murarpur, Gaya. ; 

3-3-20 | R Mahalanobis, P. C., mM.A., 8.8¢., te.s., Professor, Press- 
deney College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

5-12-06 | R Mahalanobis, Susopa CuHuanpnra, n.sc. (Epr.), F.R.5.E., 
1-6.8., Late Professor, Presidency College. P-45, New Park 
Street, Calcutta. , 

1-83-11 F | Mahtab, Sir Bisay CHanpD, K.c.s.1., L0.M., MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJA Bauapun or Burpwan. 06, Alipur Lane, Cal- 
eutta, 

4-2.30 | N | Mahtab, Upay Caawp, Maharaj Kumar of Burdwan. The 
Palace, Burdwan. 

6-2-24 | R Mahindra, K. C., s.a. (Cawras.). Messrs. Martin & Co., 
FFF Ba poe Row, Calcutta. 

7-77-30. BR 43 lavala, Jenancin J., 5b.com. (BrnainGgHam), Inew- 

Telok (Batteh Lacivces Wark, PAysteiah ond Surcecn Talk 

7-8-18 faitra, Jatinpra Narn, / cian Surgeon. O8/A, 

aos Beadon Street, Calcutta. ee re 
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2.8.26 | N Majumdar, Dateenpra Natu, o.a., Lecturer in Anthro- 
| | yPology. University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 
2-2-16 | R ajumdar, Narnenpxa Kumar, m.a., Professor, Calcutta 


























University. 18, Jhamapukur Lane, Mechuabazar, Calcutta. 

Majumdar, KamesH CHANDRA, M.A... PH.D., Professor, 
Dacca Ciniversity. Ramna, Dacca. 

Mallam, G. L., Carraix, Census Superintendent. Pesha- 

| war, N.-W.F.P. 

Mallik, S. N., oe., o.a., 5.0., Formerly Member, India 
Council, India Office, London. 2, Chandranath Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta, 

Mallik, Tne Howxw'naie Mn. Jvsrice SatTyvEexnpra CHANDRA, 
M.A., 1.C.3., Judge, High Court. 7-3, Burdwan Road, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

Mallya, BAwtTwat GANAPATIY, LM.4., F.1.¢.8.E., 10-4, Elgin 
Road. Calcutta. 


4-6-13 | 
L *Manen, JOHAN VAN, C.LE., F.A.9.B. 6, Ternple Chambers, 


5-56-30 
6-2-2858 


7-6-28 


4-11-29 
6-2-18 
5-41-01 


6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mann, Harortyp HART, D.sc., M.SC., F-Lc., F.1.8., Woburn 
es pharean Station, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
an 

Martin, M. F. C., Carr, e.e. Office of C.R.E., Waziris- 
tan District, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Martin, T. Lesnuie, mw.a. (CAs TaAs,.). 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

Matthal, Georce, M.a., Sc.D. (CANTAB.), F.B.S.E., F.L.S., 
¥.z.S., 1.&.8., Professor ef Zoology. Government College, 
Lahore. 

Matthias, Owes Gannrver, Managing Director, Messrs. 
Smith Stani«treet d& Co., Ld. Stanistreet House, 18, Convent 
Road, Entally, Calentta. 

N Maynard, Tuc Rey. Berreaams Martin (King’s College, 
London), Chaplain. Cawnpore, U.!I’. 

N Mehta, M. H., Managing Director, Af.7'. Lid. 15, Chow- 

N 


6-1-30 
5-3-24 
4-6-19 


5-65-50 


2-12-29 


2-1-25 
ringheo Place. Calcutta, 

Melhuish, Rosert Avetrne, COMMANDER, Rut.M., Sur- 
veyor-in-Charge, Marine Survey of India. c/o R.LM. 
Dockyard, Bombay. 

Mello, Froinano de, Cotonen, Director-General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor ef Parasitology. 
Nova Goa. 

*Middliemiss, CHarLes STEWART, 0.1.E., F.8.S., B.A., F.G.S.. 
¥.A.5.5. Aviemore, Crowborough, Sussex, England. 

*Milis, James Purtaerr, 1.0.5., mA. (OXON.), J.-F, F.A.S_B., 
Deputy Commissioner, Kohima. Naga Hill«, Assam. 

Paras tpi ABRAM, B.A., Dy. Director of Industrics, Cawn- 

re, U.P. 
ott J. C., m.a., pt... Retired Accountant-General, Bengal. 
, Abinash Mitter Lane, Caloutta. 

Mitra. JAmMixnt Mowaw, Rar Banapun, o.4., Registrar, 

‘Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 24, Ray Street, Bhawani-_ 
. Calcutta. Pa al, 
itra, Koman MANMATHA NATH. 34, Shampukur Street, 


12-1, Old Poat 
ALIN), M.m. (CAL.), ¥.8.0.5. (EDIN.). 
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| Mukerji, S.. ».4., ».t., Vakil and Zemindar. 


Mukherjee, Devarnosanna, M.A., B.L., Zemindar. 


Mitter, Tae How'’nee Sire B. L., xT., M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy’s Council New Delhi. 

NMitter, DWARKANATH, M.A., D.L., Judge, High Court. 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Hinmanyva Kumar, Landholder. 
Lane, Armherst Street P.O., Caleutta. 
Mitter, Kaacrenpna Nawn, o.a., Professor, Presidency Col- 

feye. 10, Dover Lane, Ballyguoge, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Kuoman Krisuna, Merchant and Landlord. 
Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

Miitter, se Hoxw'ste Sra Provasn Chanpra, KT., C-1.E., 
M.E.c,. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jan R. K., p.a. 4, Camac Street, Caloutta. 

Mohomed, Ismarn AnpDuLLAR, Merchant. 21, Armratolia 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Moledina, Monamep Hasmi4, 
30, Main Street, Camp Poons. 
MéGller, H. P., Merchant. 18,- Ballygunge Circular Road, 

Calcutta. roe 

Moloney, Wireman J., General Manager of Reuters for the 
Fast. clo 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calentta. 

Mookerjea, BHanaprr, Merchant. 48, Barrackpore Trank 
Road, P.O. Baranagore. 

Mookerjee, Apvpirya Nats, m.a., pa.p., Late Principal, 
Sanskrit College. 10/B, Mohun Lal Street, Shambazar, 
Calcutta. : 

Mookerjee, B. N., p.a. (Caxras.), Engineer. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcuttn. 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Caloutta. 

Mookerjee, Satisn Cranpra, Barrister-at-Law. 7, Baily- 
gunge Circular Road, Caleutta. 

*Mookerjec, Stn Ragyexnpra NATH, K.0.1.E., K-C.V-0., HON. 
F.A.s.B. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, SYTAmMa PRASAD, M.A., B.E., 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
North, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Sunopn CHannpra, Sitastr, M.A., Docteures- 


12, 


1, Jhamapukur 


14, 


Landlord and Merchant. 


Voakil, High Court, 
77. Russa Road 


*Lettres (Paris), Office of the Chief Auditor, N.W.R. 
Workshop Audit Branch, Moghalpura, Lahore. 
Mukerjee, Susi. Kustanr, F.n.c.s. (Eprn.), p.0o. (OXON), 


p.o.sm.s. (Lonp.), Ophthalmic Surgeon, Carmichael Medical 

College Haspitals. 1/1, Wood Street, Calcutta. w 

Mukerji, Maxmarua Narn, ™.A., B.U., Judge, High Court, 
8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

¢ fe Old Bally. 


ze Road, Calcutta. 
Muk arji, Isa~ Coannnra, Rai Bahadur, Tasimi Sardar 
and Retired Afember of Jaipur Council, Jaipur, Raj- 


utanm. 
Burd.- 
wan. 


Mukherjee, Harexpra Narn, u.sc., MB. (CAL), DLC. 
- (Lowp.). Medical Practitioner. 
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Bioohemical Department, 
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5-3-24  N 
5-3-24 | R 
43-29 R 
5-4-26 | R 
5-4-26 KR 
5-3-24  R 
1-11-26 ' R 
1-4-25 A 
7-5-28 N 
2.5-23 | A 
6-8-24  N 
2-4-28 R 
1-3-26 | R 

5-ll-24 OK 

3-12-24 | R 
1-3-26 | R 
3-5-98 | L 
2.7-24 | R 
2.9.2) N 

5-12-27 | R ! 
6-2-28 | R 
5-3-24 | R 
3-3-3530 | N 
7-11-27 | N | 
7-2-27 | R 
2.8-26 | R 
Bd 





Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 
Mukherjee, Jxanexpra NatrH, p.se. [ DON), F.C.S. 
(Loxpon), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society; Guru- 
wad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, , ee ae ky, == 
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*Mukhopadhyaya, Gint~pna Natu, PHISAGACHARYA, B.A., 
M.D., F.A.8.8. 1566, Haris Mukerjee Road (North), 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Pranmatr Kuman, m.a., Research Aasatat- 
ant, Caleutla University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta, 

Mukhopadhyaya, Tue Hom'’sie RAMAPRASAD, M.a.. B14. 
77, Russa Road North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Mullick, Kanrick Caunn. Koman, Director, Raja D. N. 
Mullick d& Sons, Lid Colootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Mullick, PuamatHa Natu, Rat Banapoun, Zemindar and 
Landholder. 120, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Murray, Evoexsse Frormrtax OLIPHANT, A.1.M.M., Mining 
Geologist and Engineer. Tatanagar, B.N. Ry. 

Murray, HowaAnpb, ©.L&., LT.-con., Inpian Any, Deputy 
Financial Adviser, Flashman's Hotel, Rawalpindi. 

Musa, Mumamaap, Mourvi, Kuan Banapun, st.a., Princi- 
pal, Chittayong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 

Muzammil-Ullah Khan, Moup., Hon'ste Nawaz, 
Sry BAHADUR, 0.8.e., Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, 


INahar, Poras Caanp, Rar Banapurnr, Solicitor. c/o 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Caleutta. 

Nampyal, HH. Mananrasa Sim Tasttr, x.0.1.8.,. Maharaja 
of Sikkim. Gangtok, Sikkim. 

Nandi, Manwarasa Sris CHanpma, M.A., M.bL.c., Zemindar. 
Kasimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. 

Narain, Hrrpe, M.A.. B.t., Professor of History, Morris 
College... Nagpur, C.P. 

Narasimham, Yecnunrt, M.A., Dewan, Virianagram Same- 
thanam. Vizianagram. 

Narayanaswami, V.,..a. Royal Botanical Garden, Sib- 
pur, Howrah. 

Neogi, PANCHANAN, M.A., PH.D., 1.8.5., Professor of Che- 
mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
Calcutta. 

Newman, Cart DAMIEN, M.B.%.S., D.T.w. & H., District 
Medical Officer, E.B.Ry. 1/1, Old Ballygunge Road, 
Calcutta. 

Newman, Ca#as. F., £.8.6.8., Micr Kutcha Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.I. 

Nyss, Ws. 6B. 8., Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
1758, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, 


Ohtani, Count Kozur San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Olpadvala, E.S. 1, Corporation Street, Caleutta. 
Oyevaar, J. J.. Wier-Conaul for the Netherlands. c/o The 
Java B al Line, B-1, Clive Buildings, Clive Street (Post 
Box No. 71), Calcutta. : 4 


Pande, Saiva Baxnnwan, Retired T'ahsildar and Zemindar. 
Raroaipatti, Mirzapur, UP. : 
Rd pets Ricwarp ‘RY, 10.8, late Scholar of St. John's 
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 Pruthi, Hem SInGH, M.Sc. 


Pugh, Lewis 


- 


Parry, Nevitnw Epwarp, 
Garo Hillis, Tura Garo Hills, Aasam. 

"Pascoe, Sr Epwte Hatt, er... ma... sc.p. (CANTAB.), 
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Taly 3. Beateon-Bell, Sir eeoaNS 4. Bhattacharji, B. 
Nicholas D. : 
Sept 12. De K. Cc Jam i. Shirreff, A. G. 
1896 Pre i Mar 3. Chakravarti, N. 
- > 7. ** S 3 * 
15 Jan. 8 Burn, Sir Richard paghtiteat toad an 50 
1897. April 7. Bentley, C. A. 
Dec. 1. Seth, M. J. on » singh, P. 
eS 5. Dods, W. K. ee as attachar)i, S. “ 
April 6. Tagore,SirPradyotC, | Aue: - Ce nar ae Sir J. F. ae 
May 4. Mookerjee, Sir KR. N. | : I Bruhl, P. : 
1900. ) * ee Gangoli, O. C. 
20 Dec. 5. Grieve, J. W. A. Nov. 3. Christophers, 8S. R. 
18H. 
1901 Mav 4. inkl as 5. 60 
. } | _ o> emp, S. W. 
- Mar. 6. eee = an Sept. 7. Gravely, F. H. 
** ’* oge - —_— 
June 56. Mann, H. H. 191k. 
Dec. 4. Ross, Sir Edward D. Fob. 1. Insch, J. 
f 1902. * “* Law, . + 6 fa “4 
25 Feb. 5. Shyam Lal. r +b. Mahtab, Sir Bijay 
July 2. Doxey, F. Chan . 65. 
( clxx ) ro 
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Lomax, C. E. 
Chatterjee, K. RK. 
Hosnain, M. H. 


July 5. Sewell, R. B. 8. 
70 £Nov. 1. Ahmed, K. 
1912. 
Jan. 10. Kazim Shirazi, A. M- 
May 1. Harley, A. H. 
June & Misra, C. 
July 3. Andrews, E. A. 
75 on» e. Bornford, "kr. ds. 
Sept. 4. Ghosh, T. 
“A » Singhi, B. 8S. 
1913. 
Mar. 5. Simonsen, J. L. 
April 2. Calder, C. C. 
50 June 4 Majumdar, RK. C. 
Nov. 5. Fox, C. 8. 
1914. 
Mar, 4. Bacot, J. 
April 1. Chaudhuri, G. D. 
July 1. Law, 8. C. 
$65 Aug 56. Law, B. C. 
1915. 
April 7. Ohtani, Count K. 
Aug. 4 Gurner, C. W. 
Sept. 1. Cleghorn, M. L. W. 
ss . Das-Gupta, H. C. 
80 Oct. 27. Chatterjee, Sir A, C. 
1916. 
Feb. 2. Majumdar, N. K. 
June 7. Mahajan, 5S. P. 
July 6. Sarkar, G. 
1917. 
Ap . Awati, P. R, 
95 jJune 6. Deb, H. KR. 
me: » Aiyangar, K. V. R. 
Aug. 1. Bhandarkar, D. R. 
1918. 
Feb. 6. Banerji, N. N. 
- i» Ghosh, E. N. } 
100 ~ ‘ys » Manen, Johan van 
ae TP ' ” Singh, B. M. 
2 Lis resaiateee 
7 3. + a! ¢ 52. 
22 ee ‘Sinha, BN : 
=" =" 105 L 8S. Basu, C. C. 


>. 
= es 
a 

. bw 


oe ie 







Maitra 





£5 “ 











Nov. 


Hermraj, EK. 


celxxi 


* 


Pascoe, Sir E. H. 











3. Mahalanobis, P. C. 
» Sundara Raj, B. 115 
7. Dute. K. K. 
5. Ghosh, S. N. 
2. Skinner, S. A. 
+» Suhrawardy, H. 
- Knowles, BR. 120 
» Roy-Chaudhuri, H.C, 
4. Dikshit, K. N. 
l. Chakladar, H. C. 
+. Chanda, R. 
» Chatterjee, N.C. 125 
1. Connor, Sir F. P. 
. Akbar Khan, M. 
1921. 
Jan. 5. Ray, J. 
Feb. 2. Jain, Chhote Lall 
** ** Mukerjee, R. 130 
. * Mookerjee, Ss. C. 
Mar. 2. Acton, H. W. 
» » Agharkar, 5. P. 
June iy Muzamilullah Khan, 
Mohammad 
Sept. 7. Ray, H.C. 135 
Nov. 2. Hora. 8. L. 
| ra 7. Barua, B. M. 
1922. 
Feb. . Bhattacharya, V.5 
- * Chopra, KR. N. 
. Raman, Sir Cc. Vv = 140 
April Abdul Ali, A. F- “M. 
~ » Bose, J. C. 
June 5. Bhattacharya, 5. P. 
Sept. 6. DasGupta, S. N. 
Nov. 1. Strickland-Anderson, 
Mrs 145 
Dec. 6, Blackett, Sir Basil P. 
i923. 
Mar. 7. Labey, G. T. 
Ronit St Monee! wt. P: 
or, - 
| _ Shebbeare, E. O. 150 











3) 7. 5 ; 
- om Barwell, N. KF. 
5 Bone P. Ss. 


Bhanot, K. D. 
“Howard, A. 

Hatton, ‘J . H. 
Biswas, K. P. 

_ Stow, Sir A. M. . 
Cho 


pra, B. N. 
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1924. Mar. 4. Deb, Kehitindra 
Feb. 6. Mahindra, K. C. April l. Perier, F. 220 
Mar. 5. Bane joe, P: N. oT +. Habbs, H 


es « Kanjilal M. N. = ». Mohomed, T. A. 























165 * « Mukerji, S. = .. Laden La, 8. W. 
*. ne Martin, T. Lk. *. e* Sidi - Ss. M. 
o » WMitter, Sir P. Cc os » sen, B.C. 226 
** + Mitter, Sir B. L. May 6 Abbasi, M. A. 
** ** Mitter, QD. N. | * ** Baral, q. Cc. 
170 - .. MePherson, J. c .. Bose, H. M. 
=* » Chatterji, M. M. | - . JIntia, Sir O. M-~ 
” » sSirear, N. N. | be » Khanna, V. L. 230 
»  «« Sirear, Sir N. R. | * . Koester, Hans 
April 2 Bahl, K. N. és » Rao, M.V. 
175 ne > Das, B. M. | ~ . Staub, Max. 
” er Ghose, K.. fr . Ukil, A. Cc. 
an . Judah, N. J. = . Wadia, D. N. 235 
UE .. Richards, F. J, ' June 3. Datta, 8S. K 
ve. Ye “aq. M. ** . Lal, B. EB. 
180 e. “+ Mitra, J. Cc. *. ** Musa, M. 
+. » Ghose, Sir C, C. | July 6. Bose, M. M. 
May 7. Rose, G. F. | Aug. 3. Chhibber, H. L, 240 
* . Bhattacharya. B. . ee .. Coyajee, Sir J. C. 
July 2. Ray, A. C. & .. Pruthi, H. 8. 
185 = . Browne, L. E. Nov. 2. 
oF ‘+ Mookerjee, 8s. P. = “* 
A f 245 
) * . -ETERUGE | 
190 ’ * ee Sharif, M. 
Dec. 7 Afzal, Ss. M. » 
. .* Narayanaswami, V. 
1926. 
_— Jan. 4  Brahmachari, I. B. 250 
es . Fleming, Andrew 


== . Gaffar, Abdul 








Mar. J. Kramrisch, Stella. 
LE er Bagnall, a. ¥F. 
April 5, Senior-White, R. 
en +» Ghose, B, C. 
Ze0 - » Parker, R. H. 
aa » Bhatia, M. L. 
o . Mitter, K. N. 
oe ss wones, T. 
* PT) Mitter. jee K. 
285 May 3. Bhagwant Rai. 
June 7. Lemmon, BR. D. 
July 5 Mukhopadhyaya, P. K 
se” oe Tyson, J. DD, 
*» «» Lyne, H. W. 
200 Aug. 2 Sohoni, V. V. 
ve oT Majumdar, bd. N. 
‘ » Mukherjee, J. N. 
oF “* Khettry, B. 
Nov. 1. Jameson, T. B. 
205 zs » Modi, J. R. KR. 
Pe » Weatcott, F. 
T oe Barhut, TS K. 
* ee Pugh, LL. Ps E. 
ve » Ramanujaswami, P. V. 
300 és o Mills, J. P. 
= . Galstaun, 8S. 
5 Chokhani, 8. 
es ee Bagchi, RP, Cc. 
Dec. 6. Brahmachari, B. B. 
305 se » Aiyangar, S. K. 
ve » Guha, 8. 
o° » Rau, A. 8S. 
” » Roy, A. RK. 
ve * Winfield, WW. W. 
1927. 
310 Jan. 3. Chakravarty, N. 
- » Bivar, H. G. 8. 
Feb. 7. Imarn, A. M. Ss. RH. 
oe .. Chatterjee. A. 
“ee La Ghosh, Js C: 
315 ‘> » Captain, D. M. 
: se » Mukherjee, H. N. 
Mar. 7. Hopkinson, A. J. 
* » Urquhart, W. 
S oF ** Bake, A. A. 
320 We * Rankin. Sir G. 
. er Sta ® M. 
7) ef Ward. Mea. D. 
ea . Ghosh, PN 









he 





June 


J uly 
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6. Jai, B. 
» Sinha, 8. P. 335 
4. Chatterjee, P. 


~» Chakravarti, C. 


** 
oe “s Vaneo, RK. L. 
Nov. 7. Turkatirtha, B. 
* on Mukherji, dD. 
- Pitzgerald, T. J. 
” » Brehrmachary, 5. C. 
Dec. 5. Namgyal, H.H. Sir 
Tashi 
ee » Dechhen, H.H. Kun- 
Zang 
ee » Chowdhury, C 
** ? Ghosh, K. 
‘? Mukerjee, 5. K. 
1928. 
Jan. 2 Basu, N. M. 
* ae de Mello, F., 
” eo Puri, I. M, 
ee "* W ata, rR. Cc. 
es . Chaube, KR. RK. 
- .. Mehta, M. H. 
Feb. 6. Sinha, 8. C. 
op » Kewal, G. &. é 
a » Ezra, Sir D. 
. Reneman, Nico 
A. ». Evana, F. L. 
Es . Mukerji, M. N. 
Pro * Rai, L. N. 
es . Williams, T. T 
os . Mallik, S. S- 
** » Shumeher, Sir Kaiser 
Mar. 5. Waight, H. G. 
ab . Plessen, Baron L. 
~ » Melhuish, R. A. 
oe . Gooptu, D. N. 
os » Das, Kedarnath 
Se » Hawes, G. L 
or ** Fullerton, G. M. 
es » Neogi, P. 
ee ** Biswas, Cc. Cc. 
TT . Eberl, Otto 
+ Soe. » H 
” ” ‘na de . K. 
o . Bhattacharjee. N. C. 
a + Kumar, K. K. 
** 


Chowdhury, Rai J. 
arris, L. E 


7. Chatterji, K. N 
= Chatterjea, Sir N. R. 


345 


370 


375 
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300 May ; Basu, N. May i. Sastri, Db. S. B. 





** » Ghosal, U. N. ae » Pawsoy, C. R. 
_ «> Meallik. S. C. | +» Sanyal, S. C, 
o. ». Basak, S. C. ~ ». Aken, C. FE. van 
* - Lord Sinha of Raipur ‘4 » Kapur, Dewan K. C. 450 
395 aa » Saha, M. N. June 3. Sen, P. C. 
June ¢. Bhadra, S. N July Ll. Dunn, J. A. 
oe « Hobart, R. C. - » Banerji, B. B. 
_ » Narasimbham, Y¥ Aug. & Sommerfeld, A. 
2» »  Bhattasali, N. K. Nov. 4 Berthoud, G. F. 455 
400 July 2. Tagore, R. M. < + Singh, J. 
* »  Reoerich, N. = s Mitra, M. N. 
oe » Das, P. RK. mt . Cotter, G. do P. 
ee » Hossain, Nawab Muah- Me » Campbell, G. R. 
arruf. as - Parry, N. E. 4650 
Aug. 6. Jaitly, P. L. ots . wvarvis, KR. Y. . 
405 = » Urchs, O. “e » Edwards, L. B. 
ie » Mitra, 3S. = » Siddiqi, M. Z. 
os »~ Ghuznavi, lL. S. K Nov. 4. Kurup, P. C. K. 
ee » Drummond, J. G, o- » Mallya, BR. G. 465 
es »» <s1eron, A. M. Dec. 2. Fisher, Bishop F, B. 
410 Nov. 5. Olpadwvala, E. 8S. mut » Khan, M. R, 
= » Bose Mullick, G. N. os » Fawcus, L. RFR. 
“ + Ishaque, M. es + Thomas, H. W. 
- » Choprha, G. | ay » Maynard, B. M, 470 
i= = . Statham, R.M. a ee Se SL oe 
4 ** + Reinhart, VW. 
~» « Kabman, A. S. M. L. se Rene aay ao 
an. . . > s 
pa ree 78 mT liar $3. 
nf ee) = wits, unt 
1928. e: | | x Douglas, R. 
Jan. 7. Basu, 8S. C, | * .. Hamilton, Sir D. M. 475 
as ~ Pillai, G. P | : . MeNair, G. B. 
te +» Campbell Forrester, | ee ". Martin, M. F.C. 
420 Mrs. Florence. : se — Chakraverti, S. Cc. 
she + Ghose, M. C. Feb. 3. Henderson, A. G. 
Feb. 4. Narain. Hirde ) x .. Mahtab, U. C. 480 
me » de Gasparin, Edith | “e . Korni, M. A. 
” Srimani, J. | a “s Pettigrew, Ww. 
425 * ee Jenkins, W. A | ~_ «* Chakravarti, M. N. 
+? «+ Dev, Raja RK. Mar. 3. Mukharji. I. c, 
Mar. 4 Titus, M. T. xR .. Ashton, H. 8. 485 
* » Iyer. M. 5. April 7, Pessein, J. F-. 
- + Travers, W. L a . Ahmad, S. K. 
430 ** Ad Goil, D. P ob a Swami, V. N. 
* s* Deb, e. eee May 5. Deo, Pr. CG. Bhanj 
os > wp Mitter, BK. | .  « Matthias, O. G. 490 
** ** De, J. cC =? TT Mallar, = > 
oe . Basu, B. K. uf ». Cooper, G. A. P. 
435 os » Lunan, A. G. June 2 Kenny, D. E. C. 
rs » Mullick, P, N be . Oyevaar, J. J. 
“* + Mitra, *< on July 7. Mahudavala, J. J. 495 
ee ° : 


je 4. Po . Ss. Ww. 
Aug. 4. Popper. 8, W; 


. 8. 
* * Aus m. G J. 












, . Ginwala, Sir P. - oo Rahman, 5. i 
; as Ms Sen-Gupta, N. C. + 45 Nowman, C. D. 
May Sharma, 5. Dec. 1. Roy, Kumar & 
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1941. 
Jan. 6, 
006 nee 


51S 
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= 
32s: 














LIFE MEMBERS. 


(Chronological,) 
Cc. S. Middlemiss 4- 5-10 S. W. Kemp (29 F.), 
(30 N.). l- 2-11 Jas. Insch ee R.) 
A. P. Pennell (88 F.). 7- 6-11 M. Hidayat Hosain 
T. H. D. La Touche Ae N.). 


B SS. Sewell 


arr N.). 
pre en: Ahmad 


J. 1 oe Simonsen 










Maclagan (94 FR.) 
QO. Bodding 
( 14 N.). 
G. P. Tate (23 N.). 
W. Vost (94 F.). 
Sir Nicholas dD. 


Beatson -Bell N 

(95 N.). ehan van on 
Sir BR. N. Moole a Praghed 29 BR.) 

(29 eee S. L. Hora (30 N.). 
J. W. A. Grieve A. Howard (30 N. d- 
7. Ph, Vogel (25 F.) isan | 
F. Doxey (28 R.). ; he ttacharya 
G HAH. ‘Tipper (27 N.). (24 N.)- ¥ 

. E. Stapleton . Davies 
DB soap 29 F.) Cabanon 28 F.). 

agers ya Heth sf Gamat Ca 

(28 N:-). Chow- 








tars). 


pee EB (27 Pee 








SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBER. 


BO COS ee ee 
Election. 





16-1-84 | A. H. Savor, Professor of Asesyriology, Queena College. Oxford, 
England. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


A SIE 3 SS en ee es ee ee 
.S Election | a 





7-12-10 |*H. Hosrenx, Hev.,s.z. St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 
1-2-22 {Prenre JOHANNS, Rev... 8.J., B.LITT. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Philosophy. St. Xavier's College, 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 
1-2-22 +tANANTAKRISHNA SASTRI, MANAMAHOPADHYAYA. 57/1, Sree- 
gopal Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 
6-2-24 | *W. Ivanow. c/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
Calcutta, 
6.2.24 *KRAMALAKRISHNA SMEITITIRNTHA, MAWAMAHOPAPHYAYA. Bhat- 
| para, 24-Parganas. 
1-2-26 Durcapas MUKHERJEE, M.A., Professor. 36, Ballygunge 
| Circular Road, Calcutta. 
2-65-27 CUN.:~ N. Vasu. Rat SAHEB. 20, Viavakosh Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. 
\ 2-12-20 Samat CHANDRA Roy, Kat BAHADUR, M.A., B.L. Church 
Road, Ranchi. 





_ a $$$ —_——_— ——$— ee —————— 





ae —_— _— 


T Re-elected for « further esta of five years on 7-3-1927 under 





Rule 2c. 
* Re-elected for a further period of five years on 4-2-1929 under 
Rule 2c. 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. 
ate o 
Election, 


> 28-10-20 poe Legatum Warnerianum oe Department), University 
i of Leyden, Leyden, Hollan 
2-12-29 | The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras 5S. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 





ate o 
Elooths ion. 
2. 2-10 7. H. D. La Touche, B.A., F.G.S. 
2-2-10 sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, KT., 0.1. B., MBs D.sc. 
2.2. 2 Sir E. a Ross, KY., O.1.8., PH.D. 
\. 7-2 





Sir J.C ' . Bowe, KT., (c.9.t., (OnE Bre M.A., D60:; ¥F.K.s. 


° a, = hs . 
Pine f sae a 7 - ° , 
; | ~ Weeks 
- 7 - Ps ) a 
be 6. a ata if A. 
¥ , -@ Ter TF 
—_ sg’ “Fey 
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ee cS 


Election 





10 


is 


30 


35 


7-2-12 | P. J. Brahl, 1.8.0.. ¥.0.s. . PH.D... F.C.8s. 

7-2-12 | 8. R. Christophers, o.1.2.. 0.5.E.. 1.3.8. 

7-2-12 | C. S. Middlemias, o.1.8., bLA.. ¥.a.8. -» FRR. 

S-2-13 J. Ph. Vogel, nig D., LITT. D. 

§-2-13 S. w. Kemp, .. D.8C. 

$-2-15 G. H. Tipper, x ie . F.G.3,, M.INST. M.M. 

2-2-16 Sie Richard Burn, r.. O.1.E., 1.C.8. 

2-2-16 L. L. Fermor, o.n.£.. a.ns. M.. D.8C., F.Q.e. 

7-2-17 . F. H. Gravely, D.8C. 

§-2-18 J. L. Simonsen, p.sc., ¥.1.c. 

6-2-18 D. McCay, m.p., M.B.C.P., 1.M.s. 

6-2-18 <A. A. Suhrawaerdy » M.A., PHLD., D.LITT., LEP. 
5-2-19 J. Coggin own, O.8.E., M.1.M.EB., F.G.S. 

5-22-19 W.A. K. ristie, B.4C., FH.D., M.INST, M.M. 

5-2-1909 DD. R. Bhandarkar, mM.a., PHD. 

$-2-19 K. B. Seymour Sewell, m.a.. w.R.0.s., L2.C.P., F.Z.3., 1.M.S. 

2-2-21 WU. N. Brahmachari, .a.,. rxu.p.. M.D. 

l-2-22 Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, xtT.. M.A., D.SC., BC.D., F.G.S. 

L-2-22 Ramaprasad Chanda, B.a 

7-2-23 G. N. Mukhopadhyaya, B.A. -» M.D. 

4-2-25 M. Hidavat Hossain, run. 

4-2-25 Guy E. Pilgrim, D.sc., F.G.8. 

4-2-25 Sir C. V. Raman, KT., M.A., D.SC., F.R.3. 

1-2-26 P. O. Bodding, m-a. 

7-2-27 KR. Knowles, B.A., M.K.C.S., 1. %.C.Pr., 1.M.8- 

7-2-27 Johan van Manen, ©€.1.2. 

7-2-27 6. Sahni, p.sc. 

7-2-27 A. C. Woolner, C.1.F., M.A. 

6-2-28 H. E. Stapleton, M.A., B.5C., LE.S. 

6-2-28 BB. Prashad, p.sc., ¥F.z.3., ¥.B.5.E 

6-2-28 C. A. Bentloy, s:B., D.P.n., D.T.M. & H. 

4-2.°99 A. Howard, C.1.F., M.A. 

4-2.290 J. H. Hutton, C..e., 1.c.8s., M.A., D.SC. 

4-2-2909 Sir Edward D. Maclagan, &.c.5.1., K.0,1.B, 

3-2.30 HH. W. Acton, C.LEF.. M..C.8., L.K.C.r., ..M.8, 

3-2.30 G. de P. Cotter, B.A., 80.D., M.INST.M.M., F.0.8. 

3-2-30 8S.L. Hora, D.8c., ¥.2-8., F.n.5,E- 

3-2.230 J. P. Mills, 1.c.8s.,. M.A... J.P 

3-2-30 M hnad Saha, p.sc., r.n.s. 

9.9.3] S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., PH.D., FR. HIST.S. 

2.2.31 RR. N. Chopra, M.8., 1.5. 

2.2.31 KR. B. Whitehead, 1.0.8. (retired). 


5-2-96 Cuanies Rockwett LanMan. 8, Farrar Stroot, Cambridge, 
* Ae pon Ee K.C.I-E., O.M. PH.D., D.LITT. 
2 Sin Gronce RAIIAM ; -I:E., O.M., » 2D. . 
aF L..P., ¥.B.A-, 1.0.8. (retired). Ra . mal 
6-9-1 ALFRED “Winns ALOOCK, ©C.LE., M.B., LE.D., rR 
) lands, Belvedere, Kent, Englund. — 


HONORARY FELLOWS 
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Eleotion 


6-9-11 
5-8-165 
6-12-16 
2.5-17 
4-2-20) 
4-2-20 


4-2-20 
4-2-20 


4-2-20 
4-2-20 


4-2-20 
4-2-20 


4-2-20 
2-3-21 


7-86-22 


7-6-22 


-F-1-25 


7-3-27 


4-7-27 
5-12-27 


2-12-29 


KAMAKHYANATH TARKAVAGISA, MAMAMAMOPADMYAYA. LIL/4, 
Shambazar Street, Caloutta. 
Sin Josecen Jou TaHoomsaon, er., O.M., M.A., 8C.D., D.80., LED., 
PH.D., ¥.n8. Trinity College, Cambridge, Eaglanc. 
G. A. BouLtenocen, v.n.s., oo.p. Jardin Botanique du L’ Etat, 
|. Brussels. 
Henoeer AtLen Gites, M.A, Li.p., p.wrrr., Professor. 10, 
Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge, England. 
Syitvai~n Levi. Collége de France, rue Guy-de-la-Brosse 6, 
Paris, Ve. 
Sin AUREL STEIN, K.C.Le., PH.D., D.LITT., D.80., D.O.L., F.m.A. 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 
A. Foucnten, p.trrer. Boulevard Raspail 236, Paris, X Vie. 
Str Arnrraurn Kerra, M.p., F.8.0.58., LL. D., Fn. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's [an Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
R. D. Onova, F.n.s., F.G.8,, F.n.G.8. IL, Broomfield Road, 
Kew, Surrey, England, 
Sim Davip PRALN, KT., C.M.G., O.1.B., M.A., M.B., BEL.D., F.n.S.E., 
¥.L.85., F.8.5., F.Z.3., M.B.EA. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kow, 
Surrey, England, 
Sre Josers LARMOnR, KT., M.F.. M.A., D.S0., LL.D... D.C.L., F. as 
F.R.A.S. St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 
Sin James FPRazer, KT., D.O.L., LED., Larry. Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 
Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 





J. Takakose. 

F. W. THomas, 0.1t.8., M.a., PHp., Boden Professor of Sanskrisz, 
University of Ozford. 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford, England. 

Sin THomas HOLLAND, K.0.3.L, K.¢C.L®., D.sCc., Fas. Imperial 
ee of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 

=. W. 7. | 

Sm Leonarnp RoGers, KT., C.L£., M.D., B.S., F.M.C.P., F.B.S., 

| onm.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

Srex Konow. hgh ashe pieces Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

Tue Kr. How'’pie Tee Ean or Lytrron, P.c., 6.0.5.1... G.0.1k. 
Knebworth, Herts, England. 

C. Srouck Huroronse. 

Lr.-Con. Sm T. Worseter 










burg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

Go, &.C.LE., C.S.1., G.H.E., M.A., 
. 34, Glodstanes Road, West Kensington, London, W. 14. 
Sin Rasenpra Nata MOoOKERJEE, K.C.1.E., K.C.v.0. 7, 
_ Harington Street, Calcutta. 

| natitute, Tunis. 
: ee, of 








De. H. Jacont. 59, Nieb: 


Band rat Bonn, Germany. 
‘Suams-ut-ULama Sot J. J. Mont, 


nTr.. 211, Pilot Bunder Road, 


Lo 





CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 


List OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM INDIA THREE 
YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


*ftule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 
have been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. 

The following members are liable to removal from the next Member 
List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule :— 


l Tf. A. Mohammed. (125.) 
2 LP. E. Pugh. (1926.) 

3. Sir Basil Blackett. (1922.) 
& Baron L. Plessen. (1928.) 
5 E.B. Shaw. (1928.) 

S& F. L. Evans. (1928.) 

7 H. P. Moller. (1923.) 

Ss. G. M. Fullerton. (1928.) 


Loss or MEMBERS DURING 1931. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Ordinary Members. 


1. H.H. Haines. (1107.) 
> <A. W. Botham. (1910.) 
3. Kumer Sarat Kumar Ray. (1010.) 
4. Rudra Datta Sinha. (1013.) 
5. Hafiz Ahmad Ali Khan. (1915-.) 
6. Nani Gopal Majumdar. (1920.) 
7. Kumar io K. Dob (1921.) 
& WN. Ottens§ (1923.) 
» W.L. Harnett (1923.) 
10. F. J. Meggitt. (1923.) 
ll. A. D. MacGregor. (1924.) 
12. H. Browne. (1924.) 
13. Bepin Behari Ghose. (1%24-) 
14. Narendra Nath Mukherjee. (1924.) 
15. H. Cooper. (1024-) 
16. K. Ramunni Menon. (1925.) 
i7. E. J. Bradshaw. (1925.) 
18 Profulla Chandra Mitter. (1925.) 
19. David Ezra Reuben. (1925-.) 
20. Muhammad Sen te (1925.) 





(1926.) 44 ! P a 
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Brajendranath De. (1026.) 

M. KR. Oak. (1026). 

Haraprasad Chaudhuri. (1126.) 

D. P. Khaitan. (10246.) 

C. A. Henry Edwards, (19206.) 

Nawab Moin Yar Jung Rehader (10926.) 
A. L. Collet. (1926. ) 

Mohammad Afzal Husain. (1926.) 

D. R. Bhattacharya. (1027.) 

D. M. Gose. (1927.) 

Sir B. Narasimha Sarma, (1927.) 

E. H. Staples. (1927.) 

Satis Chandra De (1927.) 

E. 5S. Feegrade. (1927.) 

EE. L. G. Clegg. (1927.) 

A. A. J. Elberg. (1925.) 

as N. Sorntais SF iid 8 


. Sh 1928.) 
A Jardine. (10928.) 
Susil Chandra Chatter aon) (L928. » 


poreueas Sastri. (1925 


gr os a (1 one 
en, (1929. 
L. Mitra. (1920.) 

5 oseph Jacob. (192% 


» 
Hadji Dabiruddin Ahmed. (192%.) 


Prafulla Nath Sort (1929.) 


MacLean. 


E. Vv, 
Hon'ble Sushil Kumar sar Stba. (1930.) 
‘T.N. Seth. (1930, 


 *By Dearn. 
Ordinary ‘Members. 
ample. pe) - 


i toes (1899.) 
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Unper Ruce 38. 


l. Sohan Lal Varma. (1925.) 

2. Shyam Chand Bhor. (1125.) 

3. Kehitish Chandra Chatterji. (1926.) 

‘4. B. Viswanath. (1926.) 

5 Ghulam Mohammed. (1927.) 

6. Jo dra Nath Maitra. (1827.) 

7. Nalini Kanta Dastidar. (1928,) ; 
ie Ss. Promode Chandra Dutt (1928.) 
- %. Jogendra Nath Mitra. (1928.) 

10. Kuamud Bandhob Mookerjee. (1128.) 


_— 
& 


= Unper Ruie 40 


i. W.S. Talbot. § (1904.) 
3. Baron H. Rudt von Collenberg. (1923.) 
4. Mani Jinavijeyaji. (1925.) 

) 6. Miss Gertrude Mariam Wright. (1928.) 


ad 
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MEDALLISTS. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 


i593 
1805 
sgh 
1807 
igo} 


1904 ; 


1907 


roi} 


1013 § 


1918 
i9lv 
1922 
1923 
1g26 
1927 
i93l 


iol 
1903 


1905 
1007 
1909 


1911 
1913 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1921 


1923 
1925 
1927 


1929 
1931 


RECIPIENTS. 


Chandra Kanta Basu. 
Yati Bhusana Bhaduri. 
Jnan Saran Chakravarti. 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 

Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar. 
Surendra Nath Maitra. 
Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar. 
Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
Rasik Lal Datta. 
Saradakanta Ganguly. 
Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
Nilratan Dhar, 
Bibhutibhushan Dutta. 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 
Abani Bhusan Datta. 
Bhailal M. Amin. 

BGidhu Bhusan Ray. 
Kalipada Biswas. 

T C. N. Singh. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
RECIPIENTS. 


E. Ernest Green. 

Sir Ronald Ross, KT., EK.c.8., G.LE., K.C.M.G., M.B.c.8., 
F.R.O.8., D.P.H., LL. D., D.SC., M.D., F-R.S. 

D. D. Cunningham, c.1.5., F.R.5. 

A. W. Alcock, o.LEe., M.B., LE.D., F.R.5. 

Sir David Prain, ET., C.1.£., C.M.G., M.A., M.B., L&.D., F.H.S.£., 
F.L.c., ¥.Z.8., M.1.3.A., F.2.8. 

Car! Diener. 

William Glen Liston, C.1.8., M.D., D.P. Hn. 

J. S. Gamble, C.4.m., M.A., #..5. 

H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.B.5., F.Z.5., F.R.G.S. 

N. Annandale, 0.1.8., D.SC., C.M.2.8., F.L.S., F.R.S., F-A.8.B. 

Se: erga Rogers, KT., C.1.2., M.D., B.8., F.R.0.P., F-R.C.8., 


s. "Rr. Chute phen C.1.E., O.B.E., F.R.S., F.A.S.H, M.B., 
LT.-COL,, I.M.3. 

J. Stephenson, 0.1.e., B.4C., M.H., CH.B., F.R.C.S,, F.H.S.E., 
tM... 

S. W. Kemp, B.A., D.56., F.A.5.B. 

Albert Howard, o.1L»f., MM. A., P.A.S. BR. 

Robert Beresford Sewell, m.a., so.p. (CanNTAB.), 
M.1.0.8., LR.O.Ps, ¥.Z.$-5 FLAS. Pes FASB, Lr.-Con., 
1.3.8. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES MEMORIAL MEDAL, 
RECIPIENTS. 


1927 Sir Maleolia Watson, KT., LL.D. (HON.), M.D., O.M., D.P.M. 

1928S Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.1.E., O.M., PH.D., D.LITT., LL.D. 
F.B.A.. How. ¥F.a.9.B., 1.0.5. (retired), 

1930 Dr. Felix H. D' Herelle. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 





REcrIirieNTs. 
1927 Fritz Sarasin. 
1930 Dr. Charles Gabriel Seligman, M.D., F.".0.P., F.B.5, 
JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. * 
RECIPIENT. 


1929 Max Weber. 


> 
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PAUL JOHANNES BROUHL MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
oo RECIPIENT. 


~ 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1931. 


JANUARY, 1941. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the Sth, at 5-30 pa. — 


PRESENT. 


4 H. E. Starieron, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon), L.E.S., F.A.S.B., 
oo in the Chair. 






Members : 

Chakravarti, Mr. Chintaharan Manen, Mr. Johan van 

Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Mukherjee, Dr. 8S. EK. 

Chatterjee, Mr. M. M. Rai-Chowdhury, Dr. H. C. 

Gh ,« Dr. Ua mM. Shastri, MM. H. P. ” 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat Thomas, Mr. H. W.- 

Insch, Mr. James Wacia, Mr. D. N. 

Law, Dr. Satya Churn Young, Rev. A. Willifer. 
AS) isitors ~ | 

Chatterjee, Mr. P- Ghose, Mr. F. N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of fifteen presen- 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 7 \ 
oy, The following candidates were balloted for for election as 


Q) Pooks; Herbert A., Merchant, 2, Short Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer: W. K. Dods, — 
Seconder: L. L. Fermor. 





’ 
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ca (i) Chatterji, Durgacharan, M.A.. PRS. Leeturer in Sanskrit. 
Krishnagar College, Krishnacar, Nadia. 
Proposer: Johan van Manen, 
Soconder: Haraprasad Shastri. 


(G6) Hvans, Perey, B.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S., Geologi f » Z 
— : ° ErOM » ofA. .»). F.G.S., G ~rist. c/o The Assam 
Oil Co., Digboi, Assam. 

Proposer: S. K. Roy. 

Seconder: Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 


The General Secretary reported the death of :— 
(14) A. Alker (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 


_ The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 


(36) N. D. Calder (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(37) Md. Abdur Rahman Khan (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(38) Sudhir Kumar Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(39) M. S. Krishnan (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(40) M. N. Mukherjee (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(41) W. A. Buyers (An Ordinary Member, 1925). » 


The General Secretary reported that Lt.-Col. H. Suhrawardy, 
who had been declared lapsed as a member, under Rule 38, 
had since complied with the conditions of reinstatement as 
prescribed in Rule 39. 


The Chairman moved a resolution for the reinstatement of 
Dr. Suhrawardy, which was carried unanimously. 


The following papers were read :— 


l. ERKENDRANATH GHrHosn.—ASlfudies on Rigvedic Deities. VII. 
Deities connected with Tunar Asterisime. 

2. M. M. Cratrers1.—Saktaiem or Woman Symbol of Divinity. 

3. Satya Caors Law.—Pahariya Names of some Birds of Darjeeling. 

4. Saserexvsa~n CuHavnonunrir.—AHistorical Movement of Peoples in 
ancient India. 

5. Geonrnce Rorrircn.—Les Clokas Grammaticauxn de Thanmi Sam- 
bhota avec leurs commentaires by Jacques Bacot.—A new work on Tibetan 
Grarmar by Jacques Bacot. 








The following communication was made :— 
l. JoHAN VAN Manen.—Rfecent work on the atudy of Proverbs. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that the Annual Meeting of 
the Society would take place on Monday, the 2nd February, 
1931, and invited the members present to communicate with the 
General Secretary the names and addresses of non-members 
to whom they wished invitations to be issued. 


——>—— 





~ 
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FEBRUARY, 1941. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 


PRESENT. 


Rat Urenpka Nato BrRanMAcHarr, Banapur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the Chatr. 


Members : 

Agharkar, Dr. 5. P. Ghose, Mr. B. B. 

Bake, Mr. A. A. Ghose, Dr. P. N- 

BGose, Mr. M. M. Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 

Chatterjec, Mr. P. P. Inseh, Mr. James 

Das, Mr. P. K. Knowles, Lt.-Col. KF. 

De, Mr. K. C. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
eeeserrin eg, Mr. Andrew Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 


Young, Rev. A. W. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary announced that the presentation of 
books, etc., received during the last month would be exhibited 
in the next meeting. 


The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 

(7) Wauchope, R. S., O.B.E., A.1,C.E., F.R.A.L., LA., Major, 
Assistant Surveyor-General, Survey of India, 13, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: RK. Knowles. ‘ 

Seconder : L. L. Fermor. 


(8) Douglas, Gordon Watson, B.5c., D.L.M., State Chemist to the 
Government of Bhopal, State Laboratory, Bhopal, Central India. 
Proposer: C. F. Newman. 


Seconder : Johan van Manen. : 


(9) Fraser, William Archibald Kenneth, Lt.-Col., C.B.E., D.5.O., 
M.V.O., M.C., Military Officer, Government House, Calcutta. 

Proposer: R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(10) Clough, John, Barrister-at-Law, Bar Library, High Court, 
Caloutta. 

Proposer: N. Barwell, 

Seconder: L. L. Fermor. 


The General Secretary reported the deaths of :— 
(15) A. A. Maecdonell (An Honorary Fellow, 1922). 
(1) M. N. Banerjee (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 

42) F. L. De (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(43) A. &. Tritton (Rn Oniinens stomieh, 1657). 

(44) P. C. Sinha (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 
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(45) J. C. French (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 
(1) F. J. Meggitt (An Ordinary Member, 1923), 
(2) Mra. A. A. J. Elberg (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 
(3) D. N. Mitra (An Ordinary Brorntoas: L258). 
(4) Sarat Kumar Roy (An Ordinary Member, LOT). 


In accordance with Rules 37 and 38, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for the period of a month to be removed from the Society's 
registers for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Ordinary Monthly Meeting :— 


Shyam Chand BRhor Jogendra Nath Mitra 
K., C. Chatterjee Ghulam Mohammed 
N. K. Dastidar K. B. Mookerjee 

PrP. Cc. Dutt S. L. Varma 
Jogendra Nath Maitra B. Vievanath. 


In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council had proposed for election the name 
of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 
The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the 
recommendation had been made. ~ 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 


elected, 
— <-— 


MARCH, 1931. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 P.M. 





| PRESENT. 
| Ral Urenpra Nate Braumacnarr, Banapur, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Members : 













1, Mr. oat eae ‘e. ‘ ’ : 
Wadian Stee Bex 
Watling, Mr.R.G. 
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The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 
11) Bose, Sudhanse Kumar, B.Se. (Cal.), ARSM., B.Sc. (Mining), 
ndian School of Mi 


London, Professor of Mir and Surveying, I o, 
Dhanbad. “s 
: &. K. Roy. 


Proposer 
Seconder: D. N. Wactia. 


12) Kothori, N,. Li. Colliery Manager : c/o Moesere. K. Worah « Ce., 
Tharin, Manbhum. : 


Proposer: 8S. K. Roy. 
Seconder: D. N. Wadia. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of >— 
(5) D. R. Bhattacharyya (An Ordinary, Member, 1927). 


‘The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 
various standing Committees Se Society for the ensuing 
year to be as follows :-— a: 


Pinance Committee : 
President. | 
Treasurer. Ex-officio.. 
MM. H. P. astri. 
Mr. J. Cc. Mitra. 
Mr. James Inech. 








cxc Proceed: ngs AUS f, for LYS. 


Im accordance with Rule 45(a), the General Secretary 
“biarctaie that the Council had made the following changes in 
the present Regulations regarding the Election of Fellows :— 


In Regulation 8, instead of - 


__ There shall be a meeting of Fellows within the fort- 
night preceding the 7th of October. one week’s notice of 
which shall be given to the Resident Fellows. At this 
meeting matters of concern to the Fellows shall be generally 
considered and the returned nomination papers shall be 
scrutinised for technical faults. It shall be competent to 
the meeting to remedy any such faults to prevent invalida- 
tion on this account alone ’ 


Read : 


‘There shall be a meeting of Fellows within the fortnight 
preceding the 7th of October, one week’s notice of which 
shall be given to the Resident Fellows. At this meeting 
matters of concern to the Fellows shall be generally con- 
sidered and the returned nomination papers shall be 
scrutinised. It shall be competent to the meeting to remedy 
spd technical faults to prevent invalidation on this account 
alone, 


and in addition, ‘If valid nominations have been 
returned for more than the maximum number of new Fellows 
to be elected, those nominations which have received the 
greatest number of signatures shall be selected for inclusion 
in a list printed as a voting paper, to a number one higher 
than the total number to be elected. In the event of a tie 
for such selection, the Fellows present at the meeting shall 
decide which of the nominees having obtained the same 
number of signatures shall be so selected.’ 
in Requlasion 10, instead of 


‘A list of persons duly nominated, with their qualifica- 
tions, etc. ete.’ 

Read : 

‘A list of the persons duly nominated, and, as the case 
may be, selected, with their qualifications, etc. ete.’ 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary an- 
nounced that the names of the following members, who had, 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as 
defaulters within the Society's building, had now been removed 
.as defaulters from the Society’s registers for non-payment of 


dues :-— 
Sh Chand Bhor Jogendra Nath Mitra 
K.C. ¢ Chatterias Ghulam Mohammed | 
N. K, Dastidar K. B. Mookerjee 
P. C. Dutt Ss. L. Varma 
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In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the Chairman called 
hoe. a ballot for the election, as Honorary ‘Fellow of the Society, 
o 


Shame-ul-Ulama Sir Jivanji Jameshedji Modi, 
proposed for election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 
The following papers were read :— 


Ll. CHENTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI.—A new Version of the Story of 
Solomon's Judgment. 

2. Sarat Cu. Mrrna.—oOn the W = fenian' of the Deity Jatpeshwara in 
the District of Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal. 

3. H. Hostrex, 5.J3.—The Jesuits at Agra in 1635-37. | 

4. H. Hosrex, S.J.—Catholiciam in the East Indies in 1860-51, 
from the Latin text of Fr. A. Thomas, S.J. Edited and translated. 


— 


The following communication was made :— 


1. M. Manuroz-un Hag.—A note on the discovery of a fragment of the 
original illustrated manuscript of Tdrtkh-i-Alft, or *the History of One 
Thousand Years’, written for Emperor Akbar (in the collection of Mr. Ajit 
Ghose, Caleutta). 


The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and the Honorary Fellow, and 
declared all candidates duly elected, the Honorary Fellow having 
been elected by an unanimous vote. 


The Chairman, in epee, ea oicianl closed, invited 
1 those present to inspect a nu r of original specimens and 
reproductions illustrating Mr. Mahfuz-ul Haq'’s communication. 


-— + 
APRIL, 1931. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 PM. 


PRESENT. 


_ Lr.-Cou. R. B. Seymour Sewer, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L:.R.C.P., FG: = PZS., F.A;S.B., TLALS., President, 
in the Chair. 
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The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members :— 


(13) Pentulu, G. Vv. Sitapatt, B.A., L.T., Lecturer in History, Rajah’s 
College, Parlakimedi, De. Ganjam, Madrasa Presidency. 
poser + Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 
Seconder : Haraprasad Shastri. 


(14) Bhose, Jotish Chander, M. A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 24A, Ray Bagan Street, Caleutta. 

Proposer : N. IK. Basu. 

Seconder: Sir C. C. Ghose. 


(15) Prasad, Sharda, Merchant, c/o Messrs. Gopinath Lal Behari, 
Satna, CLP. 


Proposer: Chhotelal Jain. 
Seconder: Johan van Manenr. 


The General Secretary reported the deaths of :— 


(2) Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1893, Fellow 1921). 
(3) Sir R. C. Temple (An Ordinary Member, 1878, Fellow 1928). 
(4) Sir Charles Eliot (An Honorary Fellow, L920). 


A resolution of condolence was passed, all members standing. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
‘since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 
(9) Hirananda Sastri (An Ordinary Dies 1928). 
(10) DBD. “ . Cohen (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 
(ll) PP. N. Agate (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 


The following papers were read :-— 

l. H. Cravuvnurni ann Gora, Sruvon.—The Wither-tip Disease of 
Citrus Plants. 

2. Exexpranxnata Guosn.—sStudies on Rigvedic Deities, VIII. 
Deities connected with Aaterisinas., 

3. EKENDRANATH GuosH.— Studies on Rigvedie Deitiea. IX. 
Deities connected with Aasterisima, 

4. Hem CHanpra Das-Gurra.—The coer eric of a Pathological 
Triassic Ammonite in the Salt Range, Punjab 


alloWing communication was waste ee 
Fs coma ww MANEN.—The Tibetan name for Mount Everest. 
President announced the result of oe ballot gt oe ene a 










The President announced that the Fourth pub! ie I. 
of the year would be held jai ok phe: A4th April, 
‘~~ Vedi S28. PM. — 5 Jeet ee 
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MAY, 1941. 
An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 P.M. 
PRESENT. 


Lr.-Cot. R. B. Seymour Sewer, M.A., dSe.D. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L5., F-Z.8., F.AS.B., LMLS., President, 
in the Chair. 


Members : 


Asadullah, Mr. K, M. Ezra, Sir David 
Bhattacharjee, Mr. N.C. Ghosh, Dr. E. N. 
Bhose, Mr. J. C. (Guha, Dr. B.S. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Insch, Mr. Jarmes 
Chatterji, Dr. Hi K. Jain, Mr. C. L. 
Coyajee, Sir J. C. Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C, Modi, Mr. J. R. K. 


Suhrawardy, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Z. RK. Z., Kt. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


The General Secreta Reporsen: receipt of nine presentations 
of books, etec., which had placed on the table for inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member :— 


(16) Bottomley, John Mellor, B.A. (Oxon), LE.S., Offg, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahrmachari. 

Seconder: KR. B. Seyrnour Sewell. 

The General Secretary reported the death of :-— 

(5) James Peddie (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

A resolution of condolence was passed, all members standing. 

The President read an obituary notice of Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri. 
(See page cci.) 

The General Secretary reported the 


since the previous meeting, by Seaieritions of = 


12) Rev. A. W. You An Ordinary Member, 1928). 
3 R. G. Watling Ase Sai Member, 1928 
(14) P, Cc. Mitter (An rage Roxn er: 1925). 


The General Secre reported that the third Car gpm 





membership, 





for Institutional iene ip had be been received from 








(3) The Benares Hinds Universit 
which had been ac accepted by the 
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The following papers were read :-— 


: - Wastes HormyNene.—String Figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
=. EKENDRANATH GiosH.— Studies on Riguvedic Deities, XM. Vasus. 
3. EKeNDRANATH Guosn.—Studies an fiiqvedic Deities, NTI. 
Heavenly Doge. 
Fie boa in A ° Sisthoo House of Gotarzea ; A chapter of Parthian 
5. - Hostrex, 5S.J.—Description of Indostan and Guzarat, by 
Manuel Godinho de Eredia (1611). Translated and edited. 





The following communication was made :— 


1. M. Maurvz-un Hag.—A note on two interesting AManuacripts of 
Pubfa-+-Sdmi (fols, 181) of Sam Mirzd Safawi, and Dald’il-ul-Khairdt 
ols. #4, an Arabic prayer book) in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
The President announced the result of the ballot for the elec- 
pre of the Ordinary Member, and declared the candidate duly 
elected. 


——<}—— 
JUNE, 1931. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
| | was held on Monday, the Ist, at 5-30 p.m., for the 
election of Ordinary Members and the transaction of business. 


PRESENT. 


Lr.-CoL. R. B. Seymour Sewer, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, 
in the Chair. 
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_ ‘The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 
(15) J. Jacob (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 
(16) F. G. Dikkers (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 
(17) A. D. MacGregor (An Ordinary Member, 1024). 
(1S) S. N. Banerjee (An Ordinary Member, 1026). 
(19) N.G. Majumdar (An Ordinary Mermber, 1924). 
(20) Nawab Moin Yar Jung Bahecdar (An Ordinary Member, 1024). 
(21) C, A. Henry Edwards (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 
The General Secretary reported that the election of : 
(1) Narain Ch. Roychaudhury (Elected om 5-1-31), 
had become null and void under Rule @. 


The General Secretary reported that the fourth application 
for Institutional Membership had been received from : 

(4) The Otani University Library, Kyoto, Japan, 
which had been accepted by the Counzail. 


The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 


—<>-——_ 


JULY, 1931. 
An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 Pot. 
PRESENT. 


Lr.-Cox. R. B. Seymour Sewer, M.A., Se.D. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President 
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ee General Secretary reported the loss of membership. 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 
(22) Dabiruddin Ahmad (An Orclinary Member, 1920). 
(23) D. M. Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 
(24) N. Ottens (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 
(25) H. G. Von Oven (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 
(26) G. Reable (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 


The General Secretary reported that the election of : 
(2) Hon'ble Kwaja Nazim-ud-Din (Elected on 3-3-1930), and 
(3) Hon'ble Mr. S. C. Ghose Maulik (Elected on 3-3-1930), 


had become null and void, under Rule 9. 
The following papers were read :-— 


1. M. Z. Srppi1e1.— Poets in early Arabia. 
= Smt Ram SHarmMa.—A little known Persian Version of Valmiké 
ne. ‘ 
3. U. N. Brauoatacwani.—A therapeutic Salvarsan Derivative allied 
to Sulpharacnobenzene as. prepared in India. 


The following exhibits were shown and commented upon 
by MM. Haraprasad Shastri :— 

1. Photographs of two Sati-pillars from Unao in Bundelkhand. 

2. A Manuscript of Katha-sarit-sigara composed in Kaémir, about . 
1070, by Somadeva Ghatta. 


Between the explanations of the two exhibits Col. Sewell, 
whose presence was required elsewhere, vacated the chair which 
was then occupied by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 


——_— <> —— 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


~ _ Phe General Secretary reported receipt of fifteen presenta- 
tions of books, cte., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 


The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member :— 

(18) Barua, The Hon ble Kanak Lal, Rai Bahadur, BL... President, 
Kamarupa Anusundhan Samiti, Minister to the Government of Assam, 
Shillong, Assam, 

Proposer: K. C. De. 

Seconder: R. B. Sewmour Sewell. 


} The General Secretary reported the death of -— 
| (6) Rai Bahadur 8S. C. Sarkar (An Ordinary Member, 1922). 


_ The General Secretary reported the loss of mem bership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 
(27) D. FP. Khaitan (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 
(28) I. J. 5. Taraporevala (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 
(29) Rudra Dutta Sinha (An Ordinary Member, 191). 
(30) T. N. Seth (An Ordinary Member, 1030). 
(31) H. P. Chaudhari (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 


The General Secretary reported that the election of : 
(4) G. V. Sitapati Pantulu (Elected om 6-4-3231), 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 


S The following papers were read :— 
1. R. B. Seymover Sewenn.—The Temperature and Salinity of the 
Deep Water of the Bay of Bengal and Andaman Sea. 
2. Ekenpra Naru Grosu.— Studies on Rigvedie Deities. XII. 
Div, Antarikaan, and Prithivi. 


The following communications were made :— 
1. MM. H, P. Strasret.—The Brahman who consecrated the temple of 
Jagannatha in 118 A.D. at Puri ard his descendants ddwn to the seven- 
teenth contury, 
2. Ekexpra Nara Guosu.—Some remarks on Relea recent inter- 
pretations of the Vedie Gods as figures of Biology. 
__ The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
7 election of the Ordinary Member, and declared the candidate 
| duly elected. ‘Caer | 
_ ‘The President announced that in view of the advance hours, 
a communica by Mr. Johan van an Manen on * Problems of 
| ti enclature connected with the Kangehen- 
ny rroundings " would be deferred to the next 


that unless special notice was 
¥\ Weert rs during the recess 
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~ NOVEMBER, 1931. 
No meeting. 


ay a 


DECEMBER, 1941. 


An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, 7th, at 5-30 P.M. 


PRESENT. F 


Rat Urenpra Natu BranmMacnarr, Banapur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.5.B., Acting President, in the Chair. 


Members - 

Agharkar, Dr. 5. P Dutta, Mr. K. C. 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Bose, Mr. ™M. M. Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. - 
Grown, Mr. Percy Ghose, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Chakravarti, Mr. Chintaharan Cc. C., Kt, 

Chakravarti, Mr. Nilmani Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. Inseh, Mr. James 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C, Manen, Mr. Johan van 

Deb, Raja K. Ray, Mr. J. M. 

Vi. if F 

Das, Mr. S. Vs weneony: Mr. P. 

Dutt, Mr. R. 8. Saf Mr. N. C. 

Dutt, Mr. S. N. Sarkar, Mr. B. N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-five pre- 
sentations of books, which iad been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The General Secretary announced that the following can- 
didate had been elected an Ordinary Member, during the 1 recess 
months, September and pens ae, under Rule 7 :— _ 
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The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of :— 


(37) Lord Meston (An Ordinary Member, 1026). 


(42) EF. H. Staples (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 
(43) 5. C. De (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

} (44) P. N. Tagore (An Ordinary Member, 1029). 
(45) H. Browne (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 


(51) A. H. Mackenzie (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

(52) E. R. Gee (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

The General Secretary cy Sata that the fifth application 
for Institutional Membership had been received from : 

(5) The Annamalai University Library, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 
barom, S. Inelia, 


which had been accepted by the Council. 


In accordance with Rules 37 and 38, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for the period of a month to be removed from the Society's 
registers for non-payment unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Ordinary Monthly Meeting :— 

Kali Das Bhanot. } Pe. aero el. : 

Diwan Ram Chandra Kapur. 5. C. Mookerjee. 

A. Subba Rao. V. Narayanaswami. 

Mohammed Amin Abbasi. Diabet Chandra Ray. 

Khan Bahodur Asaduzzaman. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. 

DD. N. Gupta. 


. The General Secretary reported that, in accordance with 


‘ Rule 47, the senior Vice-President Rai Bahadur Dr. U. N. 
Brahbmachari would officiate as President, in place of the 
President, Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, absent from India 




















from the 19th September, 1931. 
_ In accordance with Rule 45, the General Secretary announced - 
that the Council submit for confirmation to the meeting the  ~ 
| wing ¢ re in the cc 3 Council, made in the 
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The appointment was confirmed. 


The Chairman called upon the General Secretary to address 
the meeting on the subject of the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 


The Chairman requested those present to rise in respect for 
the late MM. H. P. Shastri and to pass a resolution as follows :— 


‘That the Society do hereby express its great sorrow and 
ief at the demise of its ex-President, Council Member, Fellow, 
ember of long standing and most active and brilliant co- 

worker, the late Mahamahopadhaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, 
C.L.E., M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B., and do place on record its 
appreciation of the great services which MM. H. P. Shastri 
has rendered to scholarship in general and to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in particular, as well as its respect and affection for 
his person.’ 


The resolution was adopted unanimously, all present 
standing. 


’ 








OBITUARY NOTICES. 


> 
Lb. L. CHaupnurtr. 


(1866-L931.) 


Dr. Chaudhuri was the youngest surviving son of Harkixore 

Chaudhuri and a descendant of an old zamindar family that 

had settled in the district of Mymensingh as early as 1587 A.D. 

He was born at his family residence in Sherpur on I1th September, 

1866. His early education was obtained locally but in 1886 

he succeeded in obtaining a Government scholarship and after 

matriculation entered the University of Calcutta and joined the 

Presidency College where he studied science under Professors 

P. K. Ray, Sir Jagadis Bose, and Sir P. C. Ray. After passing 

his Ist examination in Arts, he, for a short time, joined the Medical 

College but finding medical work not to his liking he rejoined 

the Presidency College and took his B.A. degree in IS81. In 

order to further his studies Dr. Chaudhuri then went to 

Scotland and joined the University of Edinburgh, graduating 

as a B.Sc. in 1893. After his return to India Dr. Chaudhuri 

settled for some years in the Mymensingh district where 

he was engaged in very useful work as a Mi “ig Com- 

missioner and an Honorary Magistrate. In I! he settled 

in Calcutta where he remained for the rest of his ite. During 

the early years of his residence in this city he acted as Honorary 

Secretary of the Bengal Landholders’ Association and rendered 

much valuable service in the improvement of indigenous arts 

and crafts, notably in the improvement of automatic hand 

looms ; he was also invited to lecture on Botany and Zoology 

at the ‘Science Association, which he did without any remunera- 

tion, at the same time carrying on his own original investigations 

t, in the Science Association’s laboratory. For many years 

we Dr. Chaudhuri retained his connection with this Association 
| and was for years one of its Vice-Presidents. 

lis Zoological work may be said to have commenced in 

1905, at the beta the ee ee Fisheries Commission, 

under the Chairm Sir K. G. Gupta, LCS. The 
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on his experience and knowledge, was placed in charge of the 

ish Collections. It was in the year 1911 that I first made 
Dr. Chaudhuri's acquaintance when I came to Calcutta after 
my first season on board the R.I.M.S. * Investigator’ and during 
the next few months I was collaborating with him in the prepara- 
tion of a small pamphlet, published by the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, on fish that devour Mosquito-larvV@ ; this was my first 
piece of Zoological research work and it is characteristic of 
Dr. Chaudhuri’s retiring disposition that he permitted my 
name to appear first on the title-page. In 1913, he was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Science by the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1916 on the conversion of the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical Section of the Indian Museum into the Zoological Survey of 
India he became one of the first four Officers and the only Indian 
Gazetted Officer with the rank of Assistant Superintendent. 
He continued to hold this post till he reached the age limit of 
55, and he retired from the Survey on September 16th, 1921. 
After his retirement Dr. Chaudhuri was invited to help the 
Carmichael Medical Colleze and was appointed Honorary 
Professor of Zoology, a post that he continued to hold until 
his death. During his period of service in the Zoological 
Survey he devoted his time in the Museum largely to taxonomic 
Ichthyology, in which he published several important papers, 
notably on the fresh water fish of the Ganges and on the fish 
of the Chilka Lake. That his work was widely appreciated ts 
shown by the fact that he was at one time or other elected 
a Fellow of the Linnean Society of London and of the Royal 
Society of Ex‘inburgh. 

Dr. Chaudhuri first joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1893 and was elected to a Fellowship of this Society in 1921. 
At the time of his death he was one of our oldest members. 
He was also one of the earliest members of the Indian Science 
Congress and was present at its inaugural meeting here in the 
Society's rooms in 1914: in 1918 he was President of the Zoological 
Section and he also at one time served as a member of the 
General Committee. 

Although his chief interest lay in Zoology, Dr. Chaudhuri 
was a man of wide learning and still wider sympathies and 
he took particular interest in such diverse subjects as Indian 
Archzology, Indian Painting: Child Psychology, Bengali Litera- 
ture and im Education. here was scarcely a single lecture 
given in Calcutta that he didn’t attend and he was a constant 
visitor at the courses of lectures given annua under the auspices 
of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. e was also deeply 
interested in social welfare work ; for many decades he was 
connected with the ours Men's Christian Association, and 
he was actively connected with the Tem ce movement,” 
being a Vice-President of the Temperance Society at the time 
of his death. To the end of his days he took an active integest 
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in Zoological affairs and was a member of the Committee of 
~ management of the Zoological Gardens at Alipore. 

In Dr. Chaudhuri we mourn the loss not only of a member 
and Fellow of this Society and a distinguished Indian Zoologist, 
but of one who was a personal friend and a man of great charm 
of character and sterling worth. 

7 R. B. Seymour Sewer. 


(Rtead in the Monthly Meeting on the 4th May, 1931.) 


2\ Sim Ricnarp Carnac TEMPLE. 
(1850—1931.) 


Sir Richard Carnac Temple, the great administrator and 

the great Indologist, who always bore undiminished affection to 
India and her people, passed away on the 3rd March, 1931, at 
Territet in Switzerland. Many ties, visible and invisible, bound 
him fast to this country. Like Thackeray, he was born in 
India. While the former saw the light in Calcutta, the latter 
was born in Allahabad. The fathers of both were in the Civil 
Service in India. But while Thackeray cut a career for himself 
in England, Sir Richard Temple served India and carved his 
career here by coming in contact with the people and studying 
\ their diverse culture. He joined the Royal Scott Fusiliers in 
1871 and came to India where after a few vears he was 
transferred to the Indian Army. After serving in the Second 
Afghan War (1878-9) where he secured the medal and was 
mentioned in Despatches, he began his administrative career 
as Cantonment Magistrate in the Punjab. He was transferred 
to Burma when the Third Burmese War broke out in ISS5. 
After the conclusion of the war, he played an important part 
in the pacification and settlement of Mandalay on the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma. Eventually he became Official President 
of Rangoon Municipality and Port Commission where he left 
a permanent mark on the development of the Port. This led 


to his promotion in 1894 to the responsible position of Chief 
| 7 Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands where-he 
; remained till his retirement in 1904. 


Whatever post he oceupied in his administrative career in 
India, he discharged his duties so efficiently and so satisfactorily 
that he pleased not only the Government but the people. In 
fact, he had a genuine love for the people of India and its unique 
a culture. In whatever part of India his official duties lay, he 
never lost an opportunity of studying the people, their manners, 
customs and even gh rstitions with such a sympathy and 
“thoroughness that he became an undoubted authority on the 

subject. He was a most prolific writer of his time ; and though 
his writings were connected with multifarious subjects, such 
: : : . q r 
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= 
a 
ext ethnology, linguistics, customs and beliefs of the different 
tribes and peoples, his descriptions were found to be always 
faithful and accurate, and his conclusions. thoughtful and 
incontrovertible. In fact, he was certainly the foremost and 
Perhaps the last of that race of Britishers. who blended in 
themselves the administrative capacity of a most efficient 
character and scholarship of a high order. Such were Alexander 
Cunningham who was in the Military Service, [bbetson and 
Risley who were with the Government of India. and Campbell 


and Fleet with the Government of Bombay. One wonders 


whether this race of British scholar-administrators has become 
extinct with the death of Sir Richard Temple. ‘That would 
indeed be a great calamity to this country. For unless the 
British officials who are at the helm of affairs -in India are 
conversant with the history and culture of the country, they 
cannot reasonably be expected to sympathize with the aspira- 
tions of the people and help them in the formation of one 
nation. 

It will thus be seen that Sir Richard Temple was not only 
an excellent administrator but also a sound scholar. But 
this is not all. He was also a public worker and philanthropist. 
He evinced his various activities in these spheres after his 
retirement from service. This was no doubt a serious loss to 
India but a unique gain to England, for after his retirement he 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the public work of his own 
country, and we know what services he rendered to the Territorial 
Army Association, of which he was Chairman from 1908-1927, 
and the St. John Ambulance Association, of which he was created 
Bailiff Grand Cross in 1927. 

When we find administrative capacity, scholarly attainments 
and unostentatious public service rolled into one as was no 
doubt the case with Sir Richard Temple, it is no wonder if 
Honours came in quick succession upon him, not only from 
Government but also from learned and philanthropic Societies. 
To give a list of such Honours as fell to his lot or to give a list 
of his numerous and manifold publications in the scholarly 
field would occupy far more space than is allotted to an obituary 
notice. Besides, we are so well acquainted with them that 
such lists are sure to prove tautologous and irksome. 

The above Notice, however, gives no insight into Sir 
Richard Temple as a man. But whoever came in contact 
with him and enjoyed his hospitality at the Nash in Worcester 
where his Baronetcy was situated, are unstinted in their praise 
of him and of his thousand and one qualities of head and 
heart. The writer of this Notice was not, however, so lucky. 
Nevertheless, he had occasion to see Sir Richard Temple once 
in Bombay during the last war when he had come to India if 


connection with Ambulance work. Besides, he was for ever in 





correspondence with the Baronet in connection with the editgrial 
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| work of the Indian Antiquary. And he has no hesitation in 
~ saying that Sir Richard Temple was a thorough English gentle- 
man. He never meddled with my work. On the contrary, he 
gave me*more powers to discharge my editorial function than 
perhaps [ deserved, although he was the Chief Editor and 
Proprietor of the Indian Antiquary. When 1 wanted his advice. 
| he always gave it ungrudgingly and fully. Whenever I received 
r and read his letters, | was overpowered by his suavity of manners 
and sincerity of heart. His advice was always of the most 
practical character. | do not know whether he and the 
Indiam Antiquary gained anything by my being associated 
A with them from 1911 to 1922, but this much is certain that 
my-gain was considerable, as I had such an experience of the 
high and lofty duties of an editor as 1 would never have obtained 
if | had not been connected with a learned and long-standing 
t Journal like the Jndian Antiquary and not associated with so 
| gentlemanly a savant as Sir Richard Temple. 


D. R. BHeaANDARKAR. 


MAHAMAHOPADAYAYA Dr. HARAPRASAD SASTRI. 
\ (1853—1931.) 


The passing away of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri on the Il7th of November, 1931, at the age of 75 is an 
irreparable loss to Indian scholarship. It is a lqss which has 
particularly affected the Asiatic Society of Bengal, intimately 
connected as he was with the Society for over 46 years, right up 
to the day of his death. Haraprasad Sastri was one of the 
brilliant scholars of the preceding generation, .a Sanskritist 
of the old type, who was a repository of traditional learning 
and at the same time a scholar and antiquarian with up-to- 
date outlook and equipment. He was a link with the past, 
with that brilliant first and second generation of Indian scholars 
and orientalists and writers of distinction which included men 
like Rajendralala Mitra, Bhagawanlal Indraji, Dr. Bhau 
Daji, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, Prem Chand Tarkavagisa, Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, Satyavrata Samasrami, Ramdas Sen, Umesh 
Chandra Vatavyal, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra 
i. Chatterji, Romesh Chunder Dutt, and others : one might almost - 
a be tempted to use the rather hackneyed phrase about Maha- 
\ mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri also: ‘he was the. last 

of the giants *. at 
— Haraprasad Sastri’s career was a long and useful one spent 

in teaching and research. It was the quiet and uneventful 
lifg of a scholar and educationist, with nothing exciting in it 
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. 
except a number of journeys away from his home to distant parts 
of India (including several in Nepal) undertaken in connection 
with his study and research. Born in 1853, his early career 
was that of a brilliant student at school and college and then of 
a lecturer in the Sanskrit College in ISS3 (of which institution 
he became Principal in 1900). He served the Government of 
Bengal in other capacities also. having been Assistant Translator 
and Librarian to the Bengal Government Library (1S86—-15894), 
and assisting the Government with his advice and his technical 
knowledge whenever required. He was made the first incumbent 
of the chair of Sanskrit at the University of Dacca (1921). His 
learning and his high position in the field of scholarship and 
of Bengali literature were recognized on all hands. The Govern- 
ment conferred on him the titles of Mah@mahopddhydya (1898) 
and Companion of the Indian Empire (1911). He was elected 
President of the Vangiya Sdhitya Parishad for a number of 
years, and he was President of the Eighth as well as the Fifteenth 
All-Bengal Literary Conference in 1914 and 1924, and of the 
Pifth All-India Oriental Conference (Lahore, 1928), The 
University of Dacca gave him the title of D.Litt. Honoris 
Causa im 1927. In 1931, the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad presented 
him with a volume of essays, in Bengali, in commemoration 
of his 75th birthday. 

Haraprasad Sastri’s connection with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal began in 15585, when he was elected a member of the 
Society as a voung Professor of the Sanskrit College. He was 
soon made a member of the Philological Committee and was 
placed in charge of the publications in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
In 1891 he directed the search for Sanskrit MSS. undertaken 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in 
1909 he was commissioned by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on behalf of the Government of India to report on the Bardic 
MSS. in Rajputana. In 1910 he was made a Fellow of the 
Society, and he became President of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for two years in 1919-1921. Later, he continued to 
act as Philological Secretary of the Society, which office he 
held up to his death. 

His activities in the Society were very wide in scope. He 
contributed some sixty erticles and notes to the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, beginning from 
the vear 1890. covering a remarkably diverse group of subjects 
which showed his wide reading and wide interests. One or 


_two monographs also appeared in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 


Society. Notices of Sanskrit MSS. (in four parts), Reports 
on the Search for MSS. (in 5 parts), and Descriptive Catalogues 


_ of Sanskrit MSS. (particularly in the Society's collection, 8 | 
volumes published besides others partially prepared) present 
a solid mass of material for the history of Sanskrit literature. — 


Besides as many as 8 texts were edited by him for thoi oO 
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»ubfished in the Bibliotheca Indica series and as Memoirs 
i the Society. Of these texts, some (e.g. the Rdmacarita of 
Sandhyaikaranandin and the Saundarénanda of Asvaghosa) 
are of very great importance for ancient Indian history and 
literature. 
Beginning from I880, Haraprasad Sastri's literary @uvrres 
un Bengali and English present quite a mass of new and signi- 
icant enquiry into the history and culture of ancient India 
md into Sanskrit and Vernacular literature. The carefully 
compiled list of Sastri’s articles, editions, monographs, ete. 
recently published by Kumar Dr. Narendra Nath Law in his 
indian Historical Quarterly (Haraprasad number, vol. LIX, No. 1, 
March, 1933, pp. 372-414) enumerates some 320 items. Among 
Sastri’s achievements we may note that he discovered and 
presented before the learned world some materials of first 
rate importance for the history of Bengali language and litera- 
ture (e.g. his eclition of the Dharma-mangala of Manik Ganguli, 
and pre-Mohammedan Gengali and Apabhramsa poems and coup- 
lets published in his Bauddha Gan O Doha) ; for that of Maithuili 
(notice of the unique MS. of the Varna-ratnakara of Jyotirisvara 
Thakura, the oldest Maithili work known, and edition of the 
Kirttilata of Vidyaipati), and for Sanskrit. He popularised 
Buddhistic studies in Bengal more than anybody else: and 
almost intuitively he discovered numerous traces of Buddhism 
as @ substratum in the popular religion of Bengal and Eastern 
India. He was not a mere antiquarian and archwological 
scholar: his position as Bengali prosateur is unrivalled, and his 
racy and very clear articles have made the results of antiquarian 
study and research available to the average Benggli reader in a 
way that is unsurpassed. Further, as the author of Va@lmikir 
Jay, Kadficanamalé, and Bener Meye his position as a novelist in 
Bengali, who made the past live once again, has become 
established for all time. Many of his essays and papers will 
remain classic things of their kind in Bengali literature. Dr. 
N. N. Law’s critical survey in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
of Haraprasad Sastri’s literary output makes abundantly clear 
the many-sidedness of his activity as an educationist, as a 
scholar, and as a man of letters. : 
The man Haraprasad Sastri, however, did not lose himself in 
the scholar. His was a living personality which could not but 
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eager to acclaim real merit and give it its due publicit, q 
Above all, he lived for an ideal, and that was the old Brahman 
ideal of knowledge of learning Yor its own sake. Himself 
living the strict life of an orthodox Brahman Pandit, he was 
liberal in his outlook and advocated social reform. He took - 
an active part in the civie administration of hfs native town of 
Naihati, some thirty miles to the north of Calcutta, and the loc 
municipality made him its chairman and named a street after 
him. He was indefatigable in his labours, and cheerful under 
most trying circumstances. An accidental fall broke his thigh © 
at the age of 71, which necessitated the use of crutches for the ~ 
last few years of his life. and he took all this physical suffer-  , 
ing in a spirit of cheerful resignation that could not but draw 
the admiration of those who saw him. 
Such was the man Haraprasad Sastri: and he was more. 
He was also the loving guru and the affectionate friend with 
a strong loyalty for the institutions and societies through which : 
he could work for his ideals. This was made cite pee ie” | 
by his relations with the Sanskrit College, the Varigiya Lhe ty ; 
Parishad, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. By his” 
the Society has lost not only an energetic worker but ¢ 
genuine friend. i on Sep 3 
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